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NOTE. 

It ooourred to me, some months ago, wliile I was arranging 
mj papers, that it would be very convenient for those who 
had to deal with them after my death, to have some sort of 
due to my opinions upon the publio questionB whioh ohieflj 
engaged my attention, from the day on whioh I took my 
seat on February 4th, 1858, to my departure from England 
on October 5th, 1881. 

The simplest way to provide them with thia appeared to 
be to run through such of my speeches, articlefl, and adđresses 
as I had by me in India, and to mark, for the oopyiBt, those 
passages which seemed to give a fair notion of the views I 
had held and expre68ed, from time to time, about matters of 
importance. This wa8 easily done, and the result is the 
Tolume to whioh I put this prefatory note. 

I had originally intended to haye had only jnst suffioient 
oopies printed to put these sheets beyond the reaoh of any 
aoddent, whioh oould reasonably be foreeeen; but, as they 
grew beneath my eye, I was led to think that some of my 
friends might be glad to possess them — as a memorial of old 
timee and old oompanionship. 

I have aooordingly had a f ew extra oopies struck off for 
distribution. 

OOTACAMUND, 

S^teniber 16M, 1884. 
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FRANCE. 

FRANCE— OUR RELATIONS WITH HEE IN 1858. 

But if the events of 1846 and 1847 are tnimpet-tongued 
in proclaiming the expediency of a oordial iinion betweeii 
England and France, we must not f orget that the preser« 
vation of friendship between the two nations, f or any consid* 
erable spaoe of time, requires, on the pa^t of the nilers of 
either conntrj, the possession of statesmanlike abilitj of a 
very high order, It is, we f ear, but too true, that we can 
only count by thousands those Englishmen who reaUy under- 
fiitand and appreciate France, and by hundreds those French* 
men who understand and appreciate England. In spite of 
ali flouiishes about Alma and Inkermann, the nielancholy 
faot yet remains that we can hardly take up a newspaper 
containing an aooount of the oonoerted operations of French- 
men and Englishmen without finding proof s, not of rivalship 
in renown, but of deep and scaroe concealed antipathy. No 
one can have traveUed much in France without seeing that 
the f eeUngs which are entertaineđ towardB us, by the country 
population, are the same which animated of old the peasant 
girl of Domremy ; while the half-enlightened inhabitants of 
the town8 hate us for our manners, for our national pros- 
perity, most of aU for that very wealth which is year by year 
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poured forth so lavisUj amongst them. And how is it with 
ourselves P Subtract the small eduoated olass, and how f ew 
do we find who have got over the hatreds of oenturieB and 
the bittemess of the Napoleonic war8. Increased oommuni* 
oation and eztended knowledge of eaoh others language will, 
of oouTBe, tend to diminish national hostilitjr ; but the esisting 
generation of statesmen will have given plaoe to another, 
and they again to a third, before any real friendship can be 
eemented. We will not, even under the inflnenoe of the 
nielancholy lessons of the last f ew weekB, give way to sadder 
presages ; we will not believe that Pugnetit ipsigue nepo^ 
tesgue was laid as a heTeditaiy malison on the viotors of 
Hastings or of Aginoourt. Our duty at least is plain, — ^to 
maintain, in spite of the superior attraotions of what the 
Germons call the *polioy of tendency,' that attitnde of for- 
bearanoe towards our wayward neighbour, which European, 
even more than English, interests demand ; that eamest 
desire to hope and to believe ali things whidi may, in the 
end, overoome the deep-rooted prejudices of race, of religion, 
and of wan [^Continental BevieWf 1858.} 

THE COMMERCIAL TBEATT OF 18101 

I will approach the oonaideration of this much-oanvassed 
treaty from its weakest side, — ^the side which has been alluded 
to by the noble lord who spoke a few minutes ago from 
the opposite side of the House (Lord B. Montagu). It is 
said, and with some plsi[sibility, that we, the free Parliameni 
of England, are conspiring with the ruler of Franoe te 
defraud the Parliament of France of its rigbt to discuss a 
great ohange in the oommercial poKcy of that oountiy. But 
this objeotion đisappears when the state of the case is 
nnderstood. There is no real Parliament in Franoe. The 
body called the Corps Legislatif has nothing in common 
with that iUustrious a8sembly which onoe gathered vvithin 
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the same walls, and was 8wayed bj the eloqueno6 of M. 
Thiers and M. Gidzot, M. Berrjer and M. de Lamartine. 
A great deal has been said on the other side of the House as 
to the election of the Corps Legislatif by imiversal suffrage, 
but 8urely every one is aware that, with rare exceptionfl, 
the members of that body are, to ali intents and purposes, 
nominated by the Government, Why then should it be said 
that we are not at liberty to treat with the Emperor directly ; 
but that it is our duty to force him, by a pedantio adherence 
to poUtical puiism, to effect the desired change in the eom- 
mercial system of Franoe by means of an assembly of his 
creatures. 

It seems to me that the only guestion whioh we have a 
right to aflk is, whether or not the treaty is good in itself ; 
and I think that it has been oonclufiiyely 8hown that it is 
good. 

There is one point, however, which has not been taken up, 
on whioh I wish to say a few wordfl. The oonclusion of the 
treaty at this particular jimoture would be of immense 
advantage to Europe. In at least two great countries, a 
struggle is going on between the money-making tendency 
and the warlike tendenoy. In Geiinaiiy this struggle is 
most fieroeIy waged, and in Franoe it is not less remarkable. 
No one can doubt about the strength of the warlike tendenoy, 
if he recalls the extreme bittemess of the tone which the 
French papers adopted towards England a f ew months ago ; 
and as to the money-making tendency, it requires but little 
aequaintance with the social state of France to know that 
a great change has taken place during the last ten year8. 
Tili lately , the small traders in the town8 and the rural popula- 
tion hoarded their savings in five-frano pieoes, until they had 
enough to buy a little patch of land. Now, however, the 
emall traders eyerywhere, and the peasantry in many districts, 
buy Government seourities and shares in industrial under- 

a2 
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takings, most of w}iioh are qiiit6 sure to be depreciated by 
war. That surelj is a great gain to the oause of peaoe. By 
upholding the treaty, we shall encourage this tenđenoj. It 
maj be said that ^ this is merely casting out Moloch by 
Mammon. Well, be it so ; if the oontest is to be between 
the two, by ali means let us support the milder špirit. 

But, it is said, that we might have obtained equal advan- 
tages without fettering ourselves by a treaty. Those who 
say 80 altogether miscalctilate the strength of the Protec- 
tionists and Prohibitionists in France. They did not witne8s, 
as I did, the outburst of indignation with which the 
announeement of the treaty was met by many circles in 
Pariš. Why, it is only a month or two ago that in the place 
which one woxdd have f ancied to have been the very oitadel 
of liberal opinions on these subjects, in the Aoadćmie de 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, a most lively discussion took 
place on some of the elementary doctrines of political eoonomy, 
in which if M. de Lavergne and others supported the right 
side, M. Cousin and M. Troplong, — ^great names, — were 
opposed to them. 

Passing from the treaty to the closely-allied subject of the 
wine duties, I will only allude to one obvioufl oonsideration. 
It is said that the British palate will never reconcile itself to 
Frenoh wines. I have no doubt that other speakers will 
refute this erroneous opinion by an appeal to the novelists of 
Isust century, and above ali to the English dramatists of the 
century bef ore ; but I will ref er merely to the case of Scotland. 
It is notorious that, up to a comparatively recent period, 
French wines were largely consumed in Scotland. Honor- 
able members ^ill remember the epigram — 

'* Firm and erect the Caledonian stoođi 
Prime wa8 his mutton and his claret good. 
* Let him drink port ! * the English Btatesman cried ; 
He dnmk the poison, and his špirit died.*' 

lllonsc 0/ Commofis, Fehruanj 1860.] 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON IN 1860. 

Louis Napoleon, then, is neither so bad nor so able as is 
currentlj supposed. ^' It is his fate," said one who knew him 
well, " to be always misconoeived. Peopleused to think him 
a Critin, and now they think him a God/' As we tum over 
page after page of his writing8, W6 are compelled to admit 
that he has ideas and aspirations which are, io a certain 
extent, refleoted in his policy. True, the ideas are often 
wrong-headed, while the poliey is dyed deeply with self- 
interest and a low kind of expeđienoy ; but he is not a vulgar 
tyrant of the old world type. With regard to his intellect, 
the mot de Vhiigme was hit on by a statesman ivho served him 
before the coup d'Statj who, speaking lately of the sudden 
tnms of his polioy, observed, * J7 ne mit pas la diffirence entre 
rSver et penser.^ He carries out his projeots with gieat pru- 
denoe and ooohiess, but he devises them in the špirit of an 
enthusiast. Henoe ariše strange contradietions. The fire 
and the water meet, and the whole vanishes in vapour. It 
was thiis that his dream of Italy free from the Alps to the 
Adriatio melted away in front of that grim Quadrilateral. 
It wa8 thus that his design of raising Hungary in rebellion 
and avenging on Austria the wrongs which she had inflioted 
on his uncle^ disappeored before the 8hadow of a ooming 
ooalition. Louis Napoleon is a suffioiently acute man to 
have foreseen both the diflSoulties of the Lombardo-Venetian 
eampaign, and the possible complications which might 
have resulted from an insurrection on the Đonube ; but his 
imagination was powerfully affected by the picture which 
it called up, and reason was silent tili he wa8 face to face 
with posrible disaster. 

No one has ever called him blood-thirsty. He does not 
even appear to be vindictive. The ezpressions which he 
makes use of in his works, with regard to his enemies are not 
particularly strong. He has always shown marked civility 
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to thoBe who were kind to him in his exile. Even amongst 
people who habitually spoke of him as fourhe and coguin^ 
we have alwaj8 heard him described as a man who woiild 
rather do an7body a good tum than a bad one. He appears 
to have been really affected by the oamage of Solferino, as 
well as awed by the tremendous magnitude of the oonflict. 
It is impossible not to 6ympathise more with him than with 
the legitimate and hereditary oppreesors of mankind. 

[^Saturdap Revietc {Spring of 1860), reprinted in * A Few 
Word^ on France by a Scottkh M,P.'*^ 

THE COMMERCIAL TKEATY OF 1860. 
It is not snrprising that those who look upon the Commer- 
cial Treaty as a blunder and a nusf ortmie shoidd think that the 
late session was wa8ted ; but I cannot understand language 
of this soit in the mouths of those who believe it to be a 
great blessing to us ali. From the first I have been strongly 
in its f avor. I was in Faris when it was announoed, and 
witne6sed the profound irritation whioh it oaused amongst 
the French Protectionists. I was muoh gratified by reoeiv- 
ing a month or two ago a note from an English gentleman,* 
not at first a partisan of the measuie, with whom I had dis- 
oussed it at the beginning of the session, and who sinoe has 
had the very best offioial opportumty of knowing exactly 
what was passing in Franoe. He assured me that eyery- 
thing had tumed out infimtely better than he had expected, 
and that the details of the treaty weFe being arranged with 
great f aimess by the French authorities. 

lAt Elgin, Octoher Ut, 1860.] 

RELATI0N8 OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 1861. 
Many of you have read, no doubt, the remarks whioh were 
recently made by Lord Palmerston in a speech at Dover 

* 8ir Louis Mallet. 
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These remarks have attraoted the more attention, beoause 
they called forth a 8omewhat angrj rejoinder from a most 
eminent person, aad a good friend of thk coimtiy, — I mean 
M. Michel Ckevalier. This gentleman, — ^to whom the great, 
the aknost saered oause of Free-trade owes so muoh, — ^took 
Lord FalmerstooL to task in aa address which he reoently 
delivered at Montpeli^, as if Lord Pahneraton had been 
aotuated by passions which belonged to aaother and a less 
enlightened age. Now, I am sure no one, who know8 what 
he is talking about, will aocuse me of being wanting in 
respect for M. Michel Chevalier, for whom publiclj and 
privatelj I have the sincerest ^teem. He is a good man 
and an able man; he is a great political economist, but he 
want8, perhaps, that political sense which is so aeeessarj to a 
statesman. Yery earlj in life he embraoed, like not a few 
who have aince become eminent among our neighbours, the 
6t. Simonian opinionS| and althongh he has long sinoe, I 
doubt not, out-lived that phase of belief, one oannot help 
seeing in this Montpelier address, traoes of the same habit of 
mind which was so Gonspicuous in his youth. He looks at 
the Emperor and his doings through rose-colored spectades. 
Because Napoleon III. is a convert to Free-trade, beoause he 
has done, and is doing, much for the material prosperitj of 
Franee, M. Chevalier forgets ali that is menacing to other 
nations in the attitude whioh he adopts abroad, ali that is 
debasing and dangerous to Franoe in the repressive policy 
which he enforees at home. To read his panegjric, one would 
think that that golden age of which St. Simon himself so 
truly said, " It is not in the past but in the future," had 
indeed arrived. It made me think of a leading article whieh 
I read some months ago in a Fiedmontese newspaper, vhich 
announced to the world that ^' imder the auspices of Victor 
Emmanuel, Lord Fahnerston, and Napoleon III., good had 
at length eommenced to prevail over eviL'* Now, I say to 
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M. Chevalier, and I am sure I speak the sentiments of most 
of his English friends — 

"We believe that on the friendship of Franoe and Englanđ 
đepends tho happiness of oiir age. "VVe believe that a war 
ivith Franoe woidd do more to imperil the results of dviliBa- 
tion, and to retard its advanoe, than almost anjthing that 
conld be mentioned. We are readj to admit that, in ali the 
negotiations oonnected with the Commercial Treaty, the 
French Government behaved with the etrictest honor^ and 
with the greatest oourte&j. We know that our friendly sen- 
timents are redprooated by many persons in ali dasses in 
Franoe. We know that the Emperor himself reciprocates 
them, with certain reservations ; but we also know that the 
masses in Franoe do not redprooate them. We know that 
hatred of England is deeply rooted amongst the peasantry 
and in the army. We know that, at any moment, the 
soruples of the enlightened, and the wishe8 of the Emperor 
himself, would have to be disregarded if the popular voice 
called loudly for war with England. And who shall say 
that, if England interfered with any of the wild sohemes of 
ambition which possess so many minds in Franoe, the popular 
voice would not do so ? 

To shovr how thoroughly unsettled people's ideas of poli- 
tical right and vrong have beoome beyond the Channel, I 
will relate a oonversation whieh I had in Pariš, last Đecember, 
with an eminent French political writer,* — one, indeed, of 
the half-dozen most eminent political writer8 in France. 
We were discussing the deorees of the 24th of November last, 
whioh, as you will remember, made a material and salutary 
change in the Constitution established after the coup (P^tat^ 
when my friend observed, " Well, France seems to me between 
two great fortimes. Either we shall have more liberty at 

• M, Pr^vost-Paradol. 
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home, or we shall have the Bliine." " What on eaith do you 
want with the Ehine P " I said. " Oh," he replied, " it would 
give us a frontier." " We in England," I rejoined, " do not 
think a river so valuable a frontier as you eeem to do." "Of 
course not," he said ; " God has given you the best of ali 
frontiers, — ^the sea, — and you can well afford to despise a river- 
frontier ; but, depend upon it, if Franoe had the frontier of 
the Bhine, even without the fortreases on its banks, ali 
Europe could not get across it." 

Now, I appeal to M. Chevalier, is this merely the dream 
of an individual, or is it a fair expression of the f eeling of 
multitudesP Is it or is it not true that the acquisition of 
Savoy and Nioe was the most popular act done by any 
Prench Government sinoe the f aU of Napoleon I. P "VVe 
cannot allow M. Chevalier to luli us into 8ecurity by the 
pleasant dreams which seem oongenial to his nature. While 
ardently, passionateIy anxious to keep the peace with France, 
we must be prepared for the wretched alternative. I trust, 
however, that the many knots, which have to be untied in 
Europe, will be imtied without war on the great soale, and 
that a better future than any one would venture oonfidently 
to predict, awaits our geiieration. In the hopeful words of 
Tocqueville, " I will not believe in the oontinuanoe of 
darkness, merely beoause I do not see the new sun which is 
destined to ariše." 

lAt Elginy 8eptef?iber 18th, 1861.] 

THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMBNT. 

The Volunteer movement I take to be the most important 
guarantee for the peaoe of Europe whioh reoent times have 
seen. Its moral effeot on the Continent has been great, 
and will be greater when its magnitude is better under- 
stood. M. E8quiro8, already well known by his excellent 
work on Holland and by other publioations, has led the 
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way in an artiole in the Revue de% deux MondeSj in which 
lie has pointed out the absurđitj of the Bajing which has 
been so muoh repeated of late, that Gfreat Britain is a naval 
but not a militarj nation. I am glad that the people of 
this oity, and of this oonstituencjr generally, have not been 
behind in the good work. The distrust of the designs of 
Franoe which prevailed so generallj last autumn wa8 not, I 
think, iU-founded. I oan vouoh at least for this being the 
view of niany of the people in Pariš who are best able to 
form an opinion. {_At Elgin^ October lat, 1860.] 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 1863. 

Tou know too well what I think of our relations with 
Franoe for me to say mueh upon that subjeet. Mr. Cobden 
woiLld teli ns, no doubt, that the f eelings with regard to 
Englfiuid, which oonst8uitly find vent in the press of Franoe, 
are those of vulgar prejudioe ; but a vulgar prejudioe whioh 
actuates so many of the scholaors, the orators, and the wamors 
of a great countTy, as well as the mass of its population, is 
quite as likely to influenoe its conduot as reason and oommon 
sense. [At Elgin, September 9th, 1863.] 

THE PARIŠ EXHIBITION OF 1867. 

The most auspicious event in the intemal affairs of the 
Frenoh empire, during the past yeaT, was the sucoess of the 
Great £xhibition and the ooncourse of rulers in Pariš, whioh 
enabled the panegyri8ts of the ilephew to say that he had 
reaohed even a higher pinnacle of glory than the imole, when 
" Tahna was playing at Erfurt to a pitful of kings ;" or when, 
as I once heard the late Prinoe Esterhazy describe, Napoleon 
I. held his court at Moritzburg on his way to Bussia, amidst 
a not less brilliant crowd. I hope this last reminiscence may 
not be ominous, for the old man added in the next breath — 
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*^ I Baw him pass through Đreaden, a f ew months afterward0, 
in a sleđge with one attendsuit." This remarkable gather- 
ing in the Champs de Mars will remain, in the imagination of 
our neighbours, the most briliismt poition of a pioture which 
has not wanted shadow. The dark background, against 
whioh the Great Exhibition stands out, is formed by the 
oonunercial distress, hj the embarrassment of several great 
pecuniaij nndertakingB pecnliarlj oonnected vith the 
Imperialist r^gime^ by eonsiderable poptdar difioontent, but, 
above ali, by the teirible oatastrophe of Mexioo. 

lAi Peterhead, December 19thy 1867.] 

M. THIBBS IN 1867. 

"The level of intelleot is sinking in Franoe," say8 M. 
Dupont-White, by no means a violent writer; and the 
remark seems, as far as I can judge, to be perfectly correct. 
One sees this not only in the absnrdities of the servile Farlia- 
mentaiy majority ; one sees it in a difEerent way, even in the 
viitings of some most gifted members of the Opposition. 
8urely nothing but the necessity of finding the deeply-hated 
Government ^rong in everything it does, oould have perpe- 
tnated the influence of a political heresiaroh like M. Thiers. 
[At Peterhead, December 19^A, 1867.] 

FRANCE IN 1868. 

France possesses few political writers so distinguished as 
M. Pr^vost-Paradol. Pariš is never wearied of praising his 
felioitous tums of expression, and the Academy opened its 
doors to him at an exceptionally early age. "VVith aU that 
his oountrym'en say about his brillianoy of ezpression, readers 
in other ooimtries oannot f ail to agree ; but when they go on 
to praise, not the manner, but the matter, we are obliged to 
part oompany with them. The last ohapter of his reoent 
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work, La France Nauvelle is a oompendium of everything 
that a wis6 Frenohman shoiild not think about foreign 
politios. It would be difficult to point to any pieoe of ivrit- 
ing more caloulated to do misohief by irritating the self-love 
of a proud and susoeptible people. If we are to choose 
between the foreign polioy of this g'naae-Liberal manifesto, 
and the foreign polioy of the Imperial Government, we can- 
not have a moment's hesitation in thanking Heaven that the 
grip of a power, which has hitherto proved irresistible, is at 
the throat of ali those who sit at the feet of M. Thiers.* 

M. Prevost-Paradol would probably 8ay that the disap- 
proval of the nvals and enemies of his oo\mtTy, — and he con- 
siders every nation which is tolerably near and tolerably 
powerful to be an enemy, — is only a oonfirmation of the truth 
of his view8. I must, however, disolaim, in the most 
emphatio manner, any hoBtility to France. like M. Prevost- 
Paradol, I am obliged to admit that the ^uestion of cosmo- 
politan preponderanoe is already decided against the French, 
and in f avour of the Anglo-Saxon race ; but it seems to me 
that, in Europe, France may still for a long time hold the 
first place. The way, however, to do this, is not to rush into 
a mad war with Grermany, in which viotory and def eat would 
be almost alike disastrous, but so to order her intemal affairs 
as to prevent the disproportion between the numbers of 
Frenohmen and Germans beooming so alarmingly great. 
M. Prevost-Paradol himself admits that from 1817 to 1864^ 
the population of Prussia increased by 82 per oent., while the 
population of France only increased by 25 per oent. What 
France wants in order to keep or improve her European posi- 
tion is,— /r«^, a rate of increase more proportioned to that of 
her rivals; secondfy, an extension of the beneficent policy 
inaugurated by the commercial treaty of 1860 ; thirdlyy a 

* See for a statement of xny opinions with regardto M. Thier8,~an articl& 
on Stnior*a Canver$aticnš in tibe Nintieenth Century for August 1878. 
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disarmament on a sufficientlj large scale materiallj to add to 
her indufitrj ; fourthly^ intemal tranquillity ; and fifthly^ the 
adoption of such an attitude in her f oreign policy as may 
allow her productive classes to devote their whole energy to 
their natural work, instead of losing time in speculations as 
to how many weeks or dajs peaoe is likely to oontinue. 

\A Politicai Survet/, published in Decefnber 1868.] 

FRANCE IN 1870. 

M. Prćvost-Poradol, who8e untimely fate tlirew such a 
gloom over Parisian 80oi6ty a f ew months ago, but of whom 
we may ahnost think now as of one taken away f rom the evil 
to oome, looked f orward with deep melanoholy to the prospect 
that his oountry would ere long exchange the position of 
Bome f or that of Athens ; would cease to be able 

** To spare the subject, and war down the proud ;** 

and woidd influence the nations of the world only by her 
inteilect, not by her arms. I am afraid he woidd have been 
the first to weloome9 "^th a view to avoiding that oonsumma- 
tion, this foolish and disastrous war, if, at least, it had been 
oommenoed by a Government to which he wiBhed heartily 
well. There was small ohance, when he wrote his last book, 
that France wouId have to oontent herself with playing a 
peaceful part in Eurt)pe ; but now it really seems as if this 
were not impossible. Will such a state of things, if it oomes 
about, be so very calamitous for that great country P "Vfas 
there not a time when the G-erman empire was the oountry, 
par exceUenc€j of politics and war, when Pariš was the centre 
of study for ali Christendom P 'We have become so aocus- 
tomed to think of Pariš as the capital of pleasure ; the f ocus 
of ali State intrigue ; the fierce and imperious beauty, ever 
ready to bid her legions sweep across her neighbour's fron- 
tiers, that we are apt to forget this well-known historical 
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f aot ; and now that BarbaroBsa has at length awok6 with a 
vengeanoe, and is standing before the walls of a citj greater 
than Milan,* we rub our ejes in amazement as if a new 
thing had oome to us. Yet, after ali, the truest oonquests of 
Franoe have been the oonque8t8 of her intelleot. The oon- 
guests of Louis XrV. and of Napoleon may be won bc^k ; 
but her intellectual conque8ts of the eighteenth eentury will 
never be won baok, tili the Seine runs up from the sea. It 
is not a Uttle remsurkable that the last great literaij event 
whioh happened in Grermany before the deolaration of war 
was the publication of a remarkablj f air and appreciative 
biography, by a German, of Voltatre, the most Prench of 
Frenchmen. It was the publication of that work which led 
to the oorrespondenoe between Strauss and Henan, which has 
been not the least remarkable incident connected with the 
dash of the two civilisations. 

lAt Elgin, November Uth, 1870.] 

FRJLNCE AND GERMANT. 

France herself would have had nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to f ear from Germany, if she could only have let well 
or iU, as she pleased to consider it, alone. And was she not 
wamed, 8uid wamed by one who wa8 latterly more a Frenoh- 
man than a GhennanP Some of you may remember the 
words of the terrible propheoy whioh I quoted at the end of 
my speeoh to you in 1867. Have they not oome trueP 
listen. I said, " Were I to say anything of Foreign Poli- 
tios at this moment, it would only be to ask some of my 
friends in Franoe to re-read those pages in whioh, a genera- 
tion ago, one -^hom they afterwards čame to know well, — the 
invalid of the Bue d'Amsterdam,t — gavethem a solemn, and, 

* I waa thinkiAg of the Tigorons linea of 6trachwitB — 

'* Fiirwahf ihr !|>>iigobaTdeii đas war ein 8chwerer Tiiii 
Đen fcVieđrioh Barbaroflsa diurch Mailand's Bresche ritt.*' 
t Henii^HeiA«. 
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as it Beems, by no means a superfluous waming. ' When 
you hear the noise and the tumult of the German Bevolu- 
tion, be on your guard, our dear neighbouiB of Franoe, and 
don't mix jonrselves up vitli the bnsiness we are about. It 
may work you harm if you do. Have a care not to fan the 
fire. Have a care not to estinguish it, f or you may very 
ea8ily bum your fingers I If in by-gone times, in our state 
of indolenoe and serfage, 'we weFe able to meajsure ourselves 
with you, we shall be much better able to do bo now, in the 
arrogant intoxication of our young liberty. You know your- 
selves what a State can do in sueh a moment as that, and 
you your8elveB are not now in suoh a moment. ' " 

[At Elgin, November 16«, 1870.] 

FRANCE-HEK L0S8 OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE, 1870. 

There are some who teli us that Franoe, deprived of several 
of her limbs, that is, of Alsace and part of Lorraine, will fali 
into eonvulsions and perish. Such language makes one 
think of the prayer of Paul Louis Courier : " May HeaTen 
defend us from the Evil One, and from metaphors ! " No 
proof whatever can be brought f orward to show that a los« 
of terTitory to Franoe would be f ollowed by any suoh result. 

lAt Elgin, November 15th, 1870.] 

EMILE OLLIVIER IN 1872. 

M. Emile Ollivier is now down in the world. It is the 
fashion to abuse him, and no doubt he made one of the most 
terrible and deadly blunders that ever was made by a publie 
man ; but, having said tlus, I vnJl also 8ay, from loĐg and 
intimate acquaintance, that his impulses were alway8 gene- 
rous, that in many respects his opinions were far more 
enlightened than those of many persons who ran him down 
as a deserter to Imperialism. \^At Ei^in^ 1872.] 
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FRANCE IN 1875. 

Our own is not the only countrjr where a period of compa- 
rative inaotioa has suooeeded one of ezigencj and endeavour. 
The same phenomenon may be obeerved in Franoe, where, 
however, there wa8 very muoli more need of rest than there 
was on this side of the Ghannel, where, to say the truth, there 
wa8 very little or none. I passed some day8 in Pariš in 
Maroh 1874. Then the tone of every one I enoountered was 
one of extreme di8quiet. No one wa8 satisfied with what 
existed. Eyery one was expeeting a ohange, and not an 
agreeable ohange. " If you stop," said a very eminent person 
to me, '' the first hundred men whom you meet in the 
street and ask them what is wantod for Franoe, ninety-nine 
out of the hundred will reply — a Điotatorship, a Diotatorship 
of some one or other, we don't much care of whom, if only 
he be a Dietator." It woidd be difficult to put more strongly 
one's uneasiness at the esisting state of things. Another 
person, not less eminent, said to me, *^ I think what we are 
most likely to see is a retum of the empire, but of the 
empire worsened in every way : each of the men whom we 
associate with Napoleon III., and against whom there wa8 
enough to be said, being replaoed by some one with far more 
faults and far fewer ments. In fact, I expeot an empire 
without the best thing in it, whioh was the Emperor.'* 

I passed through Pariš again, the other day, on my way 
back from the East, and again I saw a good many people. 
It seemed to me that the tone was in eyery respect better and 
more hopeful, None of those I 8aw were republicans, and 
80 they could not be suspected of being in better heai-t 
beoause their own ideas had gained during last year ; but 
they shnigged their shoulders, and said, " Tou know we are 
not republioans, but, on the whole, things are getting on 
pretty well, and, if we 8aw no danger from without, we should 
be fairly oomfortable." The danger from without, which 
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they anticipate, comes from Gennany. A vast number of 
Frenclimen have persuaded themselves that the O-erman 
militarj leaders do not think that the power of Prance to 
annoj Q-ennan7 was sufficientlj broken by the late oampaign, 
and believe that these yory influential counsellors of the 
Berlin Grovemment are oontinuallj pressing for a renewal of 
the war. Purther, they conceive that Prinoe Bismarck 
believes that a new war with France woiild be the readiest 
means to prevent the dissensions, whioh have been ezcited by 
his eccleslafitical poliGy, attalning formidable proportions. 
I wiflh these f ears were wholly without f ounđation, but, unfor- 
tunately, there is no denying that the military špirit haa 
taken a greater hold of Germany than her best friends oould 
wifih. France is herself chiefly to blame for this, for it was 
the fear of French aggression, continued for several genera- 
tions up to 1870, whioh did more than anything else to 
develop that evil beyond the Ehine. You niay 8ay of mili- 
tary glory what Thierry said of history : " Hi8tory does 
not let go her viotim ; he who has drunk but once of that 
stroDg and bitter wine, will drink it to his life's end." How- 
ever in accordanoe with experience such a phenomenon niay 
be, one does not the less regret it and appeal from one's 
German friends of 1875 to one's German friends of even ten 
years ago. \^At Elgin, May 1875.] 

FRANCP: as SEEN in SENIOR'S conversations. 

Those persons who do not believe that up to the signature 
of the Commeroial Treaty of 1860, we were more than once 
in very serious danger of having a quarrel f orced upon us by 
our nearest neighbour, will find much in these volumes which 
will be disagreeable to them upon that subject, and but little 
which they will like; but it is highly desirable that the 
public, which has, sinoe the war of 1870, been dreaming of 
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dangers from ali kinds of impossible quarter8, fihotild be 
reoalled to the faot that the one powery whioh could be 
seriouslj troublesome to us, if it woiild, is Franoe ; and that 
for that reason every movement there, tending to dizninish 
the hateful inilitary špirit, whioh has brought so muoh inoon- 
venience to ali Europe, should be eagerlj weloomed and 
every sjmptom of an opposite nature carefally watched. 
IIappily, there is great reason to believe that the masses of 
the peasantry in Franoe are getting better to understand 
their power, and when the masses of the peasantry understand 
their power, the day8 of vast armaments are numbered in 
Franoe as elsewhere. Let us do ali to knit together the two 
nations by the bonds of eommon interest and oommon agree- 
ment in sane Yiews of European politics ; but let us cherish 
no sentimental illusions as to ali old grudges having been 
forgotten, or any Bpecially friendly feelings being perma- 
nently entertained. If the poKey of 1860 could be carrieđ 
to its fullest conseguences, ali would soon be weU ; but the 
ghost of M. Thiers will walk for some time longer. 

\^The Nineteenth Centurt/^ August 1878.] 

FRANCE IN 1881. 

Corning nearer home, we may observe, with some regret, 
that Franoe has started on a new career of conquest. * With 
some regret,' I say, for the šake of Franoe, not for the šake 
of her neighbours, who oan only gain by her being employed 
elsewhere. Franoe is rich, but she has one * opera-box,^ as 
Louis Philippe oalled it, in Algeria already, and she oan 
hardly, with advantage to herself, have a seoond one in 
Tunis. ♦ ♦ » » 

« « * * « 

I wish v^e saw more new men of mark smd merit in the 
new Chamber. The deficienoy of suoh is perhaps the least 
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satisf actorj I eature in the present as compared witlx the neor 
past of Franoe. I was thinking the other daj how inanj 
more people there were when I was a joung man, whom 
a foreigner going over to Pariš would have wanted to come 
to kiiow than there are now. Very few luminarles, indeed, 
are above the horizon in 1881, whioh were not above it in 
the end of the fifties. And how many have eunk in night ! 

lAt Banff, September 1881.] 



ITALT. 

BELGITJM AND 8ARDINIA IN 1858. 

The eye of the lover of constitutional freedom, as it 
wanders aoross Europe, passes carelesslj over its great 
empires and glittering capitals, to rest upon two small coun- 
tries. Nearly equal in population, Belgium and Sardinia are 
not only separated by a wide extent of territory, but are as 
diverse as possible in their phy8ical oonformation. The one 
hears through ali its rugged provinces those two old voices of 
Liberty, * the voice of the moiintains and the voice of the 
sea ; ' while the other, from the oak-clad limestone heights 
along the Upper Meuse to the bustling quay8 of Antwerp, 
prasents a long succession of pietures whieh are suggestive 
only of submission and of peace, — bright' streams whioh 
hurry down green valleys to tum the wheel8 of f actories, oom- 
fields like those which Eubens painted around his ovm home, 
and broad oanals which wind amongst vast piles of building 
sueh as were raised in rieh cities before commeroe was 
divorced from beauty. 

These two States enteređ, within the memory of men who 
are still young, upon the difficult path of organic ref orm, and 
they have pursued, and are pursuing it, amidst resemblances 
and oontrasts whioh are well woTthy of attention. 

b2 
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Wliile it would be a mistake to oompare the modem 
royalty of Belgium with the điadem of OypruB and Jerusalem 
or the ooronet of Monf errat, it is nevertheless true that the 
reigning f amilies in both ooimtries have more of an aristo- 
cratio than a regal oharaoter. The houBe of Savoj has riaen 
chieflj by the usual poliojr of great f eudal nobles, ever lajing 
field to field, and pressmg onward toward8 the rioh plain of 
Lombardjr. The royal familj of Belgium has imitated, with 
ourions exaotne8B and sucoess, those arts which built up, 
acoording to the old sajing, the fortunes of 'happj 
Austria.' The Sardinian oonstitution is modelled on the 
Frenoh charter. The Belgian, whioh was itself the mould 
in whieh the short-lived Austrian oonstitution of 1848 waB 
čast, is also oopied from the Frenoh legislation of 1830 ; but 
muoh deeper traoes have been left in the Belgian oonstitution 
by the anoient liberty of Flanders than have been given to 
the Sardinian by the forgotten privileges of the small 
Bepublios of Fiedmont. The history whioh these two oonsti- 
tutions inaugurated has been yery muoh the same. Belgium 
has feared the distraotions, or the united energies of Franoe. 
Sardinia has feared the PrsBtorian bands of Austria. In 
both, the most diffioult Farliamentary questions have been 
those whioh tferenched upon religion. In both, the Govern- 
ment has had to mediate between extreme parties. In both, 
eoonomical ref orm is advancing with steady steps, and oom- 
meroe may point vith satisfaction to the present of Gbnoa, 
li^ge, and Verviers, as well as to the future of Spezia. 

The press of the two ooimtries presents many f eatures of 
resemblanoe. The war which is waged between the organs 
of the Liberal and Clerical party in Belgium finds a parallel 
in the livelong battle whioh is carried on between the 
Opinione and its allies on the one hand, and the Atmionta on 
the other. In both oountries the Clerical and Catholic 
joumals lose no opportunity of embarrassing the Govem- 
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ment, forgetful that by doing so they are only, espeoiallj in 
Piedmont, playing iuto the hands of those dangeroufi adver- 
saries, wlio are represented by the papers oondueted in either 
State by a Bepublicau and Socialist faotion, wliich wiahes to 
involve the present balanoed Government and ali ecclesias- 
tioal institutions in one oommon min. 

Belgium and Sardinia are alike fortunate in the virtues, 
nay, even in the faults of their rulers. Leopold I., clo8ely 
connected with the English Eoyal family, wa8 long the 
observer of onr free institutions, and the friend of our leading 
public men, before a sudden tum of the political wheel 
brought within his grasp the dazzling bauble of Gbeeoe or the 
more solid prize of Belgium. A oonstitutional education, 
wi8e advioe, and a certain want of interest in the exeroise of 
power have oombined with a love of pleasure and with f eeble 
health, to make him averse to that misohievous meddling 
whiGh, often arising from a morbid sense of duty, has not 
unfrequently been the bane of more energetic rulers, Some- 
thing of the same kind may be said of Yictor Emmanuel. 
Enown until the advance into Lombardy only as a good 
officer, a daring sportsman, and a prince of rather unpopular 
manners, he has di6played in the trying year6 whiQh have 
f ollowed, not indeed great administrative ability, nor ertra- 
ordinary profioiency in diplomatic intrigue, nor yet a mind 
susoeptible of the charms of literature, and full of zeal f or 
the advancement of art. Ali these things have been oommon 
in Italy. But the rough sportsman has shown himself 
possessed of virtues rare in the annals of Este or Medici. 
He has proved himself a true-hearted and honest man ; and 
he has done this amidst much disoouragement from the 
unwise among his own subjects, in spite of the mingled 
frowns and oajoleries of his brother rulers, and under a 
combination of extemal misf ortunes, whiQh the priests, the 
teachers of his youth, as they would be the betrayer8 of his 
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riper jears, have done their best to represent to him as the 
judgments of offended Heaven. 

[^Continental RevieWy 1858.] 

ITALT IN 1860. 

I think it was I who, by a happy aoGident, had the oppor- 
tiinitj of being the first to exprefis in the House of Commons 
those Bentiments of good-will to Garibaldi and his enterprise 
which have since been so general. How strangelj rapid has 
been the progrese of events ! It is little more than f our 
months since I spoke, before the news of the landing at 
Maršala had oome to this oountiy. What I then ventured to 
hope f or was a guerilla war carried on with sucoess in the 
intorior of 8icily, while the great towns remained in the 
hands of the Neapolitans. Now, however, we have the king 
of Naples cooped up in a oomer of his Continental dominions, 
a mere eyot amidst the flood of revolution. I wi8h one oould 
f eel secure in the permanenoe of Garibaldi's success ; but we 
dare not f orget that these men of Southern Italy are the sons 
and sons' sons of slaves ; that they have never yet proved 
themselves able either to retain their freedom, or even to 
make a štand in the open field. If their sovereign is 
descended from the miscreant who called in the bayonets of 
the f oreigner, they are the ohildren of the imbeciles who gave 
up what might have easily been the Thermopyl8D of Italy, 
the pass of Antrodoco. With regard to their fitness for self- 
govemment, there is a document to which I would ref er you, 
I mean the speeeh of Lord Heytesbury in the House of Peers 
in 1849, in which he describes in much detail the disastrous 
conf usion whioh led to the faU of the Sicilian oonstitution of 
1812 ; but I confess I have in Cavour a confidence which I 
have not in Garibaldi. I do not believe him to be so single- 
minded a politician, but I fear it is but too true in suoh a 
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game as this Italian one, as in manj others, that he who woald 
be suooessful must suffer not onlj fools but rogues glađly. 

lAt Elgin, Ociober Ut, 1860.] 



TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 

The events in Italy are rapiđlj bringing near that oon- 
smnmation so devoutly to be wished for, — the oessation of the 
temporal power of the Pope, It would be rash to prediot 
that Pius the Ninth mll be the last bishop of Rome, who 
will wield the soeptre, but so much at least is oertain that a 
very influential section of the Sacred College would be quite 
willing that it should be so. 

I do not know that sueh an event will be a gain to our mere 
prof essed controversialists. 

Good and thoughtful men, however, both Protestants and 
Catholics, wiil heartilj rejoice, For ages yet to oome they 
will dispute. It is impossible, indeed, for us to look forward 
to a time when a certain order of minds will not embraoe the 
teaching of the Boman ohurch ; but still we hope, in spite 
of orange ruffianism in Ganada and green ruffianism in 
Ireland, that these quarrels will ultimately be transferred 
from the streets to the cloisters and the schools. 

lAt Elgin, Odober Ut, 1860.] 

ITALT IN 1861. 

I do not agree with Mr. Boebuck in wi8hing that Austria 
should keep Venetia, but I am free to admit that she has a 
great deal to say for herself . To many Austrian statesmen 
the Q,uadrilateral appears to be not only a means of influence 
in Italy, but an ab8olutely necessaiy def enoe of Germany, 
If we seli Venetia, they say, we must expend much more 
than we get for it in building new fortifications, and in 
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maintaiaing 150,000 additional troops. It is vain to talk 
to us of defending the Italian Alps; we know that thej 
would be a poor barrier if we did not command the north- 
east oomer of Italy. Vienna would not be safe in case of a 
war with France, as the campaign of 1797 verj suffioientlj 
proves. Again they saj — If we lose Venice, how long shall 
we keep Trieste, or even Fiume P Haw long shall we keep 
the Đalmatian coast P How long shall we have any navj or 
meroantile marine at aU P They would go on to urge muoh 
about its being the interest of ali Europe that they should 
hold the Quadrilateral against Ftanoe or against Italyy which 
they consider likely to be the vassal of France. 



To ali such arg^mcnts, howeyer, there seems to me this 
answer — It is too late. Đoubtless it will be inoonvenient 
for Austria to lose Venetia, but by her own outrageous 
f olly, she has rendered her permanent retention of it quite 
impoBsible. Thirty year8 ago Italian umty was the aspira- 
tion of a f ew exiles. The atrocious 8y8tem whioh Austria 
established in her own Italian dominions, and the muoh 
more atrocious system which she fostered beyond their limits^ 
have made it the faith of an entire people. Italy might 
have been great and happy9 although divided into half-a- 
dozen States. Austrian Italy might have been happyy 
though the white uniform wa8 to be seen in ali her strong 
places ; but her rulers deliberately ohose that this should not 
be SO) and oonsequently they may rest assured that no 
oomplaints of inconvenienoe, no suggestion of danger to 
English interests (dangers, which I may observe, seem to 
me very visionary), will prevent the English people fully 
Bympathising with the ItaJians when it seems good to them 
once more to take the field. 



[At JElgin, September 18M, 1861.] 
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THE STATE OF ITALY, 1862. 
The Italians are generallj aoouBed of being hot-headed ; 
but I think that, in the matter of this debate, they have given 
118 a lesson in moderation. "VVlien it vras first understood at 
Turin that the Ivonorable Baronet* intended to oall the atten- 
tion of this Hoiise to the intemal affairs of the kingdom of 
Italy, some violent persons proposed that thej, in their tum, 
shoiild get up a discossion in the Italian Parliament about the 
interna! affairs of Ireland. I am happj to saj, howeyer, that 
the good sense of the majoritj of the deputies, to whom this 
proposal wa8 mentioned, induoed them to soout it, and to leave 
Her Majestj's Gh>yemment, ivith the assistanoe of Parlia- 
ment, — ^a Parliament, be it obserred, in no way more legally 
oonstituted than the Italian one, — ^to govem Ireland as it deems 
best. What possible right have we to interf ere, under present 
circumstanoes, in the intemal affairs of the kingdom of Italy P 
When a O-ovemment beoomes so hopeles8ly bad, that it oan 
be oalled by a oonservative stateonan writing to a conserva- 
tive and amidst the applause of the civilised world, *' a nega- 
tion of God," it may be very right for us to interfere, to 
prevent horrors which are a disgraoe to our oommon humanity ; 
but, even upon the 8howing of the honorable Baronet himself , 
there is at present nothing worse than a languid rebellion 
being 8lowly trampled out by the legitimate authority. The 
honorable Baronet may perhaps object to the phrase I have 
used, — " a negation of Gk)d," — ^but the language of the most 
eloquent defender of the Papal power is quite as strong. 
** Look," 8ays Gount de Montalembert, " at those wretched 
sovereigns of Italy, men of politica so prof ound, of imaginar 
tions so marvellously f ertile for the destruotion of the admir- 
able raoe whioh they misgovem, that they have made their 
oountry« a moral and idtelleotaal hell, and have oompelled ali 
the best špirita to ourse that land, the feurest under heaven, 

♦ Sir George Bowyer. 
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because, as they justlj sajr, a tomb is never a oountrj." But 
even granting that the honorable Baronet has a right to ask us 
to discuBsthe intemal affairs of Italj, what case has he made 
out f or bis friends P He bas told us of atrooities oommitted 
by tbe troops of tbe king, but wbat is bis autbority for tbose 
atrooities P Are tbey tbe reactionaij newspaper8 of Italy P 
Is it not perf ectly notorious tbat tbese are in tbe bands of 
persons so unscrupulous tbat tbe f act of any pieoe of intelli- 
gence appearing in tbem is abnost a presumption tbat tbat 
pieoe of intelligenoe is f alse P Or does tbe bonorable Baronet 
derive bis inf ormation from private letters P If be does, be 
will find it difficult to prove tbat tbose letters are not written by 
persons wbo are tbe aocomplices, — ^tbe meaner accomplioes, — 
of tbose very brigeoids wbom tbey put f orward to do tbeir wark. 
Notbing would be easier tban to get up a list of atrooities 
longer tban tbat of tbe bonorable Baronet. But altbougb tbe 
medieval imagination of bimself and tbose wbo sit near bim 
may luiuriate in sueb tbings, tbey are too borrible for tbe 
House of Commons. Witb regard to tbis wbole subject of 
briganda^e, surely we can bave notbing more decisive tban 
tbe dying declaration of tbe least disreputable of tbose 
brigands, wbo met bis f ate last December. It may be in tbe 
reooUection of tbe House tbat a Spaniard named Borges, wbo 
appears to bave been a man of bonor, was deeeived by tbe 
persons wbo surround tbe ex-king of Naples into tbe belief 
tbat tbere was a real insurreotion going on in bis f avor in tbe 
Neapolitan provinces, — tbe kind of insurreotion in wbiob an 
bonorable f anatio migbt take part witbout disgraoing bis name 
or tbe reputation of a soldier. He landed in tbe Neapolitan 
provinces witb a oommission oonstituting bim Generalissimo ; 
be soon found, bowever, tbat tbe regim^ts of ivbicb be bad 
been told were purely imaginary, tbat tbe troops wbiob be bad 
expeoted to oonunand oonsisted of tbe mere sweeping of tbe 
galleys, oommanded, amongst otber ruffians, by one Crocco, 
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whom he describes as a monster in human shape. So muoh 
with regard to the f acts of the honorable Baronet. But if we 
bave not a right to discu« the intemal affairs of Italj, we 
have everj right to disouBS its extemal affairB, and f or this 
plain reason, that our own foreign relations are oloBely bound 
up with its foreign relations. As long as the present abnor- 
mal state of things continues in Italj, a general war may 
break out at any moment ; we shall alwa7S be uneasj about 
our estimates, and kept in that painful state of preparation 
f or war, which is only a less evil than war itself . Now, what 
are the two causes of this exoeptional state of things in Italy P 
They are Venioe and Bome. "With regard to the first of these, 
I am free to admit that the Italian nationality CTy can no 
more be def ended bef ore the tribuual of pure reason than any 
other nationality cry. It might be much better if nations 
oould be made to understand that good govemment is the 
first thing, and that the question between foreign and domestio 
govemment, where the subject popidation is small, is really a 
matter of 8econdaiy importanoe. XJnfortimately, however, it 
want8 very little insight to see that nations are not govemed 
by pure reason ; that this nationality cry is the cry of the 
time, and that, whereYer it is sufficiently strong, it must in the 
end be yielded to. Of oourse, there is no doubt that plausible 
reasons have been put f orward to show that the loss of Venetia 
would be extremely inconv^ent to Austria ; but the question 
is not about oonvenienoe or inoonvenienoe ; it is about national 
existenoe or national min. It is impossible that Austria oan 
right itself without making political eonoessions to Hungajy, 
and without getting rid of Venetia in retum either f or a large 
sum of money or f or territorial oompensation elsewhere. I am 
happy to think that there is a hurge party in Austria, including 
some persons who štand very near the throne, whioh would most 
willingly throw overboard Venetia if they oould venture to 
propose sueh a measure without iiritating the susceptibilities 
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of the Emperor, and throwing more power into the hands of 
the absolutist olique, wliioh still flits about the palaoe in 
Vienna. I am sure that our G-ovemment will act in aooord- 
anoe with the wishe8 alike of the House of Gommons and of 
the Britiflh nation, if , while ta.kmg oare not to wotmd the 
priđe of a high-spirited and patriotio people, thej lose no 
opportimitj of impressing upon the Austrian Gabinet the 
expeđienoy of jielding to circumstances, and abridging the 
the state of things whioh is dangerous to Europe, and must, 
if oontinued, prove absoluteljr fatal to Austria. "With regard 
to the question of Kome, there is one point on which the 
Italians have, as it seems to me, a right to ezpress their 
opinion very stronglj. It ui quite intolerable that the 
ex-king of Naples ahould be permitted to use that wealth, which 
he hafl oarried away with him, to exaite oonfusion within the 
territories which he wa8 unable to govem. It maj be said 
that the Emperor of the Frenoh onlj permits it in order to 
8how that Italy can really triumph even over suoh a terrible 
disadvantage as this ; but I rather f ear that he only permits 
it to oontinue f or want of oourage to take a deoisive step ; 
and although, as I shall pre8ently point out, the Italians 
ought not to be too impatient to insist on the withdrawal of 
the French from Some, they, and we, and ali oivilised man- 
kind have an interest in protesting against the brigandage 
and filibustering of Francis II. and Monsignor de M4rode. 
^ith regard to the oooupation of Bome by the Frenoh, I am 
not one of those who believe, after making deduotions of ali 
mixed motives, that the intentions of the Emperor with 
regard to Italy are otherwi8e than very fair and honorable. 
But his favorite motto is ' ne rien bmsquer. ' As far baok 
as the year 1849, when the newB of the battle of No vara 
čame to Pariš, he was on the point of deolaring war against 
Austria. He was pievented doing so by the entreaties of 
his Ministers, and for ten years he bided his time. I cannot 
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help seeing that he has to oonteud with great điffioulties. 
Of these I will mention only two. Up to the time when he 
retumed from his long exile, he never believed that religion 
-^as a politioal power in France at ali. He was imdeoeived 
by the remarkable energj đisplajed by the clergy at the 
time of his election to the Presidencj, and from that time he 
has obyioi}sly never been able to make up his mind what the 
real strength of the Ultramontane party in France may be. 
And no wonder; it is one of the most difficnlt que8tions 
whioh can be put to any one. Let any gentleman ask the 
opinion on it of the six best inf ormed Frenchmen with whom 
he is aoquainted, and he will be perf ectly astonished by the 
diver8ity of the replies which he will reoeive. His seoond 
great di£Sculty is to be f ound in the f act that it has been the 
traditional policy of Frenoh statesmen to keep Italy weak, to 
prevent the formation of a great power upon the southem 
frontier of Franoe. Ali the heads of the * old parties ' 
continually and pertinaciou8ly repeat that Louis Napoleon, by 
giving in to the soheme of a united Italy, is sacnficing to his 
own crotchets the peimanent interests of his empire. For 
these, and other reasons, he must be extremely circimispect ; 
but I belieTe, nevertheless, that, in that dreamy and inoon- 
stant mind, where so many things are in a state of flux and 
refluz ! there is one point fixed, and that is a determination 
to befriend Italy if he can do so without injuring what he 
loves a great deal better than Italy, — the prospects of his 
dyna8ty. On the whole, Sir, 1 do not take a very unf avor- 
able view of the present condition of Victor Emmanuel's 
kingdom. I think that the members of the present as of the 
f ormer Parliament in Turin have shown great good sense in 
aflecting rather the fame of being good men of business than 
of being great debaters. I think that the whole oonduct of 
Victor Emmanuel 8hows that those who recently aocused him 
of being in ill-humour with the working of oonstitutional 
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monarohj, judged him harslilj and imfairlj. And, finally, 
I think that English laberals, if they have anjthing to saj 
to Italj, except to apologise for meddling in her affairs at 
ali, ehonld quote to her the maxim whiQli I have alreadj 
mentioned, * Ne rien bruBquer.* 

[Home of Commom^ April lltt, 1862.] 

ITALT IN 1863. 

That the affairs of Italy will once again, and that ere very 
long, become of European interest is hardly doubtfiil. I am 
not alluding to the Koman question. I am alluding to the 
question of Venetia, or, more properly speaking, the que8tion 
of the Quadrilateral. Tes, it is but too true the Quadri- 
lateral is, as has been well remarked, the secret of Italy. As 
long as Austria retains that strategic position, equally power- 
f ul for attack and def ence, so long will Italy be obliged to 
keep up an enormous army, and to incnr expenses which 
must oontinually increase the disorder of the finances. Ere 
long Viotor Emmanuel will be forced to go to war whether 
he likes it or not. [At Elgin, Sept 9th, 1863.] 

ITALY m 1866. 

Still no matter who did it ; a great work is done. Austria 
is out of Italy and out of the Germanic Conf ederation, and 
'with a smaller amount of human suffenng than I for one in 
my wilde8t drecuns ever hoped. 

« « * « 

Indeed, the mairellous good luck of Italy in getting 
Prussia to do her work is as remarkable as her previous mis- 
fortunes. Ever sinoe 1869 she has been the spoilt ohild of 
f ortune, and at last, as some one yery truly said, has gaineđ 
Venetia 8imply by crying for it. Let us hope that freedom 
from the yoke of the stranger will bring a speedy settlement 
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of ali her intemal đifficulties, together with commeroe and 
wealth. Genius is probablj not oommoner in Italy than 
elsewliere, but assuređlj there is no European oountry where 
talent and capaoitj are so widely distributed. 

lAt Elgin, Oct. 9th, 1866.] 



ITALT IN 1867. 

Let ufl now sum up the resulta of our survey. Italy has a 
large and inoreasing population, a great extent of f ertile land 
stiU lying waste, over wliich that population may eztend, 
together with an infinite Yariety of climates and desoriptions 
of country, liighly favorable to a many-sided national life. 
In agrioulture much has been done, but much remains to do, 
and agriculture must ever remaui the main element of her 
pro8perity. Her mineral resources, though not very great, 
may be much developed. Her fine winter climate, her work8 
of art, her historical recollections, and the charms of her 
Bcenery, are so many veins of wealth as yet very imperfectly 
worked. As a manufacturing country, she has no great 
future in the production of the commoner articles consumed 
by civilised man, at least f or the puipose of export ; but for 
producing works of art of every order below the highest, and, 
above ali, for art manufactures, she has extraordinary f aeili- 
ties. Her position for commeroe is admirable, and the retum 
of prosperity to her Mediterranean neighbours will give 
indirectly a vast impulse to herself . Her people have great 
natural abilities, but they are very ignorant, and are in some 
districts mere barbarians with a miserable superstition, which 
usurps the place of what in more f ortunate countries is called 
religion or morality. Even the civilised classes have broken 
with the middle age and its ideas, without getting anything 
very much better to put in their pla,oe. A religious revolu- 
tion or ref ormation, going very deep and very wide, is the 
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neoessarj oomplement of reoent political ohanges ; but there 
is not yet sufficient initiative in the long-demoralised nation 
to bring this about. It must oome from abroad, and Italy 
can do little but make the path straight for it, by improving 
her eduoation. In literature, in leaming, in soienoe, there is 
much aptitude, but little contemporarj performance. The 
periodical prese is very poor. For a free political life, Italy 
has Bhown exoellent dispositions, and has hitherto kept itself 
prettj free from those evils whioh her detractors prophesied 
would disgraee her Parliament. She has manj respeotable 
politicians, but has produced as jet only one great statesman. 
Cavour has had no suooessor. La6tly, looking at the rising 
generation, we do not see any evidence that they are likely 
to be better than their f athers. Such evidenoe as there is 
seems to point the other way. 

Italy, if she has many advantages, has also, it must be 
remembered, some peouliar disadvantages to oontend with. 
Nowhere is the Chureh question so large or so diffioult. 
The finanoes are in a oondition whioh alarmists iright call 
desperate. Brigandage is an evil which draw8 in its train 
innumerable other evils. The violent politioal ohanges of 
the last few years, and the unsorupulous prooeedings at 
whioh suooessive Goveruments have had to wink, have dis- 
organised society and thrown far too great power into the 
hands of that vast, idle, and semi-warlike class, out of which 
the volunteers of Oaribaldi are recruited. Another very 
seriousmischief is the intolerable number of emploi/SSj 8warms 
of whom are wholly useless, but whose connections can 
bring pressure to bear upon the Chamber. These, taken 
in connection with other difficulties to whioh we have alluded, 
and above ali with the miserable state of eduoation, are 
things well oaloulated to make the most sanguine well-wisher 
of Italy hesitate to prophe8y for her a very brilliant future, 
during the next fifty year8. 
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The best friends of Italjr would, we think, ađdresfi her 
8omewhat as f o11owb : — ^Keep your dynasty, in spite of any 
dissatisfaction that may be inspired by the king, or any 
want of oonfidenoe in his suocessor, but gradually diminish 
its power, thus obtaining the advantages of a republio, 
without its agitations. Tum a deaf ear to the ories of * the 
heroio Trentino/ tili it suits Austria to part with it, and try 
to f orget that Istria exists. Avoid, as far as possible, ali 
foreign complications, and above ali beware of interfering 
with the Eastem question, exc5ept for the purpose of prevent- 
ing Gonstantinople falling to Bussia, while that empire has 
still the aggressive instincts of a semi-barbarous power. 
*Seek peaoe and ensue it' with ali the world, and more 
e8pecially with Germany, from which oountry you may 
obtain what you most need, leamed men trained to interpret 
yoiir own past to yourselves ; trained to re-invigorate your 
eduoation, and thereby indefinitely to extend your power. 
Eestrict the temporal power of the Pope, as soon as you are 
able, to the limits of the Leonine Oity. Never be satisfied 
until the Churoh is supported exolusively by voluntary oontri- 
butions. Diminish your army and navy to the utmost, but 
take priđe in having both servioes as perfect as possible. 
Spare no expense in keeping up with the latest improvement« 
in weapon8. Abolish ali unnecessary drill, and reoruit your 
officers, as is already done in Holland, by competitive examin- 
ation. As long as the res dura and the regni novitas oblige 
you to keep up your armaments even at their present dimi- 
nished siže, oomfort your8elf by regarding them as a school, 
through whioh your half-civilised population is passed, and 
make your period of servic5e as short as possible. Advance 
elementaiy education. Concentrate your»Universities, and 
train your professors north of the Alps. Have a f ew first-rate 
gymnasiay but above ali direct attention to the class of schools 
whioh are known in Germany as Real-sckukn, Push on 
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Toads anđ railway8. Enooarage planting on a scientifio 
method, as W6ll as irrigatioii. Protect your work8 of ait and 
yonr libraries, the last of wIuoh have been of late jeajs not a 
little damageđ. Give everj possible faciKtj to foreigners. 
Lay yaur8elf out for a great transit trade, for being the 
emporium of the Mediterranean and the pleasure place of 
Europe. Continually reduce your oustoms duties, with a 
Yiew of abolishing them altogethor. 

[North BHtkh Eeviett, 1867.] 

ITALY IN 1867. 

Italy has been, of late, so interesting to us ali, that I 
flhould think it neoe8Bary to dwell at some length on its 
position and prospeets, if I had not had an opportunity of 
8aying what I had goi to 8ay on these subjeots in the Teoently 
publidieđ Bumber of the North Britisk Sevietv^ and if my 
opinions, as there stateđ, had not been pTetty generally 
oiroulated amongst yon through the local press. I may adđ, 
howeyer, that it appeared to me, when I was in London a 
fortnight ago, that those perscms of my acquaintanoe who are 
in the elosest relations with Italy were by no means sanguine. 
The diffieultieB of the Ghovemment of Florenoe have been 
tembly inoreaseđ by the high-handed policy of Franee. In 
ali quarterB of Ihe oountry, disturbers of the peaoe, Bour- 
bonist, Muratist, Anarchist, begin to raise their head0w ^ If ,^^ 
Baid to me lately an Italian, wbom I seldom find Tvrong, 
" Bome is muoh longer withheld, I foresee that ali the devils 
will be unchained in Italy.'* 

[At Peieriead, Ltcember 19M, 1867.] 

ITALT IN 1W8. 

Italy, sinoe the end of the Mentana exoitement, has been 
passing a quiet and laborious period. The Parliament of 
Morence has been engaged, for the most part, in work as diy 
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and unexcitmg, at least to the f oreign reader, as the reports 
in the moming papers of the prooeedings in Committee of 
Supplj. This is os it should be. The romantio age of 
Italian politios has lasted long enough, and those who wish 
well to a ooiintr7 whioh has been for so many generations 
interesting and unhappj, should pray that her annals may 
be dull for many a year to come. Europe has been wonder- 
f ully indulgent to her 8oniewhat Bummary method of relieving 
herself of a part of her peciiniary burdens ; and it is to be 
Bmoerely hoped that the toleration shown to her and to 
Austria may not embolden them and others to go f urther 
and do wor8e. 

Were but the Roman diffioulty settled, the question whieh 
every lover of Italy would ask at the end of each Imtrum is, 
not what exeiting events have happened there, but what 
progress is being made in the arts of peaoe, and in ali that 
enriches and embellishes the life of a nation. What proof is 
fihe giving that the blood shed in her niany revolutions wa8 
not shed in vain P That question will, I dare say, be oftener 
asked than an8wered, for want of some one to devote the vast 
amount of time and trouble that is neoe8sary, first to oolleot 
on the spot masses of statistics, and then to spend weeks in 
marshalling those statistics and putting them in a readable 
form. This year, however, it is not difficult to answer. It 
pleased M. Mare Monnier, the author of VItalie est-elle la 
Terre des Morts ? and of many other valuable writing8 on the 
Peninsula, to retum a f ew months ago to the land for whieh 
he had already done so much, and to hive up an enormous 
mass of information illustrative of the progress it has been 
making sinee 1860. When I had the pleasure of visiting 
him, in the month of April, at Gleneva, I foimd him sur- 
rounded by the literary spoils which he had brought across 
the Alps, and the Revue des Deux Mondes of the ISth August 
contains, in an admirable article on " Italy at work from 
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1860 to 1868," wliich is to other aiticles what attar of rosee 
is to roBe-water, the ezpreesed eesenoe of what he has to 
teli ufl. [A Political Surtetj,"] 

ITALY IN 1870. 

The same tiđe of good fortune, wliicli has of late jears 
oarried Italy to so manj triumplis, hsfi attended her during 
this eventf ul year ; and at length f or the first time, since, at 
the close of the Mlddle Ages, * the lances of Franoe gleamed 
through the defilea of the Alps,' she may be said to have 
her destinj in her own keeping. I wafl in Venice when the 
news of the fali of Bome čame thither, and it wafi a strange 
sight to see it spreading graduallj over the whole of that 
beautiful oitj. First oame rtimours on the Fiazza, each man 
telling his neighbour the message that the telegraph had 
brought. Then the new8paper8 seut out, in hot haste, 
printed slips headed Ronia e nostra — * Bome is ours.' Then 
flags began to be put out, first of a few windows, then of 
many, tili at length the great bell of the Campanile rang 
out over the lagune, and wa8 answered bj similar peals from 
ali the islands round. I do not quite agree with a friend 
who wafi with me at the moment, and who, under the well- 
known signature of * W. E. G.,' has told us that there was 
very little enthusiasm. I thought that there wa8 a good 
deal ; but I will not deny that my own feelings of exhilara- 
tion reoeived a check when, amidst aU the holiday glitter, I 
raised my eyes and saw the four bronze horses in front of 
St. Mark's looking down upon the soene. In Alexandria 
and in Bome, in Constantinople and in Faris, as well as in 
Venioe itself , how many similar soenes had they witne8sed, 
of how many illusions had they outlived the end ! It is at 
such moments that the thought will ariše unbidden — 

** And what is lifef — A little strife, where victories are vain, 
Wliere those who conquer do not win, nor those receive wlio gain." 

[At Elgh, Nocemher im, 1870.] 
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ITALY, 1876. 

There is no State in Europe to which circumstances more 

difitinctlj presoribe a close friendship with this oountry. 

^' I was thinking/' said an Italian Statesman to me a few 

months ago, " a long way back in historj, and I oould not 

remember one single instance in which the interests of 

England and Italy were at varianoe." " It is curious you 

should 8ay that to-night," I replied, " for only this mom- 

ing I čame aoross a saying in GKusti's ooUection of proverbe 

which struck me much, and the date of whioh I woulđ 

greatly like to know — 

*" Con tutto il mondo la guerra, 
E pače con Inghilterra.* " 

\_Contemporan/ Revieir^ July 1876.] 
ITALY. 

Mr. Cowen oonoliides as follow8 : — " I am weak enough to 
own that I believe in that now derided obligation of patriot- 
ism ; the duty of the individual to the State is one of the 
first principles planted in the human breast. I know my 
ooiintry's đefeots, but I oannot join with those who exagge- 
rate and parade them. The land of Michael Angelo and of 
Dante wa8 not destitute of energy, but when she, persist- 
ently proolaimed herself to be miserable and infamous 
through the mouth of Maohiavelli, the world took her at her 
word and trod upon her. Englishmen disposed to deory 
their native land may remember with advantage the experi- 
ence of Italy. It is ours to hand down to po8terity undimmed 
and undiminiaheđ the prioeless heritage of a free State, the 
imperoeptible aggregation of centuries won by the struggles 
of a heroio national life. It was planted, has been reared 
and has been watered by the sweat, the tears, the blood, of 
some of the noblest of men." Now, with regard to these 
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Btatements, I want to ask who it is that derides the obliga- 
tion of patriotism or the dutj of the mdividual to the State P 
Đoes Mr. Cowen mean to 8ay that the great bođj of the 
liberals, with whom he happens at this moment to diaagree, 
deride " the obligations of patriotism " or " the duty of the 
individual to the State " P If he does, he should be ashamed 
of himself , for the statement is simply monstrous. Then b& 
to the " land of Michael Angelo and of Dante having been 
trodden upon because she proclaimed herself miserable and 
infamons by the mouth of Maohiavelli." What is one to 
make of the politics of a man who reads hi8tory in suoh a 
strange top8y-turvy way P Why I thonght that every one 
who had given any attention to hi8tory knew that the servi- 
tude of Italy to the foreigner depended upon oauses long 
anterior to Machiavelli. Sueh phrases belong to rhetorical 
eieroises, not to the speeoh of serious men. It is strange, 
by-the-bye, that Mr. Cowen, when he talked of the fali of 
Italy, did not remember that if his new friends had had their 
way) Italy would be fallen still. 

[^Speech at Northallerton^ Februari/ 1880.] 

ITALT IN 1881. 

Italy has, by the Frenoh intervention in Tunis, been saved, 
perhaps, from the ruinous imprudenoe of one day intervening 
there herself. I trust that she may steadily turn away from 
the teadiing of those who bid her aspire to be a great naval 
and militaxy State. The reoent improvement in her finanoes 
must be an oocasion of rejoioing to ali her friends ; and I 
note another most gratifying sign, that, although she is doing 
but little in the higher departments of literature, she is yet 
sending f orth a great number of books of the seoond order, 
through which the best knowledge and science of the time 
tend more and more to get down into general ciroulation. I 
have met with no better book, for example, on the relations 
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o! ihe Church and the State, — ^a que8tion of supreme import- 

ance in ali modem sodeties, — than that whioli was published 

a year or two ago bj mj friend M. Mmghetti, wliioh has 

latelj been translated iuto German, and ahould be translateđ 

into Englifib. 

l^Speech at Banff, September 1881.] 



GERMANT. 

GERMANT IN 1862. 

The whole state of Europe, while it is not such as to 
inspire any immediate alarm, is troubled and dangerouB. 
Oennanj, eaid Mr. Đisraeli in tbe beginning of simmier, . 
wa8 never more tran^uil. Mr. Đisraeli, I venture to saj, I 
has not often been more mistaken. G-ermanj is diviđed by 
the same passions which as nearlj as possible brought about 
a oollision bet^^reen Anstria and Pnissia in 1850. I have 
muoh hope of a peaoeful solution of the difierenoes in that 
oountrj; but those who know the intense bittemess with 
whioh some of the Govemments, as, for instance, that of 
HanoTer, are regarded by their subjeots, — those who know 
how fiei«ely Bavaiia and several other States would oppose 
the realisation of the projeots of German unity whioh are 
popular in the North, — ^those who know the importanoe 
whioh Austria attaohes to her traditional supremaoy, will 
liardly indulge in too oonfident expectations. 

lAi Elgin, September 23r<f, 1862.] 

THE 8CHLESWIG-H0LSTEIN QUE8TI0N, 1864. 

I happened to be in Pariš in the first days in February, 
and oame over in the full belief that some important deoision 
would be oome to ; or at least that a distinot deolaration of 
policy would be made at the very commencement of our 
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labors. The question whioh seemeđ to have brouglit us to 
the verge of hostilities, — for the papers, as you will recollect, 
were at the time full of the most sinister rumours, — was one 
in whioh I, thanks to an aocident, hađ for many jears had 
an interest, and on which I had formed a very decided 
opinion. I wa8 aooordinglj Tery much pleased when the 
fortunate chance of catching the Speaker's eye, very early on 
the evening of our day of meeting, enabled me to state the 
reasons which had led me to f eel, not with Denmark, nor 
with Austria, nor with the Prussian Government, but with 
the great German liberal party, with whose political aspira- 
tions I have the strongest possible Bympathy, and in whose 
ultimate triumph, involving, aa it will, the establishment of a 
free, powerful, and peaoef ul State in the centre of Europe, I 
have 80 much oonfidenoe that I can afford to look with 
oonsiderable equanimity on its repeated partial failures and 
defeats. [At Elgin, October 27M, 1864.] 

THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION IN ITS INTER- 
NATIONAL ASPECT. 

So much for the Schleswig-Holstein question, looked at as 
one of popular rights. Now look at it afi one of publio 
policy. What interest had England, what interest had any 
State in Europe, except perhaps Eussia, in preventing the 
changes whioh have this year taken place in the respective 
boundaries of Germany and Denmark P How was it in the 
Napoleonio war8 P 'W6U3 it a fortunate thing for England or 
for the cause of humanity that, thanks to the assistance of 
Denmark, the great oonqueror wa8 able to tum the flank of 
Germany P I sympathise only imperfectly with those poli- 
tioians who are alwayB pointing to France and orying " wolf , 
wolf I " but it would be blind, indeed, not to see that, while 
Q«rmany never can be dangerous to this countiy, Franoe 
may at any moment become a most formidable enemy. Can 
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I theref oie regret that a great f ortress like Bendsburg should 
be taken out of the keeping of a weak militarj powery and 
|mt into the keeping of a power whioh must, in the nature of 
things, be our allj in anj struggle into whioh thifi oountrj is 
likelj to be brought, if ever again the demon of oonque8t, 
which now slimibers with one eje open, awakes in the heart 
of the French people P 

lAt Elgin, October 27M, 1864.] 

THE PAKTING OF THE WAYS. 

The jear 1864 wa8 probablj the most critical through 
vhich England has passed for a verj long time. The exact 
historjr of the negotiations with Franoe, and the disoussions 
in the Cabinet that took place between the death of Frederiok 
YII of Đenmark and the beginning of the next seasion, are 
unknown to me, and will not be generaUjr known tili their 
interest has passed awa7 ; but certain it is that this oountrjr 
stood then at the '^ parting of the wa7S." If the influence 
of certain persons had prevailed, we should have beoome 
involved in a struggle whioh sooner or later could have had 
but one end. We should no doubt, with exoellent inten- 
tions, and with many exouses to give for what we did, have 
put ourselves into opposition to the inevitable, and have 
suffered the penaltj whiQh ali suffer who cannot read the 
riddle whioh is ever and anon propounded to ali States, and 
to read whioh aright is the highest triumph of political 
sagaoitj. [At Blgin, 1872.] 

THE PRUSSIANS IN AU8TRIA, 1866. 

Another great ocoasion for rejoicing is the behaviour of the 
Prufisian Army in the enemj's countij. Of course, some 
eicesses have been oommitted, but surely f ewer than ever were 
oommitted in anj war that has been vraged since the world 
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began. Take' it .for ali in ali, the faot that suoh enormoua 
hosts W6re hurled against a hostile empire for a politioal 
purpoee, wliich they f ully aocomplished with so little " misery 
in wa8t6/' as Bentham waald have said, is about the most 
creditable thing iu the annals of the human raoe, and an 
encouragement to aU those who belieye that our lemote 
deeoendanta ^vill be far better than ourselves. 

[At Elgin, Odober 9th, 1866.] 

OEBUANT IN 1866. 

To any one who knowB G-ermanj, the faot that this great 

thing which is being done under our ejes should have been 

done bj the present king — ^that he of ali men should have been 

the perBon who, in the word8 of a Gbrman politioal poem, 

wa8 to " olaim the debt, or send the debtor to Gehenna," 

that his f oot, of ali the f eet in the world, waB the f oot that 

vas to " tread on Carlsbad and Vienna," is, indeed, one of 

the strangest illustrations of the irony of destinj. This is 

strange, and it is stronger still to stop and refleot. What is 

fame, and what is politioal sooeessP The name of this 

prinoe and of his minister will be remembered long after 

the names of the many good and great and noble men 

who prepared ali that has been done, who would have done 

ali that is being done muoh better, if onlj they oould 

have wielded the power of Prussia, have been long, long 

forgotten. 

lAt Elgin, Odober 9tk, 1866.] 

THE CROWN PBINCE OP PRU88IA, 1867. 

The diief interest of Gherman politioe during the last few 
months has oonsisted in watQhing the varying strength of 
the attraotion ezeroised over Bavaria and the other still 
independent States by the United States of the North. 
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After various Tioissitudes, the negotiationB of the suminer and 
autmnn have ended in the oonclusion of ties, as well militarj 
as oommeroial, so doee, that f or manj purposes, and above 
ali for def ence against the stranger, we maj henceforth think 
of North and South Germanj as one oountry. 

Some persons shake their heads and sajr, ''Welll what 
has the world gained after ali P There is just one more great 
militarj despotism." That is not so. North G-ermanj, 
although politicallj less free than we oould wish to see her, is 
far on the road to a oompletelj oonstitutional state of things. 
The liberal influences which pervade sodetj there have 
beoome far too strong to be muoh longer held in oheok. 
Even Bismarck has foimd this out at last, and has onlj 
managed to keep up repression in one direotion bj opening the 
safetj-Talve in another. Through Freeđom to Unity was the 
cry of ali the best minds in Germanj ; and the way by which 
they wiBhed to walk was the nobler one. De8tiny, however, 
seems^ so f ar as we oan judge at present, to be playing into 
the hands of those who csried Through Unity to IVeedom. 
The difference is a vital one for our generation, but it oannot 
be oalled a vital one for the generation that will suooeed it. 
Amongst many wider and deeper influences which are work- 
ing out the future liberty and greatness of Germany, it would 
be absurd to omit the happy aocident, whioh seems to premise, 
ere long, to the Prussian people a monarch well worthy of 
iheir highest esteem. I haye observed, in my intercourse 
with Germans during the last f ew year8, that the reputation 
of the Crown Frinoe has been growing steadily. A good 
many years have passed sinoe, in one of the darkest momenta 
of the reoent history of Frussia, a very dear and valued 
friend of mine, now no more, thought it his duty to write to 
the present King, who was then only heir-presumptive, a 
very strong letter upon the state of affairs. The present 
Crown Prinoe, then a very young maa, so far from being 
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offended by the old soldier's plain speaking, took an early 
opporfcunity of sajing to him, " Not only my father, but ali 
our f amily, are muoh beholđen to you f or what yoa have 
done." Similar stories reaoh one from ali sides: nor will 
those who know liow malign an effeot more than one royal 
lady has exerted, đuring the last fifty yearB, in Gtermany, 
consider it an immaterial ciroumstanoe, that the Crown 
Frincess has suooeeded in obtaining f or herself a qTiite extra- 
OTdinaiy and exoeptional popularity in the land of her adop- 
tion, and that not among the mob of oourtiers who worBhip 
Aurelius to-day and Conunodus to-morrow, but amongst 
those who look upon kings and princes simply as institutions 
to be judged of by their effeots ; cherished when they are 
useful and benefioent, treated like the rulers of Hanover and 
Hesse when they are useless or evil. There are probably 
no two Uves in Europe on which so muoh, at this moment, 
depends. It is only to be f eared that people will expeot impos- 
BibilitieB, and be annoyed when they see that the aooession to 
the throne of a wi8e king and queen does not produce a 
golden age. Nothing of the kind is to be looked for. Their 
aooession will be one good influence more amongst, as I have 
said, other wider and deeper influences. 

[At Peterhead, Decemher l^th, 1867.] 
THE KING OF PRU8SIA IN 1868. 

Through ali this trying year his govemment has shown 
the most laudable desire for peace ; but do not for a moment 
imagine that everything is not ready for war. The ohief 
military Councillor of the Prussian Crown believes, or at 
least a f ew weeks ago did believe, in war, and ali the neoefl6ary 
orders, whioh a state of war requires in a oountry where the 
citizen is a soldier, were ready, and only required to be 
posted. If Prussia has to go to war, you may rest assured 
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that ali the neoessarj measures are taken to bring her whole 

power to bear with ertraordinaij rapiditjr, not only against 

open enemies, but agamst doubtful friends, and she will enter 

on the war in that frame of mind wliich I have heard old 

soldiers deolare to be f ar the most dangerous f or an adver- 

saij, — a state not of high špirita, but of cahn and quiet deter- 

mination. » 

\_A Political 8urvei/, December 1868.] 

GERMANT AND FRANCE IN 1870. 

A large number of Frenoh politioians, even as late as the 
wmter of 1859-60, believed that a war with England would 
be popular with the majoritj of their oountiymen, — ^thanks, 
chieflj, to the wa7 in which ali the worst traditions of the 
Napoleonio war8 had been kept alive in the minds of the 
masses by Thiers and other Chauvin writer8. I remember 
even so good a friend of this oountrj as the late Gount 
Montalembert sajing to me, at the date I have mentioned, 
" It would be a great risk, but if I were in the Emperor's 
plaoe, I would make the attempt." 

Some of you maj reoolleot that in my address to jou last 
year I made use of the following word8 : — " No sooner had 
the Prussian troops marohed baok into garrison from the 
orowning meroy of Eoniggratz than they began to work 
harder than ever to repair ali the shortoomings that had been 
observed in the oampaign, and the Prussian anny is oertainly 
now beyond fJl oomparison better prepared f or war than it 
wa8 when it poured, three years ago, though the Bohemian 



Well, in spite of this assiduous preparation and the extra- 
ordinary vigilanoe of the Frussians, in spite of their deter- 
mination, whioh I also mentioned to you last year, not only 
" to win, but to win the first battle," they were, after ali, 
taken by surprise. If Franoe had been as really prepared as 
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she f anoieđ herself , the histoTj of the first f ew weeks of the 
present struggle would have been very different. Now a 
tempest so sudden as this^oould not by possibilitj have 
gathered in a oountij oontrolled by an effeotive Bjstem of 
Parliamentaij Government. For, without for a moment 
attempting to deny that the desire for war on the part of a 
large portion of the French people, of ali ranks and of ali 
orders of intelligenoe, was very great, there surelj never was 
a dedaration of war that wafi more entirelj the work of one 
man. Tili I see a very good oause to adopt a oontrarjr 
opinion, I ehall believe that when the Hohenzollem with- 
drawal took plaoe, the Emperor wa8 himself perf ectly satisfied, 
and that it wa8 onljr when the Militarj Qlique had suoceeded 
in making him believe that if he rested satisfied with that 
oompensation to the honor of Franoe, it wotild not anfiwer 
for the armj, he suddenlj changed his purpose and spoke the 
f atal word. What has happened to Prufisia might at any 
time, from 1851 to 1860, have happened to ub. 

[At Elgin, November 15tt, 1870.] 

GERMAN UNITT, 1870. 

Ever sinoe dispassionate observers beoame aware that the 
politioallj active portion of the French people wa8 determined 
that German unity should not be established without a 
struggle, they saw that a coUision, in whioh Ghermanj should 
be viotorious, was ali but inevitable. Statesmen were right 
to do their verj utmost to postpone that oollision, in the hope 
that some fortunate ohanoe might make wiser ooimsels prevail 
on the left bank of the Bhine ; but he is not worthy the name 
of a statesman who has not long seen that for Franoe to 
impede G-erman unity was to try to disturb a ohemioal pro- 
oess by mechanioal means, — not, under most oonditions, a 
veiy profitable undertaking. They have, indeed, been short- 
sighted, who have not for a long time eehoed the words with 
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whioh, in a dark hour of FlnBsia'B historj. General Badowit2 
immediatelj after Olmiitz, oloeed the seoand Beries of his 
Convermtions on the SuhjecU of the Day, " To 8ay that the 
German nation is yeaming to rise out of its tom and sonken 
oondition into a true unitj ; that first through thifi, and onlj 
throngh this, the revolution can be ended, Beems to some 
f ooliBhnees, and to some a stumbling-block ; but the Fates 
will find their way ! Farewell I * The rest is silenoe.' " 

[At Elgin, November Ibth, 1870.] 

GERMAN TJNTTT, 1870. 

Suffioient, howeyery unto the daj is the evil thereof , and 
the next thing we haye to look f or is the welding into one 
Federative State, afi strong f or peaoeful advanoement as it has 
Bhown itself f or waT, of Germanj, North and South of the 
Une of the Maine. I uaed to hope and believe that German 
unitj, that greatest political need of Europe, would come 
about by the gradual grouping of the rest of Germanj rounđ 
a free and progressive Prussia. I held with those who said, 
" Through Freedom to TJnity," as against those who said, 
"Through Unity to Freedom." The best Germans were 
"mth us, but the Hours and the Destinies were with our 
opponents. Is it not a wonderful thing, — ^but it is as true as 
it is wonderful, — ^that the * misty phHosopher ' whom I have 
ahreadj named, was right, and right long ago, when so many 
politicians and men of the world were wrong P As far baok 
as 1801, Hegel wrote that " suoh an event as the welding of 
Germanj into one State, howeYer desirable, and howeyer 
generallj desired, oould never come about as the result of 
reflection, but of foroe ; " and then he goes on to point out 
how the oonqueror, — ^the Theseus who perf orms this work, — 
must be able to štand up against suoh hatred as waa brought 
upon themselTes by " Biohelieu and other great men, who 
smashed to pieoes the difPerenoee and idiosynoraGieB of their 
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oontemporaries." It is onlj right and fair to 8ay this ; but 
then it is e^uallj right and fair to remember that, if blood 
and iron, Count Bismarck's translation, two generations after- 
wardfi, of Hegel'B word Getcalt^ or foroe, had not been the 
method used, Ghermanj might well have reached her Unity 
nearlj as soon, and without paying so f earful a prioe. I said, 
a moment ago, that the Hours and Đestinies were against ub. 
Ferhaps that was too abeolute an admission. The plaj is 
not yet played out. 

Many people believe that, although the French declaration 
of war ei3Pectiially solved, for the time, the problem of German 
unity, the disintegrating f orces will resume their sway when 
peaoe retums once more. Many well-wishers to Gtermany 
shrink from the idea that Suabia and Baden and Bavaria 
will exchange their more genial temperament for the Frussian 
rigidity and hardness. They wish Prussia to disappear in 
Germany, not Germany to disappear in Prussia. I wish so 
too, as eamestly as they can, and it will be so. Prussia will. 
disappear in Germany ; but not to-day nor to-morrow,— not 
tili she has done her work. And well has the most famous* 
living Suabian shown his oountrymen, within the last few 
weeks, how necessary it is that they and the other G^rmans, 
on the wrong side of the Maine, should be leavened with 
the Prussian špirit before Gwm€aiy absorbs Prussia. The 
passage is so remarkable, and has attraoted so little notioe in 
Great Britain, that I must read it to you : — 

" The waT of 1866 and its oonsequences gave our South 
Germans much to think of . The present war, there is eTery 
reason to hope, will oomplete the setting right of their ideas. 
They must see olearly enough, that although they helped 
with their arms in this oontest, it was Prussia that helped 
with her brains. Without the Prussian plan of the oampaign, 
without the Prussian army organisation, they would, with 

* Strauu. 
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the best will in the world9 in spite of ali their strengih and 
ali their steadf ast manliness, have effeoted nothing against 
the Frenoh. And it oannot have esoaped them that thej are 
still far behind the Frossians, I do not saj in oourage and 
valour, but oertainlj in discipline and exaotitade." 

iAt El^in, November 1870.] 
GERMAN Y IN 1875. 

Yet don't let ub forget that Ghermany has more oause for 
uneasiness than at first eight appears. Anstria without 
Venetia is far stronger than Anstria with Venetia, The Court 
of Berlin has eamed the bitter hatred of the most ubiquitous 
of Enropean powers which has not forgotten the sajing of a 
Cardinal, that the battle with the modem špirit must be 
f ought out on the sands of the Mark of Brandenbnrg. In 
Franoe it is not, alas ! the Montalembert f orm of Gatholicism, 
whioh is in the asoendant. It is the f orm of it which stands 
armed among the Biscajan hills. The princes and prinoelets 
have not forgotten their hopes, and half aoross Europe from 
Madrid to War8aw, dreams are being dreamt of subtle 
manoeuvres by whioh the shadow is to be made to go back 
upon the dial. \^At Elgin^ May 1875.] 

GERMANY IN 1881. 

If we cross the Bhine, we shall find little in G-ermanj to 
make those who, like myself , have alwa7B been attached to that 
oountrj, very happy. The fatal error of making the empire 
quickl7 by * blood and iron', rather than by slower but surer 
methods, is leading to the result whioh we ali along feared. 
Militarism ifi now more and more defleoting the energies 
of the oountry. The Fatherland is getting a less and less 
agreeable place to live in. Henoe the tremendous emigra- 
tion, * not blood-letting but haemonhage ' to use a phrase 
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of Lord BefiM5onsfield'B, wliioh we are witiie8Bmg ; henoe tlie 
oonstant growth of sooiaHsin, wluoh will be iiroreased, not 
điminifihed, bj the eSorts f oirnded upon obedete politioal and 
•oonomioal ideas ihat are made to meet it. 

[Ai Banfr 8epUnd>€r 1881.] 



AU8TRIA. 

ATISTBIA IN THE SPKING OF 1866. 
Wlien we remember how bitterlj hated the Austrian Gov- 
ernment was in this ooiintrj orAj a f ew years ago, it is satis- 
factorj to see with how muoh good feeling our presa has 
reoognised the eff orts whioh it had reoentlj made to improve 
ihe institutioiis of the empire. There are, howeyer, still 
persosB among us who can onlj look at Austria througlu 
ItaJiaiL spectadles, and who believe that out of her no good 
thing oan oome. We are, we need hardlj saj, of a veij 
different opinion. There is ik> ooimtrj of the oontinent for 
whose prosperitj we feel more aimoufi. This Europe in 
miniature, — oomprising in itself more oontrasts of olimate, of 
ficenerj, of raoe, of language, of religion, of oiviliBation, than 
anj other region of equal extent in this gnarter of the globe,— 
oan harđly fail to excite the interest and oonoiliate the 
good will of every one who makes a study of her affairs. 
We cannot name any oauntry which affords so many f aoili- 
ties for experiments of Gving, nnder imfamiliar but not 
unf avorable oonditions. That out of her disorder may oome 
a many-6ided order, that out of her discemragement may 
eome dieerfulness, and out of her errors wi8dom^ is our f ervent 
hope ; but as we close the review of her reoent history,^ — ^by 
no means the darkest portion of her annals, — ^we oannot help 
counting up the sins of her rulers, and asking ourselves 
whether it is not but too possible that for those sina there may 
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yet oome a day of reokoning, even worse than that of 1848. 
How often, during the x>eriod through wliich we have been 
oonducting our readers, must not the wise8t observers of what 
wa8 pasaing at Vienna have been tempted to exclaim with 
the poet — 

" Aber sie treiben's toli ; 

Ich f urcht ? 68 breclie ? 

Kiclit jeden Wocheii Schluas 

Macht Grott die Zeche.*' 

[Article in the North Britkh Revieiv^ reprinted in Studiea in 
European Polttics, 1866.] 

AUSTRIA IN THE SPRING OF 1866. 

When we balance these oonsiderations, we may well doubt 
vhether Austria is at ali likelj to seli Venetia, but hold it to 
be more than probable that, if she does not do so, ahe will 
ere long loee it by war. Muoh depends on the oourse that 
things take in Italj. If the new kingdom beoomes gradu- 
allj Consolidated, if its miserable finanoes are put in order, if 
the brigandage whioh makes people almost long f or the rule 
of the Dukes and the Bourbons is eflEectuaUj put down, if 
the Boman question is solved, and the oountry begins to be 
respected rather than patronised, publio opinion in Europe, 
and oonunon sense at home, maj possiblj become too strong 
even for the priđe of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and 
the BUBoeptibilities of that devoted armj to whiGh it owes so 
much. In one way or another, however, we cannot doubt 
that Italj must eventuaUj possess Venetia, and that Austria 
must make up her mind to the loss, if loss indeed it be. 

The future position of Austria with regard to Northern 
and Central Germonj is another question of even greater 
diflGlcultj. The relations of Austria to Germanj have been 
treated at great length in a verj interesting work by Baron 
Eotvos. His thesis is that the unitj of Germanj is neoes- 

d2 
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Bary to the peaoe of Europe, and that the legislative 8epaxa- 
tion of Hungaij, and her oonneotion witli the rest of the 
empire, by a merely personal union, is a neoessarj condition 
of German unity. Unlike Baron Eotvos, we shonld prefer 
to see Austria altogether divoreed from her oonneotion 'with 
the Biind, although we are, of oourse, not insensible to the 
grand features of the so-called Oross Đeutsoh idea, and to 
the maimed and truneated appearanoe which G^rmanj woiild 
present, if she lost ali the f air and historio German-speaking 
landfl whioh are politicallj oonnected with Austria. Look- 
ing, however, not to what is abstractedlj desirable, but to 
what is not wholly impossible, we pronounce for the view 
which finds f avor in Prussia. 

[-4« above^ 1866.] 

ArSTMA IN THE EARLY SUMMEE OF 1866. 

Austria continues her slow progress down the ea8y slope 
of AvemuB. The war into which she seems as ansious as 
either of her adversaries to plunge, oan bring to her at least 
the Batisfactory solution of no one of the question8 whioh 
have so long tormented her. She may well drive back 
Viotor Emmanuel from the duadrilateral, she may well over- 
balanoe by sheer f oroe of numbers the advantage derived by 
her German foe from that formidable needle-gun, whioh we 
are told makes one soldier do the work of three ; but who, 
that knows the foroes now at work in Europe, can doubt that 
Italy and Prussia must oonquer in the end P 

[^Preface to Sttiđies in European Politm, June 9fh, 1866.] 
THE WAB OF 1866. 

The reoent war was most admirably oharaoterised, a f ew 
weekB before the first blow was struok, by a friend of mine 
writing to me from the continent, as a " rampagiously com- 
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pofled trageđj of eirore, in wliioh ali the actors have chahged 

parts." On the one hand, wa8 Austria legally right ; on the 

other hand, Prussia legallj wrong ; and yet I and eveiy one 

who had made a studj of the aflairs of G^imanj knew that 

the instant that the war began, ali our hopes must be f or the 

saooess of the latter and the f ailure of the f ormer. 

What has been happening bef ore us has, when stripped 

of the disguises with whioh it has been overlaid, been simplj 

the f ourth aot of the drama whioh began with Luther, the 

first aot of whieh wa8 olosed when the Swede8 left their king 

bj the great stone on the field of Liitzen. Ever sinoe Prussia 

oast in her lot with the reformation, and Austria with the 

oounter-reformation, the viotorj of the former, in a politioal 

sense, has been simplj a question of time. It is easj to 

praise the fortunate, and manj who, ali thiough the year 

1864, did their utmost to insult and vilifj O-ermanj, now 

seem to have taken f or their oreed " There is no God but 

Buocess, and Bismarok is his prophet." But I may speak 

well of the victors without loss of self-respeot, beoause 

at the time when Germanj wa8 most at a disoount in this 

oountrj, I, with your full sanction and support, spoke just 

as I do now. 

[At Elgin, October 9th, 1866.] 

AUSTMA IN 1867. 

From the faot that in the oontest between Austria and 
Prussia, as well as in that between Austria and Italj, I alwajB 
took most strongljr the anti-Austrian side, some might be 
inclined to imagine that I looked with f avor on the idea put 
f orward in many quarters, that the breaking up of Austria 
vould be adyantageous to human libertj. I do not do so. I 
have never done so. I oan quite understand that if the 
system oi dualism now introduced in that empire should fail, 
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nothing woiild be more natural than that the German pro- 
vinoes should beoome united with tbe rest of the Fatherland. 
That may well happen ; but tbe oontinued eiistenoe of Austria 
as a great Đanubian power seems to me likely to be desirable 
in any time to which the politioian oan look f orward. I am 
no enemy of Bussia, but I do not want to see Bussia ooming 
f arther to the West. 

In the summer of 1847, wben a boy just going up to 
Oxf ord, I spent some time in Austria, and went, among other 
places, to Pesth. Eevolution wa8 in the air. The most inex- 
perieneed observer, unless he were Yiolently prejudieed in 
favor of the existing state of things, oould not avoid seeing 
that Austria was about to experienoe a political earthquake. 
After my retum to England I read eyerything on whioh I 
oould lay my hands whioh in any way bore on the state of 
things in that empire ; and so wa8 prepared to watch with 
an almost personal interest the exciting drama whioh soon 
followed. Our little world of Oxf ord was oonnected with the 
Hungarian war by an odd inoident. The Poliah General 
Bem, whosebrillipnt oampaign in Transylvama in 1849 after- 
wards excited so muoh attention, had oome to Oxf ord in the 
end of 1847 to give leotures on Mnemonios, and was staying 
there when the news of the February revolution in Pariš 
reaohed that peaoeable plaoe. Some Oxf ord resident met him 
in the street, and told him the news. ^* Oh, then, there will 
be work for me," he said ; and he did not, as you may sup- 
pose, long remain in the Academio shades. On the 26th 
April 1849, 1 moved in the Union, that mimio ParKament 
where so many of the speakers of this generation were trained, 
^^ That this House, while it desires the re-establishment in ali 
its strength of the Austrian empire, as advantageous to 
Europe, nevertheless sympathises with the revolted Hunga- 
rians." I am afraid some of my friends, to whom the details 
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inlo which I was obliged to enter were rather tiresome, rnain- 
tained that I oiiglit to liave Baid tke revoltm^ Hungarians. 
Neverihelees, muoh to the oredit of Oxford, then ultra- 
Conservative, the motion was carried. I thiaik I oan't be 
wrong in sajing that that resolutioii, — ^passed, you see, by no 
very august assembly, — wa8 oae of tte firsfc resolutious passed 
in f avor of tbe Hungarians in this countrj, There were 
many later ; but too many English 8ympathiser8, led away 
by the dreams of exile8, or over-excited by their indignation 
against the outrageous Russian intervention, went too far, and 
imagined that it would be to the advantage of Hungary to be 
independent of Austria altogether. I never did so, and the 
oompromise whioh has been come to in the year 1867 repre- 
sents substantially what I wished for in the spring of 1849, 

lAt Peterhead, December I9th, 1867.] 

DEAK in 1867. 

**^ The wheel haa oome full oircie ;'* the aspirations of the 
l)est Hungarian liberals before the great tragedy of 1848 
and 1849 are at length amply fulfilled. As the eye of the 
politioal student wanders over Europe, it f alls on no figure so 
worthy of prof oimd respeot and admiration as that of the 
great jurist-statesman whose name will be for ever associated 
with the firm asseition in youth of his oountry's just demands 
vA\h the long infinitely anxious and often aj^arently 
hopeless struggle against adverse fortune, as with the grand 
and final triumph. There is no (me daiming, ]ustly or 
anjuBtly, the title of statesman who deserves so warm a wel- 
oome in this olassio land of freedom ; and it will assuredly be 
a great misf ortune if Englishmen have not, before he dies, 
an opportunity of doing honor to the man who» of ali otheis 
on the oontinent of Europe, has shown most of the špirit by 
which our own liberties were won, The name of Franda 
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De&k deserves a plaoe with that of Pyin and Hampden; 
and I do not know any other contemporarj name, either 
in or out of England, whioh does. 

lAt Feterhmd, Decemher lWhy 1867.] 



GORGEY, 1867. 

Not less cnrions, from a different point of view, were 
Bome of tihe soenes at Pesth. I do not know if it attraoted 
the attention of others ; but the piotnre, in the letter, dated 
November 6, whioh appeared in the Times of November 14, 
of the great but unhappy oommander Arthur Gdrgey, 
leaning against a oolumn in the oonunon galleiy, and listen- 
ing to a rhapsody in honor of Kossuth, seemed to me 
extremely remarkable. The incident was like an aoted sen- 
tence of Taoitus. 

lAt Peterhead, December 19thy 1867.J 
AU8TRIA IN 1868. 

Of the variouB sohemes which an Austrian statesman oould 
have selected after Koniggratz, whioh would not have been 
open to criticismP ĐuaUsm, with as much ooncession as 
poesible in ali local and municipal affairs to the olaims of the 
minor nationalities ; that seemB to me the best formula f or 
the govemment of Austria. What is really difficult is to 
determine the guantum of the oonoessions. How muoh auto- 
nomy may be left to Bohemia P How aare the rival olaims 
of Euthenians and Poles to be satisfied in Galioia P On the 
anBwer8 to be given to guestions of this kind the whole 
future of the empire depends; but who is suffioient for 
these things ? What statesman, inside or outside the em- 
pire, knows anything like aU the facts of Austria P It is a 
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scienoe in itself. Naj, it is half-a-đozen soienoes, and the 
ableet politician oan onlj move timiđlj and tentativelj like 
a mule among slipperj and crombling rooks. 

[^ Political Survefj, December 1868.] 

deAk. 

Đe&k was a Hampden, bom in a happier hour, — ^in an hour 
wlien knots oould be unravelled which, in the seventeenth 
centurjr, oould only be cut. Felix opportunitate mortis, 
Hampden is probablj a greater and more generaUj revered 
ncmie to bis oountiymen tban he oould poesiblj bave been 
if be had lived thiougb the war. Lamennais onoe Baid: 
" Tbere is sometbing wanting to tbe noblest life tbat doee not 
end eitber on the battle field, in the dimgeon, or on the 
soaSold." That, of oourse, wa8 an extrayagant pbrase, and 
wa8 used, indeed, under oiroumstanoes of great exoitement ; 
still tbere oan be no doubt tbat martjrdom gilds ali gieatness : 

*' Heaven must be hnng with pictureB of the deađ ! 
Ihe shroud must robe the Baint ! 
Never one halo round a living head 
Đid Raphael dare to paint.*' 

Bare, very rare, is it, in human bistorj, for purelj dvio 
and perfectlj prosperouB greatness to attain the aureole of 
romanoe wbich surrounds, in the memorj and imagination 
of bis eountrymen, tbe name of the man who forma the 
Bubjeot of this book. Tbe mere faot tbat a prirate oitizen, 
«nrho never poseeBsed rank or title of anj sort, and who died 
quietly in lus bed, sbould bave been buried in a grave dug 
out of earth brougbt from eaob of the fifty-two oountieB into 
whioh-bi8 native land is divided, is abnoet enough to put 
him in a oIbjbs hj bimself . And jet, although their ends 
were so đifferent, the reader of tbeee pages will again and 
again be reminded of the statelj insoription put up, a f ew 
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jeare ago, upon the cross wliich marks the flhip-money field, 

amongst the l)eeoh-woodB of the Chiltems : — 

** For tliese lands in Stoke MandeTille, 

John Hampđek 

Wa8 aasessed in Twenty Shillings 

Ship-moiiey, 

Levied b^ command of the Kmg 

Witiiout authorit7 of Law, 

The 4th of August 1636. 

By resisting thie claim of the Eing 

In Legal Strife, 

He upheld the right of the People 

Under the Law : 

And became entitled 

To grateful remembranoe. 

Hifl work on Earth ended 

After the conflict on Chalgrove Field 

The I8th of June 1643 ; 

And he rests in Ghnoat Hampden Church." 

[Pre/ace to a Memoir of Francia Dedk^ 1880.] 

AUSTRIA IN 1881. 

Austria has really, I think, never better đeserved the 
adjeotive traditionallj assooiated with the name of her 
Houfie, the adjeotive happj, than in these later days. 
Amidst reefs and shoals, whioh woiLld have wTecked any other 
empire, she has foiind her way in a manner the most sur- 
prising. I know f ew stranger epigrams of events, nor any 
more oiiriously illustrative of the extraordinaiy vioissitudes 
through whioh Austria has passed in our days, than that the 
late and the present Prime Minister, bom of diff erent ra^es, 
reared under totally different oonditions, both now most aj^le 
and faithful servants of the Honse of Hapsburg, neither of 
them old men, should both have begun their brilliant political 
oareers by being oondemned to death for political offenoes 
against the very sovereign whom they now serve. 

[At Banffy September 1881.] 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

HOLLAND. 

Ten hours' sail from tbe mouth of tbe Thames lies a long 
low line of ooast, — " a bare strand of hillocks, heaped from 
ever-shifting sand." Those, — ^more desolate than lido, and 
beat by a wilder sea tban tbe Adriatio, — are tbe famous 
Diines of Holland. 

Bebind tbem stretcbes to tbe frontier of Germanj on tbe 
east, to tbe bills wbicb border tbe upper and nuddle vallejs 
of tbe Meuse upon tbe soutb-east and soutb, a ooimtrjr wbiQb 
is one of tbe least inviting and most remarkable on tbe globe. 
It oompriBOB tbe wbole of wbat we now oall Holland, and 
tbe nortbem or Flemisb part of Betgimn. 

^* Tbe ooean tbere/' sajs a !Roman autbor, '^ pours in its vast 
tides twioe eveij day, and makes it a matter of unoertaintj 
wbetber tbe oountry is to be oonsidered a part of tbe land or 
of tbe sea. Tbe miserable inbabitants establisb tbemselves 
upon snob sligbtlj-raiBed pieoes of ground as tbej can find, 
or in buts built upon piles so as to be out of tbe reacb of tbe 
bigbest tides. Wben tbe waters advance, tbey look like 
navigatora at sea ; wben tbese reoede, tbey seem as if tbej 
were abipwreoked." " And yet, " be goes on a little later to 
teU us, "tbese people, if tbey fali under tbe dominion of 
Some, oomplain of tbeir bard f ate, and speak of being reduoed 
to servitude." 

Could Pliny re-visit now tbe oountry wbicb be tbus des- 
oribed, be would see strange obanges. Tbe wretobed buts, of 
wbicb be speaks, bave grown into stately bouses, and multi- 
plied into great oities. An immense net-work of canals 
oonneots tbe most remote villages witb tbe oentres of trade 
and oivilisation ; buge dykes prevent tbe overflowing of tbe 
rivers; otbers, even more gigantic, keep out tbe sea. No 
wbere bas labour enoountered sucb diffioulties, and nowbere 
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has it obtained such triumphs ; lakes have been turned into 
rich pasture-fields, and wa6te8 of sand have beoome provinees 
of gardens. 

The ohildren of those miserable fishermen, who starved 
upon their mud-banks, but olimg neverthelesa to their 
unhappj independenoe, have eamed themselves a name whieh 
historj will not willingly let die. They have f ought, not 
unsuooessfullj, with three great empires, — ^thejr have won 
and lost wide possessions £rom which thej are sepajated by 
half the world, — ^thej have sailed far into the Arotio sea, — 
they have colonised Southern Africa, — they have opened a 
oommeroe with Japan and the islands of the Indian Ooean. 
They have numbered amonggt them, Boholars and jurists, 
statesmen and wanior8» theologians and philosoph^ra. They 
have filled their oountry with ivorks of art, piotures, and 
painted glass, noble organa and noble churoheB. 

But HoUand has quite another side. Indeed, Europe has 
been laughing at the Đutch for the last three centuries. 

One Englifih writer Bay8 : 

** They bmlt their watery Babel far more high 
To reach the sea than those to scale the 8ky ; 
Yet Btill his claim the injured Ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o*er their steeples played ; 
The fiah oft timea the bargher dispossessed, 
And aat not aa a meat, but as a guest." 

Another tells us — 

" In Holland the law8 of nature seem to be reversed ; the 
sea is higher than the land ; the lowe8t ground in the oountry 
is 24 f eet below the highest water-mark, and when the tide 
is driven high by the wind, 30 f eet ! In no other oountry do 
the keels of the ships float above the chimneys of the houses^ 
and nowhere else does the frog oroaking from among the 
bulrushes look down upon the swallow on the house-top/' 

These and similar jests, duly reproduced by Murrayy 
remain in our memorieS) and are not wholly without their 
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influence on our mental attitude when we enter HoUand. 
We go thither expecting to finđ the qiiaint and unusoal, and 
we are apt to oome away, after we have run tbrough the 
iisual list of Biglits and oddities, without disoovering that 
tliere is anything worthy of our attention in the sooial or 
political life of the people. That is perhaps one of the 
reasons why there are so f ew links of oonneotion between 
Đutoh and English sooieiy. Let any one, after a long 
experienoe of London,, ooiint up how manj Datchmen unoon- 
neoted with the diplomatic servioe he has met there, and the 
number, we suspeot, will not be Teiy great. 

[Studies in European PoUtica^ 1866.] 

DUTCH ECCLESIA8TICAL APFAIES IN 1862-63. 
When thirtj jears have passed away, we may trust that 
some forms of opinion which we have desoribed may have 
nearly oeased to exist, and a more general oommunity of 
object may be attained. Peaoe is, we fear, not the lot of 
tlus generation. In the admirable words of the writer of a 
paper on Đutoh Ecolesiastioal Afiairs, whioh is worthy to be 
put by the side of M. Bćville's, and is to be found in 
Geltzer's Proteetantische Monatshlatter of June 1861 : — 
^^With regard to ali difierenoes, in ali times and in ali 
plaoes, one truth holds good, that to every form of opinion, 
even the most highly praised and oelebrated, is that 8aying 
of Hase's applioable — 'It is but an attempt to grasp the 
Lifinite, whioh is revealed to us as a seoret.' " Every theolo- 
gian now alive, ^ho loves truth, \vill at the end of his career 
have to apply to himself the words of DeWette — 

'' Ich fiel in ein« wirre Zeit, 
Đie Glaabens-Eintracht war vemichtet ; 
Ich mischte mich mit in den Streit, 
Umsonst, ich haVihn nicht geschlichtet." 

But even strife and trouble are better than a 8leepy 
acguiesoence in f alsehood, and we are not without hope that 
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flome of those who are fighting the battle of reKgious 
freedom in this oountrj may be oheered by the report wbich 
■we bave brougbt baok from the otber side of the North Sea. 
When ahall we be able to Bay that three-fourthfl of the Eng- 
liflh olergj belong to some sbade of liberal opinionP 

[Studiea in European Politics^ 1866.] 

HOLLAND IN 1866-67. 

From the Iberian Feninsula it is a natural transition to 
that small but glorious country which wearieđ out the powe(r 
of Spain when it wafi at its highest, and, by the oombined 
influenoe of religious and political freedom, exhaufited as 
Schiller said, " the treasures of the golden Peru." The last 
twenty months bave been an anxious time for Holland, but 
they bave gone by without in any way diminishing ber power 

or European position. 

« « « « « 

The position of the kingdom was, for a month or two, the 
reverse of agreeable, and its danger, real or imaginary, added 
fresh fuel to the entbusiasm which had made Dutch patriots 
rush to enrol tbemselves in Tolunteer oorps as soon as the 
-war broke out in G-ermany. So far as I can leam, the best 
minds in Holland bave never shared the popular delusion 
that they were going to be eaten up by Prussia. There is 
something ahnost ludicrous, although the inhabitant of an 
island so liable to panios bas, perhaps, no right to smile, in 
the notion of a oountry Tvith a great histoiy and a distin- 
guished European rank putting berself on a level with the 
mere Hanovers and Bavarias, and imagining that the same 
logio whiob made Prussia dangerous to them should make 
ber dangerous to Holland. At the same time, there was a 
good deal to be said for the Dutoh Volunteer movement, into 
vbioh it would be out of plaoe to enter at present, and, as 
long as it does not attraot danger by provoking a powerful 
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neighboTir, I wi8h it ali suooesB. The true polioj of HoUand 
on the oontinent ia, hoTrever, I am oonvinoed, to lay herself 
oat, as muoh as possible^ to be friendljr anđ useful to 
Gtermanj ; to break down ali unneoessaTj artificial Larriers, 
suoh as a different sjrstem of ooinage and the like; to trust 
f or her oontinued separate nationality to natural oanses, and 
not to the eipedients of fear. I can oonoeive, in spite of ali 
talk about the Điitoh fleet^ few things more supremelj inoon- 
venient to the best interests of Germanj than obtaining 
possession of Holland; and if any one whispers to mo 
Sohleswig-Hol9tein, I oan only saj, that if he sees any sort 
of paraUel between the two oases, he seems to me utterly anđ 
entirely to misoonceive the position of Holland. 

lAt Peterheady Decemher 19«, 1867.] 
HOLLAND m 1876, 

Holland has pnrsued, since 1847, a oareer of unbroken 
pro8perity, thanks partly to the good sense of its people, 
partly to their firm attaohment to the House of Orange, 
partly to the hana fides whioh that Honse has Bhown, and 
largely to the efforts of one yery remarkable man now dead, 
but who was long the moulder of its interna! polioy, — ^I mean 
Mr. Thorbeoke. 

I retumed the other day to its shores, after an absenoe of 
some year8, and it wa8 quite delightf ul to see in how many 
respects the country had advanoed. Eyery where I f ounđ 
great new works of publio oonvenience and utility. Parlia- 
mentary Govermnent had beeome much stronger and more 
assured. The ohief diffioulties of the Golonial question, whioh 
had 60 long perplexeđ politioians, had been got over, while 
the position of the working classes is so muoh amended that 
one of the leaders of the Eadioal party having been asked, 
in my presenoe, what changes the masses now wished for. 
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replied, '' Well, the faot of the matter Ib, ihej are doing so 
well that I ean't honestlj saj they wiflh for any." Over ali 
this prosperitj, the laboura of the great Dutoh mvants^ the 
Oobets, Kuenens, and the like, oombine with the eplendid 
A Blatio Empire of HoUand to shed a ray of romance, which 
prevents its prosperitj from being dull or oommon place. 

[Addr€88 at Clifton CoUege, 1876.] 
HOLLAND IN 1878. 

I wi8h Mr. Senior hađ gone to HoUand, or that some one, 
who had his tnm for reoorđing conversations woiild go there 
now. I am oonvinced that he woidd come back and teli us 
that, althongh it is quite true that there are a great number 
of rich persons in HoUand who think more about keeping 
what thej have than of inoreasing their fortunes^ it is, as far 
as possible, from being true that that countrj is declining, or 
evdn etationarj ; that its sounder heads are perfectlj at their 
ease about G-erman aggression, thinking that if at some 
future period it happened to suit HoUand and her great 
neighbour to enter into closer relations, thej would enter ; 
but that manj things would have to be changed before a 
state of circumstanoes arose which could make that desirable. 
The attitude of the best Dutohmen towards their countrj is 
weU represented by the last paragraph of a most sensible 
pamphlet, by M. Halverhout, which lies before me : — 

"Byron dans une lettre de 1813 ^orit: ^ The Dutch hare 
iaken HoUand^ Orange boven ! ' 

^' Eh bien ! oe ori noufi ralliera d l'heure du danger, car : 

* Fran^B ne daigne, Anglais ne puis, 
Prussien ne veux, Nćerlanđais je suis.* '* 

HoUand is alive, and very much alive, as any one who 
meddled with her would soon discover ; but the whole object 
of the pamphlet, which ends with these words, is to Bhow, as 
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If . de Beaufort has done in this Beyiew, that the fear of 
Germanj is based upon delusions and dreams. As the writer 
well sajs : — 

L'auteur de la brochure pretend que Tanneiation des 
Pay8-Bcu3 par TAllemagne est une que8tion souvent dćbattue 
dans des oercles allemands non-officiels. S'il entend, par 
ces ceroles allemands non-offioiels, messienrs les oommis- 
vojageurs, il a deiiz fois raison. 

iThe Nineteenth Centurp, August 1878,] 



BELGIUM. 

BELGIUM IN 1865. 



Many of our readers will remember the fonr emblematical 
figures around the oolumn which oominemorateB the Congress 
at Brussels, representing respeotivelj : — 



Libertj of "VVorship ; 
Idbertj of the Press ; 



Libertj of Instruction ; 
Libertj of Assooiation. 



Belgium enjojs these liberties in more unstinted measure 
than any Enropean country, — our own not excepted, — and 
that she should sucoeed is of the utmost possible importanoe 
to mankind, and above ali to that portion of it which does 
not speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue : — 

Si vous rćussissez (cried the Prinoe de Broglie to the Bel* 
gians), Tepreuve est faite, et tout le monde peut rćussir aprds 
vous, et la sooićtć modeme est sauvće. Mais si vous ne 
rćussissez pas f Ah I je ne veux pas pr^voir oette hypothese ! 
Quand on marohe et quand on lutte, il ne f aut pas regarder 
du c6tć de l'abime, pour n'Stre pas pris par le vertige* 
Tout oe que je sais c'est que si vous ne rćussissez pas par le 
noble moyen que vous emplojez, personne ne r^ussira par 
aucun autre." 

[Studies in European PolUks^ 1866.] 
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BELGIUM— ITS LATE AND PEESENT KINGS, 1866. 

That Leopold I. wa8 an intelligent man and a sensible 
man there can be no doubt, and he was, both bef ore and after 
his marriage with the heiress of England, put in a podtion 
wliich, in the mind of any one who had no illusions as to the 
đirection in which the warlđ was Blowly moving, oould not 
f aH to đevelop good sense and intelligenoe into the highest of 
ali political qualities, — ^wisdom. That he was gifted with 
any brilliant or remarkable abilities we do not in the leaat 
believe ; and, in spite of the shrieks of alarm which we hearđ 
on ali sides, when it was olear that the soeptre was passing 
from his hands, we have never met with the slightest evidence 
that the present king is at ali less likelj than his f ather to 
play well the part which destinj has assigned to him. It 
has been oonstantlj repeated in the English papers that he 
is in the hanđs of the Ultramontane partj. That notion is 
f ounded on the simple f act that he wa8 bronght up as a 
Boman Catholic, whichy of oourse, it wa8 inevitable that he 
shonld be. If the first ideas of his jouth were not colonred to 
some extent by the religious views of his instnictors, fhey 
most have been pretematnraUj ineffident, or f^ mnst have 
been singnlarlj wanting in some of those qualities out of 
^hioh gxows the sort of oharacter which is least susoeptible 
of Ultramontane inflnences. Since his earlj jouth he has 
travelled very widely, and, unless we are much misinf ormed, 
has travelled with an open mind. Nor in his alliance with 
an Austrian Ardiduohess do ire see anjthing to f ear. What- 
ever may have been the oase, while the Archduohess Sophia 
wa8 still a person of primary importance, it does not appear 
that the Austrian imperial f amiljr of to-day carries its private 
religious opinions into politios ; and on the only occasion on 
which the present queen of the Belgians has played any 
conspicuous part, namely, at the death-bed of her f other-in- 
law, while we thoroughly appreoiate the dignified and stoioal 
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behaviour of the olđ king, we think that her conduct, as relateđ 
by those who had tho best means of knowing ezactlj what 
passed, wa8 as worthy of her position as Leopold's was of his. 
Founded it wa8, no doubt, upon a difEerent theorj of life, 
but one whioh is held by millions whom it would be absurd 
to accnse of being iinder priestlj influence, and who have not 
even the faintest sympatliy with that fonn of Chri8tianity 
whioh is generally professed in Belgium. 

BELGIUM IN 1866-66. 

Let our English critics and f oreign detractors take comf ort. 
The very men in the House of Commons who would have 
strained every nerve to throw out the Government vrhich they 
had supported for years, if it had dared to take one more 
fltep in favour of Demnark, and whose intended defection, 
intimated to Lord Pahnerston at a critical moment, did much 
to prevent that crowning folly, would be the first to urge 
armed intervention in favour of Belgium, if she were at 
present threatened. The case of Đenmark, in her relations 
to Schleswig-Hol8tein in 1864, is closely analogous to that 
of Holland in its relations to Belgium in 1880. In reading 
the history of that time, we sympathise nearly as much with 
Holland as with Belgium ; in living through the events of 
1864, we sympathised nearly as much with Denmark as with 
Germany; but sympathy and antipathy have no right to 
govem political action. Taking a broad view of the question 
of 1830, it was right to throw the influence of England into 
the soale of Belgium ; taking a broad view of the queBtion 
of 1864, it would have been right to throw the influence of 
England into the soale of the Điet. 

Consoious of no jealousy towards France, but desirous, on 
the other hand, of seeing her increasingly prosperous, free, 
and powerful, — ^nay even content to see her, if she once more 
retums to a Parliamentary system of govemment, taking 

e2 
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the pas of us in Europe, while we f ali back upon our un- 
que8tioned cosmopolitan hegemonj, — ^we Bhould neveitheless 
rather inour the great calamitj of a war with her, than allow 
her to aniiex Belgium hj force or fraud. If , on the other 
hand, it oould be proved that Belgium ardentlj desired to be 
united to Franoe, we should not think ourselves jufitified in 
attempting to forbid the banns. As we have alreadj hinted, 
we think it not in the least improbable that our children's 
ohildren may live to see that day arrive. 

It is true, no doubt, that as long as France is under an 
absolute Government, not Belgium only, but every state in 
this part of Europe is oontinuaIly in danger, for a fit of ill- 
temper on the part of the occupant of the Tuileries may at any 
moment put an end to the general peaoe. This state of 
things is, however, we aU trust and believe, only temporary, 
and it is only simple justiee to the Emperor of the French to 
say that we do not believe that he has the remotest intention 
or desire to interf ere with his northem neighbour. He might 
be driven to attempt to annex Belgiimi, as he might be 
driven to attaok England or Germany; but it woidd only be, 
as long as he continued in his sane mind, if he saw that the 
popular desire in France for such an enterpnse was so great 
as to make him tremble for his own position if he did not 
yield to it. [Studies in European PoHtics, 1866.] 



SWITZERLAND. 

SWITZEKLAND IN 1867. 

The statesmen of the seoond deoade of this oentury wholly 
failed in foiming into a politioal whole the jarring elements 
of race and religion in the Low Countries. Long before, a 
wise man and great genius, Mamix of St. Aldegonde, had tried 
in vain to do so. Even under the fiery breath of Spanish 
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persećution, they refused to be annealed. A Boiiaewhat 
siinilar experiment bas suooeeded better in anotber part of 
E\ux)pe. In Switzerlanđ, Protestant and Catbolic, Frencb- 
speaking, Oerman-speaking, and Italian-speaking populations 
contrive to live togetber in close political union. Tbe poK- 
tios of Switzerland are full of strange surprises for tbe 
student, and are very far from being witbout interest. It is 
only now and tben, bowever, as in 1847, 1856, and 1860, 
tbat tbej mix witb tbe main current of Europeaji aifairs« 
Tbe Swi88 event, wbiob bas, in tbe year tbat is drawing to 
a close, approacbed most nearly to tbe dimensions of a Enro- 
pean event, was tbe extremely warlike Peaoe Conferenoe 
at Geneva, wbiob formed tbe oomio prelude to tbe reoent 
Italian tragedy. Geneva is one of tbe most curious plaoes on 
tbe Continent. It is a sort of representation in miniature 
of tbe politics of tbis quarter of tbe globe, and tbe bead- 
quarters of tbe most extreme political opposites. You may 
spend your moming witb tbe reddest of red republicans, and 
your evening witb people who are as like an Eldonian Tory 
as anytbing now to be found in real life. 

[^At Peterhead, December 19M, 1867.] 

THE ZURICH MOVEMENT IN 1868. 

If any one asks, wbat interest can tbis storm in a tea- 
cup bave for us, I would beg bim to reconsider tbe events 
wbicb ocourred in Switzerland in 1846-47, and 8ay wbetber 
tbese were witbout influence on tbe fali of tbe July monar- 
cby, and tbe troubles wbLcb sbook so many tbrones in tbe 
year of revolutions. Next I would remind bim tbat Swit- 
zerland is trilingual, and tbat any movement wbiob power- 
fully excites tbe political, sodal, or religious passions of ber 
people is oarried into Italy tbrougb Lugano, into France 
tbrougb Geneva, into Germany tbrougb Ziiricb and Basle. 
La8tly, I would ©bserve tbat as it would be extremely 
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tinwise for English politicians to negleot to stuđy the đemo- 
cratio institutions of the United States, because those institu- 
tions work under oonditionB very đissimilar to those under 
which democratic institutions will, in ali probabilitj, one day 
work in England, so it woiild be eitremelj unwi8e to neg- 
leot to watch the development of the democratic institutions 
of Switzerland, because these also work under oonditions verjr 
đifferent from those which are ever likely to prevail here. 
The truth is, that the two sets of đissimilar oonditions sup- 
plement and throw light upon each other. The great 
Republic of the New Worlđ, with its joung oivilisation, its 
widely-8cattered inhabitants, and the vast unoocupied regions 
whioh stretch around it, will be aU the more instructive to us 
if we tum now and then to look at the Httle Republic of the 
Old World, with its andent historj and cTOwded population, 
hemmed in bj the most powerful and jealous of European 

militarj monarchies. 

[i PolUical Survet/^ Decembar 1868.] 



8PAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

8PAIN IN 1864. 

I observe an opinion espressed in some quarteiB that the 
Papal Government will be able to »upport itself by leaning 
upon Austria and Spain. As to Austria I say nothing, but 
as to Spain I would not, if I were the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, attempt to lean very heavily upon that staff . True 
it is, that the Roman Court has boundless influence over 
Queen Isabella and her immediate entourage. True it is, 
that the nation still does exolusive lip-service to its old oreed, 
but apathy and indifferentism are the two words whioh now 
best express the religious state of Spain. Of oourse, there 
are exceptions to every rule; but any one who goes to 
Madrid and inquire8 into this subject will, I think, find that 
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the long political and religious tjrannj of ihe Iiiqtd8ition did 
not end bef ore it had eaten out the heart of f aith as W6ll as 
that of free inquir7. Trust me, that Spain will not long 
štand in the way of advancing Italy. It is far more likelj 
that she will herself advance, and the hour of remarkable 
events bejond the Fjrrenees is perhaps not verj far distant« 

lAt Elgin, October 27th, 1864.] 

SPAIN m 1866, 

Spain would have made a very great step towardfl pros- 
peritj, if she oould only understand that ali intelligent 
Englishmen wish that she shonld rise to a point of national 
wealth and real power, such as she has never jet attained. 
They are qiiite aware that, in the present oondition of the 
world, Spain cannot be prosperons without being enlight- 
ened, peaoeful and indnstrious ; and they well know that the 
transformation of the Iberian Peninsula into an enlightened, 
peaceful, and indnstrious State, would not only be a great 
blessing to mankind, but would add enormously to the well- 
being of their own country, whioh is becoming every day 
more and more the workshop and the entrepdt of the world. 
\_8tudie8 in European Politics^ 1866.] 

SPAIN IN 1868. 

IJp to this time, howe7er, the revolution of 1868 will 
compare fav(Mrably with any other Spanish revolution. 
There has been less bloodshed, and a muoh greater display 
of good sense than has been at ali usual. 

The greatest diffioulty is, of course, that of the f orm of 
govemment. It would appear that the republioan party is 
very aotive, and when people decide peremptorily that Spain 
is not suited for a republican govemment, they perhaps too 
much forget the strong tendenoy towards republioan gov^n-^ 
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ment whiob the Spanish race has 8hown iu tbe New WorIđ. 
I observe in the National-Zeltung af BerEn that its corre- 
spondent heard Castelar teli the orowd who asaembled to meet 
him at Irun, that, if a republic were not adopted, it wa8 not 
warth wbile to overthrow the dynasty, and that the onlj 
result of perpetuating monarcbj would be to raise up a 
republioan Venđže. Since bis retum to Madrid, be has 
been labooring for a f ederal republic . If, bo^ever, a federal 
republic were once introduced, so strong- are the centrifugal 
forces in Spain that we might well see a repetition of the 
»truggles between ultra-centralisers and ultra-federalists 
which bave been so oommon in Spanish America, though 
railways, of oourse, would tend to make them less probable. 

[^ Politkal Survey, Decemher 1868.] 

&PAIN IN 1876. 

Of ali Enropean countnes, she is certainlj the one in 
whioh praotice is in the most violent oontrast with tbeorj. 
Let anj oompetent person take up a book of Spanish pro- 
verbs, and be wiU very soon oome to tbe oonolusion that good 
sense and mother-wit bave never found such admirable 
expression. Let him go a step higher, and look for wi8e 
maxims for the conduct of human lif e in the most diffioult 
and delicate circumstanoes ; let him look out for tbe kind of 
book whioh Oxenstiema, when be dismissed bis son with the 
memorable saying, " Ejiowest tbou not with how little 
wi8dom the affairs of the world are oonducted P " might 
bave given him to help him to better that world, while 
taking the best possible care of bis own interests, and be will 
find it, — strange to say, — amongst the works of a Spanish 
Jesuit. He has been dead for more than two hundred years ; 
but I defy a oonclave of the keenest men of the worldy 
and the most experienoed statesmen, to produce anything 
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better in the year 1976. And yet, though the people think 
in inanj respects so wi8el7, and though the oountij is full 
of good elemente, every act it perfonns, for long periođs 
together, seems moie foolish than the one bef ore. 

lAddress at Clifton College, 1876.] 

SPAIN IN 1881. 

The recent elections in Spain have given a great majoritj 
to the Liberal as distinguished from the Conservative and 
Badical party. One is only afraid that, as has so often been 
the case in Spain, it is too good a majoritj, for it has happened 
in our own time in that coimtiy that the supreme dictator of 
one Parliament did not even find a seat in the next, — so great 
is the power which is wielded in the election by the Govern- 
ment of the hour. It woiild seem, however, that there has 
been fcu: less pressure than nsnal, and that we maj, at least 
tili we leam something deoisive to the oontrary, trost that 
there is really a progress in that long storm-tossed ooimtij to 
that kind of stable eqiiilibrium which, in the dajs in whioh i¥e 
live, oan never be found for anj length of time, exoept in the 
asoendancj of the party of Bteady and rational progress. 
May we not indnlge in the hope that the golden words which 
the greatest of Spanish oratore addressed in Kome to an 
assemblage of Italians are flnding an eoho in his own land : 
'' The Bađioal partiee, the advanoed parties of ali Europe, must 
leam to unite oourage with moderation, the sdentifio sense with 
the historical sense, a noble impatience for progress with that 
political tact, that measure of reality, that knowledge of the 
people, without which you sow good and reap evil. Do not 
satisfy yourselves with having f ounded Italy, preserve her ; 
and let it never be said that to oorreot a def ect in your statue, 
perhaps a neoeBsary one, 'you have dashed it into a thousand 
pieces. I shall never be weary of treating this subject, for 
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I believe that the greatest evil of modem democraoj is 
impatienoe, and the one rook on which it maj run is the 
work of the demagogue." 

lAt Banff, September 1881.] 



PORTUGAL IN 1881. 

It is seldom, indeod, that the affairs of Portugal have in 
our generation excited the interest in this oountrjr, whioh thej 
did 80 often in the dajrs of our f athers, but, sinoe I wa8 here 
last, we have heard a good deal of them. A queBtion about 
the ratification of a Treatj by which this oountrj would have 
obtained some advantages, and Portugal a great many, — a 
Treatj which woidd have given the people of the Transvaal 
on outlet to the sea on Đelagoa Bay, muoh to the benefit of 
the possessions of the Poituguese in those parts, oaused such a 
f erment in lisbon as to neoessitate the emplojment of the 
troops. The reoent ehanges in South Africa have reduoed to 
a miTiimuTn the importanoe of this Treatj to Ghreat Britain ; 
but in.the interest of Portugal herself as well as of Afrioa, I 
should like to hear that it had finallj passed into the realm 
of aooomplished fact. 

lAt Banff, September 1881.] 



EUSSIA. 

RU8SIA IN 1860. 



A work has lately appeared from the pen of a Bussian 
nobleman, entitled La Veriti sur la JRussie. It is well worth 
studjing by those who woidd f orm some idea of the ooming 
historj of the mighty empire with which we were so lately 
at war, and which is in some sort the natural antithesis ; 
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I do not 8ay the natural enemy of England. Far, inđeed, 
from that. I quite agree with M. Herzen in his pamphlet 
published under the f eigned name of Iskander, in thinking 
that a free Russia would be our natural ally, — f or our interests 
would not clash but coincide. 

[At Elgin, October Ut, 1860.] 
POLAND IN 1863. 

In the long and difBcult negotiations which have been 
carried on about Poland, I see as yet nothing to find f aidt 
with. Ministers woidd a8suredly not have been supported by 
the ooimtry in a more decidedly warlike poKcy. I admit 
that, if ali the Power8 have asked from Bussia were granted 
by her, the Polish Question would be far from being settled ; 
but I have yet to leam that that question is susoeptible of 
any really 8atiBfactory Bolution. If the plan of the Marquis 
Wielopol8ki be carried out, Poland will be Eussianised. If , . 
on the other hand, the plan of the leaders of the insurreotion 
suooeeds, Europe will see a new State stretohing necurly from 
the Blaok Sea to the Baltio, and laying olaim to large por- 
tions both of Austria and Prussia. I ask, is there any reason 
to suppose this possible 7 And if it were possible, tum to the 
pages of even a historian so favourable to Poland as Eulhier^. 
Is that the state of things in order to bring back whiGh it is 
worth while to engage in a colossal war P Let any man put 
himself in the plavce of the Emperor Alexander, and say what 
he would do. I know not vvhat he oan do in this Polish 
imbroglio, except to allow himself to be bome along by the 
stream of events, and to re-eoho the words of Lord Palmerston, 
— the most remarkable words, by the way, which I ever heard 
biTTi utter, — " There is no such oalamity as to be bom to a 
heritage of triumphant wrong." 

I At Elgin, September dth^ 1863.] 
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RTJSSIA IN 1864. 

Buddeus meHtiens that the Czar constantlj repeats the 
word8, " Better from above than from below." If so, he is, 
as Cavour onoe said to the writer of this paper, when speaking 
of Louis Napoleon, " Un homme habUe qui connait son peuple 
et son temps^ We hope everjtliing for Bussia; but our 
hopes are mingled with f ears, which the reader who has 
acoompanied us through the preceding pages will hardly think 
unreasonable. 'What Custme said is, we f ear, still true : 
" Eufisia is the oountij in Europe where men are most un- 
happy." Before she rea>ches the point at which we in 
England have arrived, — ^great as are the still uncured evils 
of our societj, — she has inany a difficult crisis to traverse. 
"VVill she ever suooeed in reoonoiling Poland to her sway, or 
in outting adrift and oonverting into a peaoeful and friendlj 
neighbour so mudi of that countrj as she cannot assimilate P 
Will she be able to substitute for her communal organisation, 
so unfavourable to individual enterprise, a sjstem like that of 
the We8t, without oreating a mass of pauperism worse than 
that with which we are struggiing ? or, if not, will she 
succeed in a new experiment, and reconoile the oonunune with 
advanoed agrioulture and dvilisation ? will the empire hold 
together under one central authoritj ? or, if not, will its 
surf ace be covered by independent oommunities which will 
keep the peace, and do no hurt to the pro8perity of eaoh ? will 
the high and pure form of Christianity, whioh is held by the 
best minds in Q-ermany and England, be substituted in any 
reasonable length of time for the delusions whioh now prevail P 
will the universal venality of the functionaries be gradually 
amended ? will the army be reduoed within reasonable limits, 
and military servioe oease to be a curse and a soourge to the 
population P will justice and law be soon substituted for the 
arbitrary deoisions of power P will the Russian Government, 
while asserting its f air daims as a European power, more 
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especiallj in the Eastem Peninsula, leam that its true field 
of fame is Northern and Central Asia ? vfiil the eiperiments 
we are working out teaoh Busfiian statesmen that nothing is 
gained bj fostering braneheB of industrj whioh have no real 
affinitj f or the oountij ? wiU a suooession of wiBe and mode- 
rate rulers inangurate and watoh over the oonunencement of 
oonstitutional govemment ; or will Eussia have to win her 
liberties, as others have won them, with blood and toil P who 
can an8wer these questions ? and yet, while thej remain 
mianBwered, how unoertain must be the future of this mightj 
empire and of the politioal state-Bjstem of whieh it f orms so 
important a part ! 

[^Narth British Rev%ew^ 1864, repuhliahed in Studiea in 
Eurapean Politics^ 1866.] 

DEMOCRACT IN RUSSIA. 

There are politidans, and liberal politicians too, who 
seem to forget that there ever was a yeax 1848, or if they 
don't quite forget it, they think that many of its most oharao- 
teristio events were mere aoddents, not sjmptoms of mightj 
foroes working below our f eet. That is not my view. That 
is not the impression which I brought baok some months ago 
even from the oountry in Europe which is generally supposed 
to be that in which the popular element is least aotive. Else- 
where I have tried to point out that he will be able to form 
but a poor guess as to the future of Bussia who does not 
allow a large share in moulding that future to the democratio 
element. 

[At Elgin, Octoher 21th, 1864.] 

RUSSIA IN 1866. 

The best that we oan expeot is the gradual introduction, 
from above, of judidous measures of improvement, majiy of 
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whioh will look better on paper than they will work ; but 
bj whioh, neverthelefis, a vast amoiint of evil will be 0wept 
awa7. After ali, the rale of the present Czar has lasted onlj 
ten jeore, and yet liow much has been effected I To saj 
nothing of the emancipation of the Berfs^ and the gradual 
oreation of an enormous mass of free proprietors, — surelj one 
of the greatest changes f or good which has ever been eSeoted 
bj a single aot, — we have the relaxation of the oensorship, 
the reduotion of the priče of passports from £80 to a figure 
whiGh permits any one to travel, the abolition of several 
atrooious methods of punishment, the institution of represen« 
tative bodies for looal matters, an amnestj which restored to 
their countij many of the victims of Nicholas, a humaner 
Bjsteni in the navy, improvements in the universities, 
inoreased facilities for communication, and a generally 
gentler and more civilised špirit in the administration. 
When we reckon up the gains and the losses of the Ciimean 
war, do not let us omit to remember that these were amongst 
the things whioh it prooured. Nothing less violent than that 
oatastrophe would have suffioed to break up the sjstem of 
Nicholas.* We know that there are many dark shades which 
must be filled in, if we would complete the pioture. We 
appreciate, to the full, the horror of the Polish tragedy. 
"VVe know that people, writing of the rale of General Kauff- 
mann in Lithuania, speak of ^^ le bon vieuz temps de Moura- 

• «The pTOBperitj of the Emperor Nicholas, and the oyer-weening self. 
oonfidence which it engendered, remind one of nothing so much as a Greek 
tragedy, which some of you know weU. It wa8 the 8tor7 of the CEdipus 
Tjrannus acted over again on a gigantic scale. Đestinj-, howev6r, had not 
in store for the mightj autocrat an j peaoefol grove of Colonos. The Furies 
did notoome to him in the form of the good goddesses, when his heart hroke 
in the g^eat agfonj of that terrihle spring, and the proud head which had 
attracted the eye8 of his contemporaries more than that of an^ other man, 
laj down to its long sleep in the gloomj chorch which rises ahove the dtadel 
of Petershurg. Hazdly were his eyes dosed than the whole edifice of his 
policy crashed down," 

[Ađđrest at Clifton CoUeg^, 1876.] 
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vieff." We know that the Buflsian nobiKtjr has sufEered 
Beverelj, to the extent often of a fourth or more of its inoome. 
We know that there is a violent anti-sodal faction, and a 
f aotion which thinks that the sjstem of Nioholas wa8 perf eo- 
tion. We kQow that many of the improvements whioh we 
have instanoed are merelj begiimmg to work, and that 
Bussia is onlj oommencing the race of dvilisation ; but after 
making everj deduotion, we still think that, unless the 
policy of Alezander U. very materially alters, he is likely to 
take a high place amongst the benefactors of mankind. The 
atrocioiiB attempt to assassinate him which haa jnst startled 
Europe will, we would fain hope, tum out to be the aot of a 
man of impaired intelleot. Certain it is that nothing more 
unf ortunate f or the cause of the liberal partj in Bussia oould 
possiblj have oocurred. 

IStudies in European Politka^ 1866.] 

RUSSIA IN 1867. 

Europe may comf ort herself in this way : — ^Unless Bussia 
goes on to beoome a really civilised State, she will always 
remain what she is now, except f or purposes of def ence, a 
oomparatively weak State. If she were to introduce Free- 
Trade, reform her frightfully oorrupt administrative system, 
push railway8 and schools everywhere, reduoe her army, and 
keep prof ound peaoe f or twenty year8, 1 f or one should be 
yery aony to bet sixpence against her being in Constantinople 
bef ore the end of the eentury. 

lAt Peterheađ, December 19^A, 1867.] 

RUSSIA IN CENTRAL A8IA, 1867. 

I am still of opinion, as I was in 1864, that English 
statesmen shoidd keep in Yiew the expedienoy of arriving one 
day at an understanding with Bussia, and becoming dose 
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allies in the East. We can do each other much liaitn by 
ho8tility, and we have nothing to gain bj it. England want8 
no more Asiatio oonque8ts, and if Eussia is not satiated by 
annexing Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarceoid, whioh she will 
no doubt one day do, surely China and not India will be the 
goal of her ambition. For the present, it appears to me that 
the policy of Sir John Lawrenoe, with its " masterly inaoti- 
vity," is distinctly the right policy. Let us watoh with the 
greatest care the progresa of Russia. Let us treasnre eyery 
scrap of authentic inf ormation that oomes from Central Asia ; 
but let us keep well away from what has been truly called 
**the fathomless gulf of Afghan politios." There will be 
time enough, even if everything takes the wor8t poBsible 
tum, to discuBB whether it woidd be advisable to tum Kan- 
dahar and Herat into great fortresses in advanoe of our 
f rontier, as has been suggested by one who8e opinions on suoh 
a subjeot, whether we share them or not, should ever be 
listened to with the greatest respeet. 

Let us oonsolidate our own power in India by improved 
govemment. Let us develop our oommimications, and oom- 
plete, as soon as finanoial arrangements will permit, a raLlway 
to Peshawar. If we do this, we may await with perf eot calm- 
ness the approach of Eussia, even if she draws near with no 
friendly feelings ; but, without at ali desiring to see any pre- 
mature negotiations about limits, I distinotly hope that bef ore 
the Eussian and British outposts face each other, events in 
Europe may have taken suoh a oourse as to remove any 
groimd of rivalry or bad blood. 

[^Speech at Peterhead, December I9th, 1867.] 

POLAND IN 1867. 

Now, for Russia, the continued possession of at least the 
so-oalled Westem Provinoes, — for with regajd to what is 
known as Congress-Poland I will not express an opinion, — is 
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a matter of life and death. She can no more allow Wilna to 
be in the hands of an enemj than we oan allow Đublin ; and 
depend upon it, she will hold on bj those provinoes with a 
tenaoitj we ourselves could not stirpass. Her sense of their 
enoimons importance explains, I do not saj jostifies, her 
whole8ale expropriation in those provinoes. With Congress- 
Poland, as it is called, the case is somewhat different. Sup« 
posing the attempt, whioh has been made sinoe the insurreotion, 
to gain over the pea8antay to the Bussian side, by vast mate- 
rial benefits, should wholl7 f ail, and supposing Austria should 
see her advantage in anfiwering the Eussian Pan-Slavist 
intrigues, bj prodaiming the resnrreotion of Poland ; or 
supposing Germany were, in some unf oreseen crisis, to find 
her advantage in doing the same, it is 4^te possible that 
there might onoe more be a Poland independent of Biussia : 
but if nothing of this kind happens, and if the vast Kussian 
nueleus of the empire holds together, I think we must say, 
in the words whioh were onoe addressed to me hj one of the 
greatest of Frenoh statesmen/ *^ The oase of Poland is in everj 
wa7 sad ; but, what is saddest of ali is, that there is no hope." 
If I were blamed for the gloomj views whioh I eipress on 
this question, I oould plead in justification that, belonging to 
a oountrj that had no direct interest in the matter, I had had 
verj unusual opportimities for f orming an impartial opinion. 
I wa8 one of the yer7 f ew persons, and, so far as I am aware, 
the onij Englishman aotivelj engaged in politios, who had, 
during the insurreotion, an opportunitj of hearing, from their 
own lips, the ideas of the leading representatives of every seo- 
tion of opinion upon this important subject. From the aoore- 
dited representative of the Polish National Government in 
London to the prime mover of Bussian ultra-patriotio f ana- 
ticism at Mosoow ; from Czartory8ki at Pariš to Mouravieff in 
his own lion's den at Wilna ; from the most aotive English 

* M. Guizot^ in Jaiiuary 1864. 

r 
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^rmpathiBers with the Polish oause, in this oountrj, to the 
Englishmen who, offioiallj or non-offidallj, were watohing 
the varioufi phases of the oontest at War8aw or St. Petersburg ; 
from Berg to Wielopolflki, to saj nothing of the spokesmen 
of other lesa important fraotions of opinion, I heard what in 
1863 and 1864 ev6Ty one had to saj, and formed mj own 
judgment to the best of my abilitj and with a šore heart. 

It is cnrionB to observe how oompletelj that ooiintrj, about 
whioh, four jears ago, ali the joumalists in Europe were 
%¥riting, has passed out of notioe. This is a pity, for one 
daj, in some f orm or other, the question will tum up again, 
and the publio mind will then be f ound a8 little able to deal 
with it judiciallj as it was fonr jears ago. 

The present time would be a verj favourable one for 
readers in this oountrj to repenise Mr. Sutherland Edwaid's 
two exceUent bopks and to read Mr. Đaj's Bussian Oovem' 
ment in Poland^ whioh, having oome out long after the insur« 
reotion, and being on the unpopular side, has met with far 
less notice than it deserves. In that work, at page 174 and 
elsewhere, people will have an opportunitj of studjing the 
models after whioh the Fenian proolamations which we have 
latelj read were framed, and will leam who first sullied the 
oause of libertj bj a sjstem of politioal assassination un- 
vorthj of Philip II., or his even more murderous father. 

[At Peterhead, Decemher 19<A, 1867.] 

POLAND, 1867. 

The mistake whioh is usuallj made bj French and English 
politioians, in dealing with the Polish que6tion, is that thej 
look only at one side of the sluelđi! That is an easj and 
quite delightful way of doing business. No generous mind 
oan avoid sjmpathising most deeplj with the Poland, which 
alone we, We6tem8, know,— the Poland of the upper class. It 
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is the nation of brave men and beautiful women par ezcellence. 
Its historj haB been one long romanoe ; its existenoe has been 
one long martjrdom. 80 far ali is simple and easy. The 
question does not seem difficult ; naj, raiher, there aeems 
to be no question at ali. It is not until one puts one's self 
on the other side, and looks at it from the Bussian point of 
TieWy and also, perhaps, from the point of yiew of the Polish 
peasantij, that the tremendous diffioulties of the problem rise 
bef ore one, eoloesal, and, as f ar a8 human sagacitj oan see, f or 
the present, insurmountable. 

[At Peterhead, De^iember I9thy 1867.] 

EUSSIA IN 1868. 

We are not nearer than we were a jear ago to having anj 
^ satisf aotorj Information as to how far the measures whiQh 
Bnssia has taken sinoe the olose of the Polish insurreotion are, 
or are not really oonsolidating her power. Who is going to 
win the peasants f WiU the Russian win them bj his agrarian 
legislation, or will the Polish gentij win them bj patiiotism, 
sentiment, and religion P On the answer to that question, it 
depenđfl whether Poland is to be, in the future, Eussia's 
Ireland, — a difficultj ; or Eussia's Venetia, — an impossibility . 
[-4 PoUtical 8urvey^ December 1868.] 

EUSSIA IN 1*868. 

It is very well and very right to sympathise with Poland ; 
but, as has been truly said, to sympathise with Poland is not 
neoes6arily to know Sussia. What is gained by shutting out 
the Musoovite from the politioal eommunion of the We8t P 
What is gained by speaking of her as an Asiatio, and not a 
European Power, — as Tartar, and not Slavonian P There she 
is, nevertheless, a faot by no means to be passed over, a 
quarter of the world, as Herzen says, between Europe and 

f2 
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America. " What is the use," continues that witty writer 
'' of trjing as hard as 7011 oan to make an enemj of the 
young Bear P Wasn't it enough for you to fight with the old 
onCj who was more hostile to us than to 7011, and who hated 
us much more heartilj than he hated you P *' 

\_A Politiml 8urv€yy December 1868.] 
RU8SIA IN 1868. 

Her contact with us in Asia is a thing not of to-morrow 
or next daj, but it is a thing to whioh we must look f orward 
as estremelj probable, and we must watoh, more oarefullj 
than we do, what kind of power Kussia is becoming, before 
we oan form aright judgment as to the frame of mind in 
whioh we should antioipate that contaot. 

[A PoUtical Surve^f December 1868.] 

RTJ8SIA IN 1877. 

Our natural attitude towards Russia should, as I thfnk, be 
based on full knowledge of ali relevant f aots connected with 
her present strength and relations to ali other oountries, and 
on a oalm oaleulation of what she wants, and is likelj to want, 
before she reaohes the limits of her ambition, — a caloulation 
made with a yiew to asoertaining what oan be granted without 
injuij to ourselves or others, and what should be firmlj 
resisted. Of oourse, this poUoj must be founded on the 
understanding that other nations see matters as we do, and 
are to take their part in opposing what would be injurious to 
themselves. We have this great advantage, that there is no 
speoial English, as distinguished from oommon European, 
interest that can be menaced at an j time by Eussia, which 
we are not strong enough most amplj to proteot ; but I for 
one, although prepared to go aU reasonable lengths in non- 
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intervention, am not prepared to give up đesiring to aot with 
other powers, for objects of oommon interest, until it is 
proved that they will not aot. 

[The Nineteenth Cenfuri/, April 1877.] 
RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

If , diverging from the Une of least resistanoe, the line 
oommanded bj her interests, BuBsia pasaes bejond Merv, 
then our interests would beoome seiiouslj affected, and an 
aggression on Afghanistan would inevitablj, unleas the whole 
state of oircumstanoes in that paxt of the world ohange in 
some way that oannot be foreseen, bring on war with England. 
It is undesirable that she should ever come to Merv, and our 
diplomaoj should be eserted, in the interest of both nations, 
to keep her awa7 from Merv as long as possible. Not that 
herbeingatMervrealljmatterstouSjbutbeoauseher advanoe 
to Merv, under existing oircumstanoes, would give muoh oooa- 
sion to those who wish to envenom the relations between the 
two oountries. But sooner or later she will probablj come to 
Merv, unless she means to draw back instead of going f orward 
in Asia. The point on whioh we have to look with jealousj 
is Herat, though the importanoe of Herat to a power, which 
oan hold Cabul and Ghuznee and Jellalabad, maj beover-rated« 
Still it is of oonsiderable importanoe to us that it should Btay 
as it is, while it oould be of no oonoeivable advantage to 
Bussia to go there, exoept with a view to interfering with us. 
I maintain, however, that there is no evidenoe that serious 
Bussian statesmen have the slightest intention of meddling 
with Herat. They know their interest and our strength a 
great deal too well, even if thej had anj evil will towards us in 
Asia. To the best Bussians their oonque8ts in Turkestan are 
little more than a nuisanoe, — a thing whioh has been entailed 
upon them partlj bj the disagreeable necessitj of protecting 
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ontljing Bussian Bettlements, pardj bj the desire of officers 
f or decoratioDB and distinotions, partlj bj a f oolish oommercial 
polioy, — ^the bastard child of our owii ejstem in ignorant, and 
by most of us f orgotten, dajs. I make no doubt whatever 
that Bussia bas done a vast number of things in Central Asia, 
whioh preclude ber from baving any rigbt to talk about 
Turkisb inbumanitj ; but, at tbe same time, I make no doubt 
tbat ber rule in Central Asia is a great deal better tban tbat 
wbiob preoeded it, and will be muob better tban it is now, 
wben Tasbkendian is, I dare saj very properlj, a Bussian 
equivalent for * rasoal.' 

\^The Nineteenth Centuri/y Apnl 1877.] 

RU8SIA IN 1881. 

If we go still f urther East and oross tbe Vistula, we come 
into a oountij of wbicb Europe bas beard little or notbing 
for many jears, but of wbose troubles our generation bas 
hardlj beard tbe last ; wbile bejond it, in Bussia proper, men 
are alwa7S finding out more and more tbat Niobolas was 
rigbt wben be said tbat be was sitting upon a Toloano. If 
the great autocrat bad been a wiBer, and, I maj add, a braver 
man, be would bave not onlj reoognised tbe danger of bis 
position, but bave taken means, even at some rifik, to prevent 
its beooming more dangerous. In bis time tbe revolutionarj 
f oroes were onlj politioal, and migbt bave been dealt witb by 
politioal metbods familiar to students of bistorj. Now, 
boweyer, wbo would venture to saj witb oonfldenoe wbat 
ougbt to be done P Tbe danger bj wbiob autboritj is menaoed 
in Eussia is not merelj a politioal danger, it is a sooial 
danger, — a sooial danger of unknown obaraoter and eztent. 
Of oourse, tbe first idea of an Englishman would be to make 
ref orms in a oonstitutional direotion ; and danger for danger, 
I would ratber try tbat tban let things go on as thej are 
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going. But I speak not from oonjeoture, but from podtiTO 

knowledge, when I saj that some of the most dangerous 

đisturbers of the European peaoe have been oaloulating upon 

that verj step being taken. They oonsider that the old 

edifioe of Bussian politj oould not bear anj tinkering, and 

that the whole would oome tumbling to the ground, leaving 

them masters of the situation. Still, I say, lisk for risk, 

I would trj for the allianoe of the oonstitutional partj 

against the paitj of universal disorder and destruction. It 

is strange to think that it is this power, so mined and 80 

menaoed, which exoite8 suoh wild f ears in the breasts of some 

of our oountrymen,* 

lAt Banff, S^tember 1881.] 



TUEKET. 

THE EBB OF TURKI8H POWEIl. 
Two hundred jears have not passed since the elouds of 
irregulars who aoeompanied the Turkish armies, were bum« 
ing the homesteads of upper Austria ; and it seems far from 
impossible that before 1883 the traveller may look upon the 
Turkish quarter of Belgrade as he now does on that one last 
tomb amongst the vinejards of Buda, whither pilgrims 
from the far East still repair at distant intervals to praj over 
the saored dust, and to moum the decaj of Islam. 

ITAe Continental Beview, 1858.] 

TUBKET IN 1868. 

The SLck man is assuredlj djing ; and our dutj towards 
Turkej is a double one, —to endeavour to aot the part of the 
f amilj phjsioian and of the f amilj solioitor. We are bound 
bj treaty to do ali that we oan to preserve a health which is 

* See for forther remarlu on our relations 'with Eussia under hoad of 
** India/' 
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dailj sinking, but f ailing that, we should take such means 
as are in our power to secure the siok man'B rioh inheritance 
to his natural heirs, the Christian populations subjeot to his 
rule. [House 6f Cammons, 1858.] 

TURKET IN 1862 (REGNANTE PALMERSTON) . 

I do not mean to saj that our Turkish polioj is neoessarilj 
•wrong, but it has a very ugly look. That the Turkish power 
in Europe must ultimatelj suocuinb to the increasing strength 
of the Christian populations, whioh it holds under its sway, 
seems to me so self-evident a proposition that I could wish 
that, while we support Turkej against ali foreign foes, and 
do ali the duties of a f aithful allj, we should not oontrive to 
give Europe the impression that we are aooomplioes in keep- 
ing down the Christian populations f or some interest of our 
own. We must take care, while we trj to oheckmate the 
intrigues which other nations are oarrying on in the Eastem 
Peninsula, that we do not enable anj of them to retaliate by 
bringing to bear against us the public opinion of Liberal 
Europe. [At Elgin, September 2Srd, 1862.] 

TTJRKET IN 1863.. 

I hope that Constantinople may never belong either to Bus- 
sian Slavonians or Servian Slavonians ; and the Servians, to do 
them justice, have no wish to have it. They are quite oontent 
that it should be, as it will I hope one daj be^ a free port 
under the protection and guarantee of ali Europe and of the 
whole civilised world. 

IHause of Commom^ May 1863.] 

*THE EASTERN QUESTION,' 1866. 

We have only too many answers from Anti-Turks and 
Philo-Turks, while reoently the oool-headed and well-informed 
politioians, who have been eaUed Anti-Anti-Turks, have 
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f ound a mouth-pieoe in one * who has f ew equals in the 
Horatian ari of oombining truth with merriment. 

{At Ekfin, Odober 9th, 1866.] 

THE LAST LORD STRANGFORD. 

Lord Strangford was one of the most remarkable men 1 
have ever come aoroBS in life. He wa8 wholl7 unfitted for 
aotion ; he oould never have held his own in the House of 
Lords, nor would he have been at ali suited for the orđinaiy 
work of the diplomatist ; but he had gone out to Constan- 
tinople as a verj joiing man ; he had spent twelve jears in 
the East, studjing its languages, |its histoij, and its wa7s, as 
veij f ew Englifih men ever studj anjthing, and in this he 
was aided by a memorj and by a f aoiUtj in aoqiiiring lan« 
guages, which appeared to persons who knew him intimatelj, 
and who were far from deficient in these respeots, ahnost 
saper-human. Of our home politios he knew little or nothing^ 
and there were many large subjects whioh he never touohed, 
80 that people who approaohed him on these never knew his 
strength ; but on ali that related to the oountries between the 
lonian Sea and Peshawar he had no rival, tiU at least one 
gets into those far off Asiatic regions which no one enters 
without making, even if he sometimes differs from him, a 
well-merited obeisanoe to Sir Henry Rawlin8onw 

If Lord Strangford had lived in the ordinary rough-and- 
tumble of our politioal life, it would have been unneoessarjr 
to saj ali this; but he had extremely feeble health; he 
mixed very little with the world ; he never, I think, wrote 
with his name, and only those who knew him weU had the 
slightest idea how sad a loss England had suffered, when early 
in 1869 we were startled by the news of his sudden death. 
[^The Eastem QttestUmyan Addresa delivered at Inverurie^ 1876.] 
* The last Lord Strangford. 
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TURKET IN 1867. 

The que6tion that is reallj of interest f or ali of us is, ean 
tlie barbaric empire hold together in spite of the disintegrat- 
ing prooesses going on ali througli it P Or, if not, can it 
break up, without involving ali its wide provinoes in a mist of 
blood, and making olear the path f or Enssia, bef ore Eussia 
has attained such a point of intemal development as might 
make her advanoe, if not benefioial, at least harmless ? 

Almost eveij man who goes to the East now-a-da7B oomes 
back either a violent Philo-Tnrk or a violent Anti-Turk, — 
muoh to the distress of those who, like mjself , wiah to look at 
the Eastem question objectivelj, and tobe as little as possible 
affected bj opposite onrrents of mere sentiment. Perhaps 
annojanoe at the distinctlj Philo-Turk polioj of Lord 
Palmerston, and ali the troubles that oame out of it, drove 
us a little too muoh in the Anti-Turk direotion ; and if so, 
now is the time to be on our guard, lest the reaotion oarries 
us too far the other wa7. It is a moment to wait and to 
watoh, rather than to dogmatise. 

\_At Peterhead, December 19th, 1867.] 

SERVIA AND BULGARIA, 1867. 

Higher up the great river we find the powerful and grow- 
ing principalitj of Servia, with more than a mOlion of inha- 
bitants, animated bj the most bitter hostilitj against their 
old master, and stiU suzerain, the Turk. 'Wlien I was in 
that oountrj, and, indeed, up to last jear, the Porte had still 
the right of garrisoning fielgrade and other strong plaoes ; 
but that right has now been taken awa7 — ^justlj I think ; 
though, of oourse, from a Turkish point of yiew, it wa6 a 
great saorifioe to give up a plaoe oonneoted with so many 
national glories as the stronghold whioh frowns over the 
mouth of the Save. Nor can it be denied that, by giving up 
the f ortress, the Turks unbridled a headstrong caxd dangerous 
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enemj. The Servians are muoli more awake than the 
Bulgarians, and have leamed the art of pulling the strings of 
publio opinion in the We6t. The Bulgarians are, howeYery 
more numerous, and have, Bome who should know teli me, 
more of the qualitiee of a ruling raoe. On this I expre88 no 
opinion ; but it is olear that the Servians are eTtremelj ener- 
getic and extremely self-oonBoious. I remember a Servian 
sajing to me, '^ Not England, not America^ is freer than 
we." They are, to the north of the peninsula, what the 
Greeks are to the south, Pholades^ veij weak to look at, but 
whieh oan, nevertheless, bore through rooks on whieh the 
dash of the stonn-wave produoes no appaxent effeot. If there 
18 reallj anj serious mischief af oot f or the spring, thej 
are prettj sure to have a hand in it, as are their restless 
oo-ieligionists the Montenegrins. 

lAt Peterhead, December 19tt, 1867.] 

OKKECE IN 1867. 

"VVe might sum up, perhaps, the whole state of things in 
Ghreece and Turkej in the words of an eminent political eoo- 
nomist,* who was asked on his retum from thoee oountries 
some yeaiB ago — " Well, what do you think of Greece P " 
^^ Oh, it is as bad as oan be," he answered« '^ And what of 
Turkej ? " " Oh, it is icarae than can 6«." This remark would 
require to be further qualified by the observation, that in 
Turkej the tide of national lif e is ebbing, while in Greece it 
is flowing. That verj resignation on which Mr. Longworth 
dwell8, in the striking passage whioh I latelj read to jou, is 
not a hopeful sign. There never wa8 a truer sajing than the 
f amous German one — *^ M(mey lost, little lost ; Hofiour lost, 
muoh lost ; Seart lost, aU lost." 

[At Peterheađ, December 19tt, 1867.] 

* Mr. Senior. 
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BULGARIAN8 IN 1868. 
Of ali the subject raoes, the Bulgarians are least inimioal 
to the authoritj of the Sultan. It is more than probable 
that if their verj moderate and reasonable demands were 
oomplied with, they woiild be a strong bulwark to the 
empire. [-4 PoUtical Survey^ December 1868.] 

GREECE IN 1868. 

The state of things in Oreeoe remains substantiallj where 
the year 1867 left it. "The great idea," that is, the 
re-oonquest of Constantinople, appears to be no nearer to 
realisation. Nor do anj signs appear of the nation buokling 
seiioiLslj to what ought to be its task, — ^the tafik, namelj, of 
making the most of its resouroes in a common-plaoe moral 
kind of wa7. One oan well understand that a nation whioh 
oan look baok upon such a past, separated though it be from 
its great past bj waye on wave of almost annihilating oonquest, 
should cherish vague dreams of territorial ertension, and 
hunger fieroelj, not only for Orete, but for Thessalj and 
Epirus. It may be that the energj of the desire maj aooom- 
plish its objeot, for he is a bold man who will saj what 
vili, and what will not, happen in south-eastem Europe. 
Meantime, I wish the newB-dealer8 at Athens would be more 
sorupulous in their assertions. Sorupulositj, howeyer, was 
not one of the virtues of their Ulustnous ancestors; and, 
perhaps, that exoellent Hellene did not misoaloulate, who, on 
being asked, " "VVTij on earth do your countrymen eiroulate 
suoh fiotions ? Thej don't gain anjthing bj them," answered, 
" I beg your pardon, they gain at least five per oent." 

[A PoUtical 8urvet/y December 1868.] 

CENTRAL ASIA IN 1868. 

But there is another way of looking at the whole matter. 
Is it quite so siure that Bussia must be alwayB hostile to this 
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cotmtrj P Is it not possible ihat there may oome a time wheii 
we fihall understand eaoh other in Ada, and strengthen eaoh 
other's hands ? Manj a daj must pasa before Bokhara 
beoomes a bed of roses f or anj Chrifitian ruler ; and if Russia 
oan trouble us, we oan assuredlj retum the oompliment. It 
would be very premature to do anjthing at present; but I 
oannot help thinking that the day may oome when we maj 
hear of a co-operative polioj in Central Asia, as we have 
heard abeadj of a oo-operative polioj at Pekin. 

[-4 Political Surveyy December 1868.] 

ENGLISH INTERE8T8 IN TURKET, 1876. 

Then it is asked, if Turkej were đivided, how need English 
interests suffer more than thej do now P To this I replj, 
I do not think thej need suffer at ali more. If an arrange- 
ment oould be made bj which Constantinople, with both banks 
of the Đardanelles, the sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus, 
oould be made into a neutral State guaranteed bj ali Europe, — 
a 9ufficiently large if^ English interests would be but slightlj 
affected bj anjthing that oould possiblj happen in the Eastem 
Peninsula. Servians, Bulgarians, Albanians, Turks, Gfreeks, 
and ali the rest of them might be left to fight f or the next 
twent7 jears without further harm arising to this f ar-ofi island 
than the damage to trade due to warlike disturbanee in a 
market of subordinate importanoe. 

Those who def ended the Grimean war on the ground of its 
being advantageous to the interests of England to invest blood 
and treasure in keeping up the Turkish Empire bave been 
proved bj events to have been utterlj mistaken. The defenoe 
of the Grimean war should be based on quite different grounds, 
— on the common interest of nations in preventing wanton 
aggression, on the manifest expedienoy of curbing, in 1853, 
the over-weening arroganoe of the Emperor Nioholas. The 
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men who made the Ciimeaii war had uot f oigotten the invasion 
of Hungarj, and some of them doubileas remembered the 
prodamation to the Eufisian armieB, whioh oontained the 
proud word8 — ** Nobisomn Đeus I Audite, populi, et vinoe- 
mini quia nobifloum Đeus ! '' 

IThe Contemporary Bev%ew^ July 1876.] 

BTJSSIA AND CX)NSTANniTOPLB, 
There is just one oaution whioh I shoiild like to give before 
fiitting down : — The JewB are, it is said, in the habit of oele* 
brating to this day the events reoorded in the Book of Esther 
bj f easts and f amilj gatherings. The amonnt of wine, which 
thej maj drink at these, is regulated by a judioious and 
oertainlj bj no means illiberal rule. They are pennitted to 
drink withont oommitting anj breaoh of their law as long 
as thej oan distinguish between the two propositions, — 
oursed be Haman ! and blessed be Mordeoai ! Now, gentle- 
men, I woiild propose that we shonld take a lesson, not by 
anj means the first, from that andent people. And the 
lesson is this. We maj go on drinking the generous wine of 
hmnanitarian enthusiaam as long as we can distinguish 
between these two propositions. It would be no suoh great 
inconvenienoe to Europe if the Sultan were aut of Constanti' 
nople, and it would be no suoh great inoonvenienoe to Europe 
if the Czar trere in Conatantincple. When we begin to get 
hazj about the differenoe between these two propositions, it is 
high time to laj the oup aside, howeYer brightlj it sparkles, 
and howeyer soft are the melodies b j which some of our oom- 
panions at the board are endeavouring to soothe us. I saj 
this although I haye the most perf eot f aith in the good 
intentions of the Czar, as expres8ed in his oommimications 
mth Loord Augustus Loftus, published in jesterdaj's papers. 
I know that some of the best and wiseBt Eussians belieye 
that the possession of Constantinople would be an evil and 
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not a good to their oountij. I am glad to see that the Czar 

himself holds that opinion. The f aet, howeyer, that it woulcl 

be an evil to Eussia that she shoiild be on the Bosphorus is 

jiist one of the reasons wh7 I do not wi8h to see her there. 

I have a great regard f or Bufisia, with a strong belief in her 

future, and I do not want to see her led awa7 from what I 

hold to be her real mission bj any false ideal. I know, how- 

ever, there is in Eussia a ourrent of publie opinion very deep 

and veiy wide flowing towards Constantinople, and I should 

be 8orry if anj incautious utterance in this oountrj should 

allow her to suppose that we have any doubt about the in- 

expedienoy of her being there, — ^the inexpedienc7 to oolleo- 

tive Europe much more than to Great Britain. The Czar is, 

indeed, a mightj potentate, but no potentate, howeyer mightj, 

oan resist the logic of events. I do not doubt that he was 

absolutelj honest and truthful about Khiva, jet that hap- 

pened which we were given to understand would not happen — 

nevertheless. I do not saj that it mattered in the least to us 

what the Eussians did or did not do at Khiva. It would 

have been wiser not to have ocoupied ourselves about it at ali, 

exoept to observe and remember. B7 meddling with things 

which do not reall7 eonoem us directl7 or indireotl7, we 

8impl7 weaken ourselves. Đepend upon it that the stream 

of ciroumstanoes will oarr7 Eussia towards Constantinople, 

unless something stronger than the deoa7ing empire of the 

Sultan is sooner or later put there. The Czar ma7 wish it, or 

ma7 not wish it ; but it will oome to pass. Jove himself 

must 7ield to destin7 — 

'' His hanđs may bear 
The thunder or the balance. Still the power 
That masten even the Immortal, is the hotir." 

And the hour of Europe's having to oppose b7 force or 

aoqTiie8oe in Eussian domination on the Gt)lden Hom will 

assuredl7 strike, if no stronger eivilisation than the Turkish 

is there before her. [^At Efgin, November 1876.] 
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TTJRKEY AND RUS8IA IN 1877. 



By ali means let us join with BuBsia^ bnt if W6 join with 
her, let it be f or a well-defined object, and let us not join with 
her alone. Let us join mth Eussia and ali the Ghreat Powers 
to settle the Eastem Question, so f ar as European Turkej 
is oonoemed, in the general interest — tchen ali the Gfreat 
Potvera hme come to the conclusion that the stats of things in 
that eountry ta othertcise utterly hopeless. Events are moving 
80 quiokly that it may not be long before that point is 
Te€U)hed ; and I f or one see no prospeot of anj settlement 
that promises suffident advantage to the people of the 
Eastem Peninsula, or sufficient seouritj to Europe, to justifj 
anjthing that oan properlj be called ooeroion, except from 
the introduction into the Eastem Peninsula of fresh lif e by 
the well-oonsidered oo-operation of England, Eussia, and 
the other Great Powers in oreating a new power on the 
Bosphorus. 

We ali know the gigantic difficulties whioh štand in the 
way of such a settlement ; but it is better, after ali, willingly 
to f aoe difficulties^ howeyer great, than to have to face imprnai' 
bilitiea, A little f oresight ten or even five years ago might 
have thrown over the deoision of the questions of the Eastem 
Peninsula, in so f ar as they affeot Europe at large, to another 
generation. 

Will any one say the same now P 

Đoes it not look as if we were ooming near one of those 
moments — 

<* "VVlieii the dread Present, aa on an abjss, 
SplitB, in two paths, the frowning procipice — 
That to loBt towera which tides already whehn ; 
This through dark gorges to an miknown realm. 
Hard to decide ! Here, how control the time ? 
There, how rekinđle diut P Between the two, 
At leaat choose qiiick. Life is the verb < To do ! 



♦ »> 



[^The Nitieteenth Centunj, March 1877.] 
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TURKET, 

It is not England, it is the Mediterranean powers who axe 
reallj interested in keeping thinge as thej cure, anđ enabling 
them to forget Russia, f or practioal purposes, in their naval 
calonlations, 

Things woiild have to be very much changeđ if, in a war 
l)etween England and Russia, the catohing in the Eastem 
Mediterranean of the Bla.ok Sea fleet were not the greatest 
poBsible delight to our ooiintrymen. To have at last a set 
of ships which he oould reallj sink or take, instead of seeing 
them, as in the last war, sunk bj their own orewB, woiild 
8urely be very refreshing to the British tar if he onoe, which 
God forbid, were obliged to look upon his Bussian brother 
as an enemj. The presence of the Bussian fleet in the 
Eastem Mediterranean oould only be inconvenient to us if 
Bussia held Constantinople ; even then, it would be far more 
inconvenient to other people. To us, it would merely mean 
that we should be obliged, I do not say aotuallj, to seize 
Lower Egjpt ; but certainlj to be able at any moment to do 
80, and perhaps to have a naval station and certain rights in 
Candia. That done, we, as far as our personal interests are 
oonoemed, might see the Gzar replaoe the Sultan at Constan- 
tinople with most profound equanimity. We oould easily 
make oiirselves safe ; but as long as other power8 are willing 
to take their share in preventing Bussia seizing Constanti- 
nople, so long it is our duty to take our part too. 

IThe Nineteenth Centuri/, April 1877.] 

REACTION OF OUll TURKISH POLICT ON INDIA, 1877. 

Some say that we ought to support the Turk in Europe, 
because if we do not do so, we shall have to reokon with 
Mahomedan disoontent in India. To that others reply that 
the Mahomedans of India care nothing about the Sultan. 

G 
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Neither of these view8 is oorrect. It woiild not be wortIi7 
or wiBe f or ud to be influenoed in oiir polioj with respeot to 
the Tui^kish Empire by anj apprehensions about its eSeot on 
our Inđian Mahomeđan »ubj ects ; but it is not tme that they 
ali oare nothing about the Sultan. It is idle to talk of the 
Indian Mahomedans a& a whole. Seattered over that huge 
continent which we call Inđia, there are some 40,000,000 
Mahomedans who di£er veij widely amongst themselves. 
Bome of them, I suspect, care a good deol about the Sultan, 
0ome of them care verj little, and m.eaiy of them neither 
know nor care ; but there is reason to think that not onlj 
amongst Mahomedans in Inđia, but even amongst Hindoos, 
you have taredton with a certain sympathy for the Sultan, — 
the sjmpathj for the East against the West, for the Asiatio 
against the European, theinheritance of a long series of oon- 
flicts irfaioh go back to the verj dawn of historj, and in 
whioh the taking of Coiistantinople, aje, and even the expe- 
đition of AIexanđer the Oreat, aretwo oomparatively modem 
inoidents. I hold that we ougfafc to do with respect to the 
Sultan preoiselj what we think is wise and just and right, 
wholly irrespeotive of the influence our action may have upon 
Mahomedans in India. If we are to be govemed in our 
European politics by the sentiments of our Asiatic subjects, it 

is not they but we who are the conquered Do not 

imderstand me, however, to say that I think there is no 
danger -vrhatever of the excitement that is at piesent f elt 
fhrough the Mahomeđan world being dangerous to us. Ali 
Buoh exGitement should be avoided, if possible. The exoite- 
ment of the Mahomeđan world during the Grimean war wa8 
one of the inany ooncurring causes which led to the Jndiun 
mutiny, but remember that in the Crimean war we were 
fPiYA, not against y the Sultan. 

lAt Elgin, Odoher \Oth, 1877.] 
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MR. LATARD. 

I am 8orry to observe the oonduct of Mr. Layard criticiseđ 
more severely in some quarters than secms qmte fair. It 
may be permitted to me to call attention to this, f or I never 
agreed with Mr. Lajard about Turkish afPairs when we sat in 
the House of Commons together ; and I have no doubt that 
he still thinks many of my notions about them to be very erro- 
neous. But if Mr. Layard wa8 to go to Constantinople at ali, 
wliat could he do but represent the ideas with which he is 
identified P He oould not be expected to tum his back upon 
his past. If any one is to be blamed, it is the Government 
that sent him. And I much doubt whether the Gfovemment 
is to be blamed. "VTTiom were they to send P There was a 
talk of their sending Mr. Morier. Well, Mr. Morier is a 
man of the highest ability, and a man with whose views on 
ali those que8tionB of European politios, with which he has 
had to deal, I most 8trongly sympathi8e ; but Mr. Morier has 
never been in the East. I am heartily glad he wa6 not sent 
to a place where his knowledge and ability would have been 
useless, and where he might ea8ily have become discredited. 
The situation of an English ambassador at Constantinople at 
present is not difficult ; it is impossible. "We see firom his 
despatches the view Mr. Layard takes of Turkish afPairs, 
We do not see what he says to the Porte. I laughed heartily 
^hen a Turkish Minister spoke of his appointment as a 
* delicate attention.' Save me from such * delicate attentions/ 
us having so masterful a personage sent to admonish me in 
private, although he might def end me in publio. I think 
Lord Derby, when he seleeted Mr. Layard, must have 
thought of the 8tory of the American who had the reputation 
of being the most efficient swearer in the Westem States. 
Some one was being oomplimented on his great power in that 
line, when he modestly replied, " Oh, I can do nothing ; 

g2 
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you should hear so-and-so. He is the man to exhort the 
tmpenitent mule.^' I have no doubt that the impenitent m\ile 
gets a great deal more exhortatioii from Mr. Lajard tkan he 
likes, or than any one, not known to be a friend, eould po8sibly 
give without reoeiving his passports. Of one thing I am 
STire, that, if any att«mpts are made by our Government to 
obtain peaoe, they will be seoonded by Mr. Layard with ali 
his might. And, obviously, to both Turkey and Bussia 
peaoe is of immense importanoe. 

[At Elgin, Odoher lOM, 1877.] 

THE VOTE OF SIX MILLIONS. 

What, then, is now their leading idea P I do not ask f or 
details, but our oonstituents, who pay the greatly increased 
taxation, which their polioy or want of a polioy has rendered 
necessary, have a right to ask for some sort of general notion 
as to the objects for whioh their money is to be expended. 
What, in short, are they driving at P Do they think that 
the prosperity of South-Eastem Knrope can be assured by 
leaving ali its provinces or any of them imder the Turks ? 
If they do, I reply that it is too late. There was a time 
when, by a wise application of diplomatio pressnre, that might 
have been done ; but that time has gone by for ever, and the 
ourse of history lies at the door of those whose negligenoe 
omitted to apply that pressure, and brought upon the world 
the horrors we have been witnes8ing. I would not, for a 
moment, imagine that the Grovemment had any such idea if 
it were not for some unlucky expression8 in the despatoh. We 
read, for instance, " Large changes may, and no doubt will, 
be requisite in the treaties by which South-Eastem Europe 
has hitherto been ruled." Large changes ! I should think 
so ! Has the writer been spending the last two years in the 
cave of the Seven Sleepers ? 
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** Totius rei fon tem atque caput ignorat," 
one is ahnoBt inclined to 8ay. He and his coUeagues have 
etood by wliile the Ottoman Empire in Europe has been 
mortallj woimded, and they do not seem even to have f ound it 
out. It is no que8tion now of a siok man, whose health is to 
be watohed, and whose heritage is to be kept for his natural 
heirs. We have to deal with a mau at the last gasp in whose 
house those who are not his natural heirs have got a f ooting, 
from which it will be very difficult to dislodge them. I£ the 
policy of Her Maje8ty's Grovemment is to try to give a good 
govemment and freedom iinder the Porte to these provinoes, it 
seems to me that they are possessed with the wildest dream that 
ever misled statesmen. Or, if that is not their idea, is it to 
enlarge Greece and try to reoreate in that way the Eastem 
Empire P I should hope not. That idea has had its advocates 
of late amongst English politioians, but it seems to me an 
altogether mistaken one. I should much like to see Gh:eeoe 
inoreased by the addition to it of any purely Gfreek distriots 
upon the mainland, whiGh are conterminous with it, as well as 
by Crete and a number of the other islands ; but my notion of 
the future of Ghreece would be that it should listen, as did 
Greeoe of old, as muoh as possible, to " those two old voices of 
Liberty, — ^the voioe of the Mountains and the voioe of the 
Sea ; " that it should remember, as much as possible, its pre- 
Boman, not its post- Roman, day ; that its dream should be of 
resusoitating Athens, not of reconquering Byzantium. If it 
is attempted to set up Ghreece against Slavonia in the Balkan 
Peninsula, that attempt will perish and oome to nought. 

[/w the House. of Commons, April 1878.] 
THE BERLIN TREATT. 

Then, again, as to the Oreeks. What has been done, or 
proposed to be done, has stimulated their appetite, and further 
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excited their ambition vithout giving their wise aspiratlons 
any reosonable satisf action P Nay, so far as anythmg has been 
done, they have been led upon a wrong roađ. They have 
been inciteđ to think rather of advancing in the direetion of 
Maoedonia and Thrace than of making themselves strong on 
the ooasts and on the islands. Oreece is not like Antaeus. 
Her f oroes are revi\ified, not by tauching the earth, but by 
touohing the water. If , from some f antastio notion of using 
her ae a bamer against the advance of Panslavism, we 
encourage her to think that she has a great future on the 
mainland, we do her a cruel wrong. We engage her in the 
same struggle in whioh Đenmark, in an evil hour, engaged 
'with her great neighbour. I for one heartily hated the 
Treaty of San Btefano ; but what Her Ma]esty*B Government 
has brought us from Berlin is the Treaty of San Stef ano 
disguised, not the Treaty of San Stefano altered. The 
essential feature of .the Treaty of San Stefano wa8 the break- 
ing up of Turkey in Europe, without putting anything that 
oould live with its own life in the plaoe of that effete organi- 
sation, and withaut settling the question of Constantinople, 
which remains a standing menaoe to the peaoe of Europe. 
That, however, would be a perfectly aoourate description of 
the Berlin Treaty. There are differenoes between the two, 
but the differenoes are made merely to giill simples. They 
are razors good to seli, — ^bad to cut. Of two things one, — 
either we should have held to the polioy of 1856, and tried to 
keep the sick man on his legs tili his natural heirs ooulđ 
have got their full rights in the Balkan Peninsula ; or we 
should have taken our part in putting in his place a Westem 
Prinoe as the Duke of Wellington long ago advised. We 
took neither oourse, and our sons, who will see the question of 
Constantinople opened again^ will hardly thank us. 

[/w the Soffse of Commonfi, Juhj 1878.] 
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THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONV£!KTlON. 

Our oonstitution is good f or nothing, if it is permitted to 
Ministers, without ihe conseiit of Parliament, not merelj to 
€onclude an ordinarj or even extraorđiiiary treatj without 
ParUament being oonsiilt^, but to utt€{rly revolutionke the 
whole polioj of the empire, That is what this Convention 
does, if it does anjthing at all^ and is not a mere deliberate 
deceit praotised on Tiirkey, on England, and on Europe. 
The oonstitution says, no doubt, that the nation is, in this 
Tespect, at the absolute dispoaition of the Grown, which is 
another phrase f or the Ministers of the daj ; but the Ministers 
of the daj should remember that complimentarj and oour- 
teous expresBions must not be interpreted ^ too literallj« 
When a Spaniard or an Italian tells jou that his house and 
€dl it oontains ore at jour dispoeal, you may saf ely under- 
Btand that he means to be yery civil and hospitable, but you 
must not understand him to mean that he aetualiy transf ers 
his property to you. If you do, it may fare with you as it 
did with the late Pnnoe Mettemich. That statesman being 
in Bome and in the House of Torlonia, eipressed great 
ađmiration f or an extremely valuable pioture vhioh belonged 
to his host 4 Torlonia with the eourteous instinots oi his 
coimtry, immediately begged him to oonsider it as his« 
Mettemioh, adting with as little discretion as the present 
Oabinet, took him at his word, and Torlonia revenged himself 
by telling the story to the day of his defath, mth tiie epilogue, 
* Et le eoquin Papriš.* I am afraid the word whioh he used 
was rather stronger than eoguin^ and vexy like it. W^ Sir, 
the oonstitution being an impersonal oreature, will not be able 
to teU the storyto the disadvantage of those who haye 
treated it so badly ; but the oonstitutional hist<»iaai will do 
that for it, and 'we may be very sure that when he tells the 
8toiy of the too liberal inteipretation whioh has been put on 
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its provisionB, he will end it with an epilogue at least as 
severe, if not qmte so bitterlj expres8ed, as the * Et le caguin 
Va pr%8^ of the plundered Italian. Ministers who tpy to 
strain the prerogative ahould remember that the violence 
of the 16th of Maj wa8 followed hj the humiliation of the 
14th of December, even if their stuđies in Frenoh historj do 
Đot go further baok and bring with them more f ormidable 
pecoUections. 

[J/l the Home of Commom^ July 1878.] 

ECHOES OF THE LATE DEBATE, 1878. 

^ Awa7 with this talk ! ' retorteđ their opponents, speaking 
by the mouth of the once cautious and oommeroial North- 
oote ; you make the same mistake as did the Athenian peaoe 
party in the dajs of Philip of Macedon : 

" What wa8 the state of Gbeeoe at that time P Its great 
military power wa8 f or the time paraljsed and weakened. The 
maritime power of Athens wa8 divided bj parties in her 
bosom. She had a small war partj, but a large peaoe partj. 
The latter were men whose yiew8 were honorable, no doubt, 
but of suoh a charaoter that thej shrank from plunging the 
ooimtry into war and intemipting oommercial pursuit, in 
order to eheok the growing and advancing ambition of their 
great northem neighbour. What happens after that P Philip 
took one point after another, and then he made himself 
ohampion of the great Congress, as it were, of Gh-eece, until at 
last the Athenians f ound that they were oompletely out-gene- 
raled and def eated, and that thej and their liberties were at 
the meroy of the conqueror. 

" You, Liberals, attach great importanoe to the authority of 
Mr. Orote, the champion in former dayB of the Ballot in this 
House. What did Mr. Grote say about that matter P 

" He said that the Athenians doubtless had many infirmities 
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and oommitted manjr errors ; but the wor8t error of ali 
during the jears 363-336 waB their aversion to the peouniarj 
eflforts required for proseouting the war against Philip. 
Then the historian went on to saj: 'Of the peaoe party 
there were doubtless some who acted corruptlj, but manj 
others of them, without any taint of personal oorruption, 
espoused the same polioy more because they f ound it easier for 
the time to administer the dtj under peace than war, because 
war was burdensome and disagreeable to them as well as 
to their fellow-citizens, and because thej either did not or 
would not look forward to the oonseguenoes of inaotion.* 
We think the history of that time, — ^and there are other 
paraUel points which honorable gentlemen maj disoover for 
themselves, — ought not to be lost sight of in the present oase." 
These observations were made too near the end of the 
debate to enable the opposite party to msike the obviouB 
rejoinder ; '* you find a parallel to our conduot in the doings 
of the peace part j at Athens in the dajs of Philip of Maoedon. 
We find a much cloeer parallel to jours in the acts of those 
who brought about the f everish state of Athens at a some- 
what earlier period : 

« While the wordB of Alcibiades yet echoeđ wide and far, 
* Wheire are com-flelds, and are olive-grounds, the Athenian's 
limita are ; ' 
And in each trireme wafl many a dream of the We8t, and its 

tinknovn bliss, 
Of the maidens of Iberia and the feasta of 5ybari8." 

That is the historioal parallel that ooours to us, and then 
we go on to think of that terrible last scene in the Great 
Harbour of Syracuse, in describing whioh Mr. Gbote, whose 
strong point wa8 assuredly not eloquence, becomes almost 
eloquent, in sympathy with the deep pathos, the condensed 
and buming phrases of his great original. " 

{The Nineteenth Centurt/^ September 1878.] 
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GREEGE IN 1881. 

Greece hae onoe more to thank the enthusiasm whioh hei 
great past has excited in Westeni Europe for a poKtical 
advantage. May ahe use better than in the last fiftj jears 
the great opportunitj that has been given her. 

lAt Banff, September 1881.] 

EGYPT. 

There is probably hardly anythiiig short of a direct aggres- 
sion on British territorj, which would so oertainlj f oroe Grreat 
Britain out of the paoific attitude, which she would fain 
etemalljr preserve, than any attempt to interfere with the 
absolute freedom of transit from Alexandna to Suez. It is, 
indeed, at least for the present, a matter of vital importanoe 
to us ; nor, although the successful proseoution of the long- 
agitated scheme for running a railway down the Euphrates 
Valley would doubtless make us less dependent on the Egyp- 
tian route, is it possible to look f orward to a time when we could 
see with equanimity any attempt to tamper with the freedom 
of this great line of oommunieation between the West and 
the East. 

\A Political 8urve^y December 1868.] 

PEIiSIA IK 1868. 

In the earlier part of this oentury, our Government 
be3towed at least as much attention on Persia as it deserved, 
whenoe arose, not only a large amoimt of expenditure, but a 
very considerable amount of knowledge with regard to that 
oountryy e8pecially in the Indian servioes« Of late, the current 
has set in a different direotion, and if we onoe took too much 
trouble with the Gourt of Tehran, we now, perhaps, take too 
little. The grounds of this carelessness are quite intelligible. 
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Ve speak with irritation of Turkish barborism, but Persian 
barbarism is far wor8e; anđ the miiture of 'fecklessness' 
and frivolitj witli blood and violenoe is naturallj Tery irritat- 
ing to Engliflhmen. Still, however natural oiir irritation 
may be, it is probably not f or the interesi either of Persia or 
of ourselves to give way to it, and the best way to avoid doing 
so is to think of Persia, not as in the same categorj with 
Egypt or Turkej, but rather as belonging to the same class 
of powers with which we have, from time to tune, been 
brought in contact since we first began to extend our oonquest8 
in Inđia. [-4 Political 8urvei/y December 1868.] 



JAPAN. 

JAPAN IN 1868. 

The views of those who think that our whole Japanese 
policy has been a nustake, and that we had no right whateyer 
to exert any sort of pressure upon the Government of that 
empire, find clear expression in an essay in the volume called 
International Policp^ in whieh our doings in f oreign coimtries, 
and in our own colonies, are critidsed from the Positivist 
point of Yiew. * I cannot at ali agree with the sentiments of 
the Tvriter of that paper. Ali violenoe in intemational oon- 
oems is, of course, to be depreoated ; but I wish there were no 
worse stains on our national flag than those whioh it has 
received in Japan. Đoubtless we are very far, indeed, from 
having seen the end of the troubles, which its contact with 
foreigners will incidentally bring to the *' land of the rising 
Bun ; " but the Japanese had reached a point of their national 
development, which they were not likely to pass without an 
impulse from the outer world. Their oivilisation, admirable 
in many respects, was becoming, so to speak, hide-bound, and 
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it is very unlikelj that any priče which they will have to pay 
in the way of civil commotion will be at ali too dear ; if so be 
that, it buyB them initiation into the ideas and knowledge of 
the West. Nothing is further from my intention than to 
Bpeak filightmgly of the results which they have already 
obtained from the natural evolution of their own ideas. The 
We8t will try to foroe evil as well as good upon them, but, 
upon the whole, the balance of advantage will be largely on 
their side. [-4 Political Survei/, December 1868.] 



AMERICA. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

It is sometimes imagined that the so-oalled Monroe doctrine 
will, wheii the United States are strong enough, induce them 
to attempt to oust us from the American continent. This is 
altogether a misconception. The Monroe doctrine, or, as it 
might be with equal propriety called, the Canning doctrine, 
is to be f ound in two passages of a message sent by President 
Monroe to Congress at the opening of the first session after 
the negotiations between Mr. Bush, the American Minister, 
and Mr. Canning, with respect to the recognition of the inde- 
pendent Bepublics, which rose on the overthrow of the Spanish 
power in the New World, — ^negotiations during which Mr. 
Canning pressed upon the Washington Grovemment, with the 
utmost eamestness, the oourse which that O-ovemment after- 
wards took. The first of these passages runs as f ollows : — 

" We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States and those PowerB 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their 8ystem to any portion of this hemisphere, as 
dangerous to our peaoe and saf ety. With the existing colonies 
or dependendes of any European Power, we have not inter- 
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f ered, and shall not interf ere. But with the Govemments wlio 
have declared their independenoe, and maintained it, and 
wlio8e independence we have on great oonsideration, and on 
jiiflt principles, aoknowledged, we oould not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing or controUing in anj 
other manner their destinj, by any Enropean Power, in 
anj other light than as a manif estation of an unfriendlj dis- 
position toward the United States." 

The seoond passage ref ers to a negotiation with Bussia rela- 
tive to the boundaries of the two Powers on the north-westem 
shores of the oontinent : 

" In the discussion to whioh this has given rise, the oooa- 
sion has been judged proper for asserting, as a prindple, in 
whioh the rights of the United States are involved, that the 
American oontinents, by the free and independent oonđition 
whioh they have assnmed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjeots for future oolonisation by any 
European power." 

The Monroe doctrine has, then, you will observe, no bearing 
upon our position in North Amerioa. As little has it any 
upon that of Spain in the island of Cuba. It was not in obe- 
dienoe to the Monroe dootrine that fOibusters from American 
harbours attacked that island. No one, however, who has 
read Alexander von Humboldt's remarkable e88ay on Cuba, 
will wonder that they should have attacked it. " It would 
indeed," as I have said elsewhere, "be a most oonvenient 
possession." 

" Not only is it the most important of the Antilles, half as 
large again as Hayti^ and nearly equal in extent to England, 
without Wales; not only are its havens commodious, its soil 
fertile, and its population free from some of the worst faults 
of the inhabitants of old Spain ; but ali these great advan- 
tages are thrown into the shade by its unrivalled position. 
Havanna is, in some sort, at once the Cadiz, the Corinth, and 
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the Constantinople of the Vest. A fleet issuing from its 
Iiarbour, * built in pajt of the Cedar and Mahoganj of Cuba/ 
may olose the double straite of the Mexioan Ghilf , both 
where the great ooeanio ourrent rushes in between Cape San 
Antonio and Tucatan, and where it 8weeps forth as the 
Ghilf Stream. * Just so,' in the word8 of Humboldt, * did 
the Armadas which sailed from Cadiz hold the dominion 
of the ocean near the Colunms of Hercules/ 

" If Constantinople has jiistly seemed to the Czars the key 
of their house, not less reasonablj may the Havanna appear 
an indispensable adjunct to the dwellerB in the Vallej of the 
Mississippi. A Enropean Power more strong than Spain 
would be able at any moment, if in possession of Cuba, to 
interrupt the vast commeroe whioh finđs its outlet at New 
Orleans, and to stop the already great and inoreasing traffio 
which passes over the several lines of isthmns transit between 
the Atlantic States and Calif omia. In a strategical point of 
view also, the Havanna is of great importanoe. The British 
fleet, after the battle of New Orleans, retumed thither with 
the army on board. Had Cuba been one of the States of the 
Union, this would, of course, have been impossible, and the 
expedition would have foimd no rallying place nearer than 
Jamaica." 

It is obvioufl, however, that Cuba would, at the present 
crisis of North American hi8tory, be a less desirable aoquisi- 
tion to the American Union than she would have been when 
these words were written twelve years ago, or than she well 
may be a decade or two hence. 

The time may come when Spain will be anxious to seli, 
and the United States will do well in desiring to possefts, the 
Queen of the Antilles. Beaders of M. Garrido's book on 
Spain will see that there are Spaniards who take the same 
view of the Spanish that Mr. Goldwin Smith takes of the 
English colonial empire. Considering the history of Spain's 
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relation to her oolonies, it is strange that that school of poli- 
tioiaiis should not be more numerous than it is. 

Mr. Caiming, in one of the most memorsble speeches 
delivered in Parliament during the oonrse of tlis oentury, 
said : '^ I resolved that if Franoe have Spoin^ it should noi 
be Spain with the Indies." If we now wished any evil to 
France, which, thank God, we do not, we should wish her 
jufit such a millstone about her neck as those same Spanish 
Indies. A great German writer onoe said that ^^ the resist- 
anoe of the United Provinoes to Spain had exhausted the 
treasures of the golden Peru." Those were true words ; but 
in another, an equall7 true, and a far more terrible sense, 
the golden Peru exhausted the treasures of Spain. The oon- 
queror took from the oonquered silver and gold, the spoils of 
the palaoe and of the mine ; but the conquered took from the 
oonqueror the jouth, the daring, and the energy which, if it 
had remained at home, would have broken the power of the 
King and of the Churoh, and have prevented Spain f alling 
into that state of lethargj from which she has had in the 
last fiftj jears so manj rude awakenings. 

[^ Political Survey, Đecember 1868.] 

THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. 
The relations of the United States and Biissia are, for the 
most part, a matter of sentiment, — and of somewhat foolish, 
half -inf ormed sentiment. The immediate oause of this senti- 
ment was partlj the near ooineidence in point of time of the 
Bussian emancipation of the serfs, and the oommencement 
of the war against slaverj, and partlj the judioious poliey of 
Bussia, whioh has long been winning golden opinions in the 
United States hy ali kinds of courtesj to a power whiQh 
oould not be its rival, and might one daj be its allj. It is 
true also that there are .oertain superfioial resemblances 
between the two oountries whioh are quite suffioient to make 
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them look at each other with some friendliness. Above ali, 
they are both, in a certam sense, young. The one, indeed, 
has, as Herzen says,* " been a thousand jears on the earth, 
and two oenturies imitating other nations," while the Ameri- 
oans have only the two imitatiTe oenturies behind them. 
Still, in the vast unoooupied spaoes, in the great forests, huge 
rivers, but still more in that disposition of the popular mind 
whioh leads it to look toward8 the future rather than towards 
the past, there is, so to speak, a kind of parallelism. It is, 
howeyer, nothing more than a parallelism ; and one ean well 
understand the irritation with whioh a writer in a recent 
number of the Nation sat down to combat, with even too 
much zeal, the craze of his oountrymen about the empire of 
of the Czar. 

THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 

Nor must it be f orgott^n that American politioians, while 
using the Irish, see through them, and have not that intense 
admiration for them and their ways which sits so graeefully 
on the honorable member for Oork.t The vast majority of 
the Irish went in the late eleotion with the Đemocratic oandi- 
dates ; but here is an extraot from a speech made by General 
Blair at St. Louis in 1866, whioh show8 in what estimation 
he at least held his enthusiastic Celtio friends : — 

" Gentlemen, — I am with you heart ajid soul, and heartily 
8ay, * God bless the Finnegans.' [A voioe — * Fenians, Gene- 
ral.'] I know what I am talking about, and I say Finne- 
gans, [Laughter and confusion.] And I say that I hope 

* Herzen quote8 and appliee to Russia the word8 of Ooethe about 
America — 

'* Dich stort nicht im Innem 
Zu lebenđiger Zeit 
Unniitzes Erinnem 
Vergeblicher Streit#** 
t Mr. Maguire. 
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to Bee ihe oause flourish and prosper, and shall bless the daj 
when Ireland is govemed bj Irishmen. In acoomplishing 
tliis laudable undertaking, I will do ali I oan to aasist jou. 
I will place mjself , if needfl be, at yoiir head, maroh with 
70U to Staten Island, oversee jour embeut'kation, wiU štand 
on the most elevated blnff of the coast, and, as jou raise the 
green emblem over the stars and stripes, while your steamers, 
under full headivaj, are tnming their prow8 to the East, I 
will saj, Good-bf/e^ God bless you, and may you be suocessful 
in your undertaking. May you lift the British lion out of 
his boots, and ivrest from his grasp the emerald gem of the 
sea ; but whether or not you shall suooeed in tlus endeavour, 
may you each and ali remain in Ireland or elsetohere^ and never 
again set foot upon these shores ! Tou are tranted there^ and 
tce can get along mthout you /" 

Speaking 8erioiisly, however, the Irish danger in the f urther 
West, although serions enongh, may be easily exaggerated, 
provided, that is to Bay, the Liberal party are now at length 
able to shape the Irish polioy of the British GoTemment 
aocording to their tenets. If that is not to be, — ^if the 
Tory minority in the Peut'liament about to be eleoted is suffi- 
oiently large to fight inoh by inch, and to prevent us as long 
as possible from doing justice, — if year by year more dis- 
aff eoted emigrants sail f or America, — and if despair of obtain- 
ing any reUef through Parliamentary aotion inoreases in 
Ireland, — ^we shall no doubt have trouble and bloodshed on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

\_A Political Surret/, Dccember 1868.] 

THE UNITED STATES IN 1881. 

The United States, which has just leamt that the špirit of 
lawle6s violence is as dangerous to Eepublics as to Monar- 
chies, advances with extraordinary rapidity, her splendid 

H 
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resouroes enabling her to bear up even against the curse of 
protection, wIiioh has already oost her more than her great 
war. Nothing but a steady devotion on our part to ttiose 
puTBuits f or whioh an old oouiitrj situated like ours has 
natural advantages, under the guidanoe of a senee of enlight- 
ened and reforming administrations, will prevent onr being 
distanoed bj her, even in the lifetime of those who are 
listening to me. [^At Banff^ Sept 1881.] 

THE MEXICAN EMPIEK 

That whole affair, from the expedition of Ghitierrez de 
Estrada in qiLest of that panaoea f or the woe8 of his oountrj — 
a Enropean prinoe — ^has been one of the strangest whioh even 
car eventful age has witneBsed. It has oontained eveij 
element whioh oan attract attention : from the depths of 
oomedj to the heights of tragedy ; from the infinite rascali- 
ties of the Jeoker bonds and the doings of the *^ Brethren of 
the Tuileries " to the execution of the desoendant of so many 
emperors and kings. The stoij of MasLimiHan will soon 
pass into the domain of the novelist and the poet ; and surelj 
the figure of the nnhappj Empress, leaving Brussels silent 
and nnmoved, firm in her stoioal oomposure, while her hus- 
band oried like a ohild, will take its place in the gaUeij of 
human 8orrow in the same line as the f amiliar piotures of 
Mary Queen of Soots and Marie Antoinette. 

lAt Peterhead, Dec. 19tt, 1867.] 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

There are not manj peoples of Latin America f or whom, 
now that the danger from the Southern States has passed 
away, I should be inoUned to augur a happier future, even if 
nature had given them no exceptional advantage in the 
struggle f or wealth and prosperity. 
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Thej bave, IioweYer, suoh an exoeptional advantage. Thej 
štand to the great ooeazdo spaoes in the same relation as the 
temtory of Goiinih đid to the eastem and westem basins of 
the Mediterranean. No sooner had it been f airly proved that 
America was not the muoh longed for Indies than one adven- 
tiirer after another began to dream of , and searoh for, a strait 
to lead to the lands of špice and gold. Charles Y. wrote to 
Gortes in Mexioo to discoTer the '^ secret of the strait," and 
the great warrior wrote back to 8ay that the secret should be 
đisoovered " if strait indeed there were." Time passed, and 
mankind leamed at last that the American continent was 
oontinuous, and that if it wanted a strait, it must make one 
for itself . The commTmication hj water between the Atlantic 
and Pacific bas remcdned up to our own dajs a hope and a 
project. Surely, however, it is reserved for our generation to 
aocomplish this great imdertaking. There was a time when 
everj isthmus was looked upon as a friend. It was a bridge 
for migratioĐs. It wa8 a hjphen connecting different races. 
Now, however, the needs of the worId bave changed, and 
tbose who sail round the Cape of Gk)od Hope or the Hom 
will be apt to take a hint from a Frenoh writer on this 
subject, and peatipbrasing Cbamfort's terrible sajing, crj 
^' War to the Isthmns and peaoe to the Strait I " 

[A PoKtical Surveyj December 1868.] 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
Review and Conclusion. 

With tbe politicallj storm-tossed, and alas I so latelj earth- 
quake-tossed Bepublic of Ecuador, our long joumej comes to 
an end. 

Now, then, that jou bave followed me througb tbese 
disturbed communities, wbat shall we saj about them as a 
whole ? Is it true, as Mr. Calvo would bave us believe, that 

h2 
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thej ore progreBsing with the most astonishing rapidity, and 
that ali 18 f or the best in the best of ali possible oontments ? 
Is it true, on the other hand, as too many fanoy, that South 
Amerioa is inhabited by a raoe of mongrel barbarians who 
are rapiđly going back into savagerj? I think not. My 
opinion is, and I think jonrs will be, that there are genns in 
South America of something far better than we have yet seen 
in that part of the world. The era of revolutions is not yet 
olosed. It well may be, for example, that the struggle 
between Brazil and the Spaniah-speaking peoples may oon« 
tinue eren after Portugal and Spain are united in the Iberian 
union of the future. It well may be that the dissimilar 
interests of Northern and Southern Brazil may break that 
great empire into at least two parts. It may be that 
Paraguay will be absorbed by Brazil, and beoome a South 
American Poland. It may be that, more f ortimate, she will 
only have the f ate that Bosas intended for her, and beoome 
a part of the Argentine Conf ederation ; or again the Argen- 
tine Gonfederation may itself break up, and part <A it beoome 
grouped round Paraguay. There is no end to the possible 
permutations and combinations on which one can speoulate ; 
but through them ali, I seem to see the probability of an 
often interrupted, but, on the whole, oontinuous advance in 
proBperity. I believe that the projeot of Bolivar for a Latino- 
American union wa8 not chimerical, only premature. I do 
not believe it will ever be the interest of the United States, 
now that slaYery is at an end, to menaoe the independenoe of 
South America. I expect that the oommerce of those 
countries will increase with great rapidity ; that the advance 
of soience will make many districts healthy which are present 
dangerous ; that a new and higher f orm of f aith, worked out 
in Europe, will gradually supersede the singularly low type 
of superstition, which now prerails through the whole of the 
country. I believe that negro slavery will disappear from 
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Brazil, and Indian serfage oome to an end throughout the 
contineiit. Nowhere has so muoh progresa been made 
towards the fusion of raoes. These Paragnajrans, who bave 
been fighting so well, are at least as muoh Indians aa 
Spaniards. I believe that South American moralil^, whiGh 
is, as a general rule, low, will be gradually raised. Even now^ 
as readers of Mr. Bates's book will remember, it varies very 
muoh in different parts, even of the same oountrj. After ali,. 
we must not f orget that in some reepeots these oommunities 
ar6 in advanoe of many older societies. Political liberty and 
oomplete freedom of the press are very general, and though 
they do not make up f or the absence of other things, yet 
they are surely not to be despised. There is eonsiderable anđ 
increasing intellectual Uf e, both amongst the volatile Parisian 
people of lima, and the graver inhabitants of Chile. Mitre, 
the late Ptesident of Buenos Ayres, is a poet ; Sarmiento, 
who has succeeded him, is a man of letters* ; and Brazil oan 
already 8how a tolerable list of oontributions to Portuguese 
literature. Rnally, then, I oonsider that, although f or some 
time to oome, it will be ohiefly the oommeroial adviees from 
those oountries whioh will be interesting to the English 
politioian, a time wiU nevertheless arrive when they will have 
to be reokoned with by European States as important and 
usef ul members of the family of nations, as Ehenburtig with 
themselves. To help them on in every way, to hold out ta 
them the right hand of fellowship, to show by our acts that. 
the oharges whioh they bring against us are, to a great extent^ 
the offspring of an exoited imagination, I hold to be the 
imperative duty of every English publio man who is brought 
into oonneotion with them. 

If anything that I have said to-night shall lead emy 
persons to think more kindly of them, or to feel even a 

* See the biographical sketch of him by Mrs. Horace Mann in Life in the 
Argentine Rept*bl%c. 
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glimmeiing of interest in iheir stroggleB, I am sure that I 
shall not have misapent the time vhioh I have expended on 
ihe preparation of this address. 

[il Political 8urvey, December 1868.] 



MISOELLANEOUa 

NATIONALITIES. 

But to retton to the guestion of nationalities. I agree 
witli their partisans in believing that Europe will graduallj 
be re-arranged aooording to natural affinities, whioh will over- 
riđe mere arbitraij airangements made either f or the advan- 
tage of partioular djnastiee^ or f or the maintenanoe of the 
balanoe of power ; but I have never been able to take the 
next step, and to saj, with the large and powerful partj 
whioh has brought about nearlj ali the reoent great changes 
in Europe, " Thia dootrine of nationalitieB is a sort of gospel." 
I quite admit that, '^nothing is more natural than that 
those who resemble each other should wi8h to assemble 
together ; " but the aooidents of our historj have made me, 
like most men in this oountrj, think so muoh more of being 
well govemed than of being govemed bj men of my own 
race, that I watQhed the raising of question after (juestion of 
this sort with great regret. Of what avail, hawever, is it to 
regret that things should take their inevitable oourse P I oan 
quite understand anj one being impatient with the advooates 
of nationalitj ; but when we realise the f aot that the extra- 
ordinarj events whiQh we have witnessed in Italj maj, 
humanlj speaking, be' traoed to the f aot of the oonviotion of 
this idea of nationalitj being the great want of the time, 
Goming into the mind of a mere boy when a prisoner in the 
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f ortrees o£ Savona, — ^I allude of oourse to Mazzini, — I think 
that, whatey6r maj be the duties of oontinental statesmen 
with regard to eaoh of these questions as they ariše, we in 
Englanđ should take extreniely good care that no feelings of 
favour or dislike towardfl one partj or the other should 
induoe us either to oppose or to precipitate an j of the natural 
đisruptions or reoonstructions wbioh are taking plaoe, or are 
about to take place, upon the Continent. "We have work 
enough in onr hanđs, as I ventured to say on a f ormer occar 
sion, withoat attempting to galTanise dead nations, or to 
prerent new (mes rising into lif e. 

[At Elgin, Oct 27M, 1864.] 

DUTIES ENTAILED BT OUR COSMOPOLITAN POSITION. 

So far from believing that an English politician can shape 
his oourse aright by confining his views to the narrow Kmits 
of this island, I beHcTe that our oosmopolitan position neces- 
sitates a oosmopolitan range of vision. So wide-reaching are 
the ties and interests of this country, that no one bas a right 
to aspire to be listened to by it in the gravest questions of 
imperial policy who does not, while anxiously watching the 
ourrents of home opinion, keep his eye8 and his ears open to 
the state of opinion both in Eurq)e and America. This 
necessity is laid upon us by the logio of f acts ; we cannot 
escape from it if we would. If ever it again becomes possible 
for an intelligent foreign statesman to write about the 
ignoranoe of English statesmen on a European q[uestion of 
first-rate magnitude, with the calm and kindly, but measure- 
less, contempt with which Bunsen TTrote in 1848, suoh 
English statesmen will deserve nothing short of the re-erection 
of the scaffold on Tower Hill. 

lAt Elgin, Od. 21sf, 1868.] 
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1867 TO 1868. 

These eleven year8 hare been filled up with momentous 
events, and will ocoupj a far greater epaoe on the oanvas of 
history, than maiiy a pladd and unfniitful oentuiy. Eleven 
jears ago, Italy was still groaning nnder the Đukes and the 
Bourbons. Spain had just slipped back into the position that 
ahe oooupied before the Liberal movement of 1864. Serfage 
etili lay like a hlack doud over Enropean Bufisia ; and men 
were still speoulating timidly and doubtfally as to the possible 
abolition of slaveryy at some f ar-off and millennial period in 
the United States of North America. The G-eiman Điet, 
" the contradiotion of thirty-five wills," still droned on -at 
Frankfort, weaTing one Thursday, to unweave the next, its 
everlasting Penelope's web. Hungaxy was still brooding in 
gloomy isolation over the blood of 1849 and the heaped-up 
wrongs of generations ; while Anstria, cnished by the oom- 
bined weight of military and prie8tly despotism, was still, in 
the words of her great pohtical poet, asking with bated breath 
" the freedom to be free." These are but a few of the andent 
injustioes and venerable impostures which the year 1867 left 
still standing when he breathed his last, and of whioh we may 
now happily say " gone is gone, dead is dead." 

lAt Elgin, Od. 21«/, 1868.] 

NON-INTERVENTION. 

Đepend upon it, the non-intervention that comes of full 
knowledge is better than the non-intervention that oomes of 
ignoranee ; nor must we f orget that non-intervention is, after 
ali, only the first half of the lesson whieh we have to leam, 
and that the greatest preaoher of non-intervention whom 
England has seen will be longest and best remembered as 
her first ^' intemational man." 

lAt Peterhead, Dec. 19th, 1867.] 
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CONTEMPORART STATESMEN. 

Gidzot wa8 at best a statelj f ailure. The ultimate BUGcesB 
of Thiers must not blind ub to the fact that bis oareer, taken 
as a wbol6, wa6 an evil to bis oountrj and to mankinđ. 
Pahnerston will be remembeređ f or some time witb kindness, 
on acconnt of bis sjmpatbj witb oonstitutional govemment 
upon tbe oontinent of Europe, but bis name, a generation 
bence, will be rarely mentioned. Feel bad tbe terrible 
misf ortune of being bom in tbe wTong oamp, and of neces* 
saiily inourring tbe batred of tbose amongst wbom be lived 
by ali bis best deeds. Cavour bad to aot under circumstanoes 
wbiob obliged bim to be unsenipulous, and lived onlj to see 
tbe beginning of tbe end. Louis Napoleon verified alike in 
bis obsourity, in bis triumpb, and in bis fali, tbe W0Tds of 
M. de Falloux : ^^ U ne sait pas la diffćrenoe entre r^ver et 
penser." Tborbeoke, a great capaoity far too Uttle known 
beyond tbe limits of HoUand, bad no striking or dramatio^ 
tbougb mucb useful work, to do. 

[^Preface to Memoir of Francis Dedk, 1880. J 

A TTPICAL JTNGO PROPOSITION. 

Mr. Cowen tben adds : ^' Bear in mind tbat suob a lever* 
age in tbe oentre of two continents would not only bave 
imperilled our empire in India but our autbority in 
Europe." Here, again, we stumble over a metapbor. Wbat, 
in tbe name of oonfusion, does a speaker mean wben be teUs 
you tbat if tbe Sultan bad tbrown bimself into tbe arms of 
Bussia, '' a leverage would bave been oreated in tbe oentre of 
iwo continents, wbiQb would not oiily bave imperilled our 
empire in India but our autbority in Europe P " Tbat is a 
typioal jingo propoaition ; it is full of sound and fury, but 
it means just notbing ; wbile as a literaxy effort, it almost 
rises to a level with two statements wbiob I once beard made 
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bj a verj woith7 man in the House of Commons, ihe first 
of whioh wa8, " Talk of this as a loan to India I Wliy, Sir, 
it's a flea-bite in the ocean ; " and the seoond waay ^' Đepend 
upon it. Sir, the pale f aoe of the British soldier is the baok- 
bone of jour Indian army.'' 

[^Bpe^h at NarthallerUm, February 23n/, 1880.] 

WARS FOB AN IDEA. 

The peace almoat at any priče partj, whioh oomprises the 
vast majoritj of Bensible men both in the Conservative and 
Liberal oamps, onlj in so far disagrees with the ^' peaoe at 
anj priče " poUticians, that it would bj no means bind itself 
not to go to war f or an idea, nor to get, as soon as good f aith 
would permit, out of ali treaty engagements which oblige us 
to go to war. With the members of this great party these 
questions resolve themselves into questions of ^^relative 
duties." It would be easy to imagine a oase which in no 
way touohed the interests of this country, in whioh it would 
be distinctly right for us to make war. But, then, it would 
have to be a oase in which it wa6 dear that our intenrention 
would produce far more good than harm, and in whiGh it 
would be morally certain that the jnisery whioh results from 
war would not be misery in waste. Happily such oases are 
yeiy uncommon in actual affairs. 

[^Foreign Polici/^ MaćmiUan^ 1880.] 

NEUTRAIJTV OF ENGLAND. 

A fus8y anxiety to be interf ering in the concems of other 
people is as undignified as it is foolish, and proceeds not 
seldom from a secret doubt of our own strength. When 
foreign new8papers, trading upon the weakne8s of a section 
of our oountrymen, txy by taunts to engage Great Britain to 
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đo the work whiok ought to be done bj other members of 
the European State ajstem who are more immeđiatelj oon- 
oemed, it would show more oonfidenoe in the greatness of 
the empire if we were to remember two passages in the 
speecheB of a Minister who was certamlj not prone to dis- 
trust the power8 either of himself or of hiB ooimtrj. 

" What|" said Mr. Oamiing, ** is it to beoome a maxim 
vith this oountrj that she is ever to be a beUigerent P Is 
she never, imder any poesible state of oiroumstaiioes, to 
remain neutral P If this proposition be good f or anything, 
it must run to this extent, — ^that our position, insulated as it is 
from ali the rest of the world, moves us so f ar from the soene 
of Continental warf are, that we ought alwayB to be beUige- 
rent, — ^that we are bound to oounteract the designs of Provi- 
denoe, to rejeot the advantages of nature, and to render futile 
and erroneous the description of the poet, who has said to 
our honor, that we aore less prone to war and tumult, on 
aooount of our happy situation, than the neighbouring 
nations that lie oonterminous with one another." And 
again at Pljmouth, " Our present repose is no more a proof 
of inabilit3r to aot than the state of inertness and inaotivitj 
in whiGh I have seen those mighty masses that float in the 
waters above your town is a proof that they are devoid of 
strength, and inoapable of being fitted out for action. You 
well know, G-entlemen, how soon one of those stupendous 
masses, now reposing on their shadows in perf ect stillness ; 
how soon, upon any call of patriotism or of neoes6ity, it 
would assume the likeness of an animated thing, instinot 
with lif e and motion ; how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its 
swelling plumage ; how q[uickly it would put f orth ali its 
beauty and its bravery, oollect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thimder. Such as is one 
of these magnifioent machines when springing from inaotion 
into a display of its might, suoh is England herself , while, 
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apparentlj passiTe and motionless, she sileiitly conoentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adeqiLate oooasion." 

\_Foreign Policf/j Maomillan, 1880.] 

81 VIS PACEM PAllA BELLUBf . 

Is a sensible motto enough, if it means ^' do not trust too 
muoh to reason in a world in wliioh there i& a good deal of 
unreason ;" but " 8i vk pacem para pacem " is a stiU better 
one, if it is understood to mean, '^ take care to bave ali 
jour agenoies f or seeking and ensuing it in tbe f oreground 
and in thorougbly good order, so as to give reason the best 
chanoe you can." 

[Foreign Polici/^ Macmillan^ 1880,} 

A DIOTUM OF WILLIAM IH. 

^^ Peaoe at any prioe " is an unmeaning pbrase ; but peaoe 
is nevertheless the first of British interests, and the supreme 
Navy , the adequate Army , and the first-rate diplomatic service, 
f or whioh, I always plead, should be kept up mainly to secure 
that paramount British interest. Mr. Cowen may call the 
liberals, who are more oonsequent than he, by the name of the 
Manohester sohool, or by any other name he pleases. He pro* 
bably used that pbrase beoause it bas been popularly associated 
with the expression I bave just alluded to, — " Peaoe at any 
prioe." Peaoe at any priče is not, taken literally, the desire 
of any one, and is only the rather clumsy watch- word of a mere 
handful of politioians. The oreed of the Liberal party in 
f oreign affairs oould not be put better than it was in the 
worđs of William m., — surely not an advocate of peaoe at 
any prioe, or a member of the Manohester sohool, — which I 
bave just quoted, and quot« again to impress tbem on your 
memory : " The balanoe of power will alway8 be held, so far 
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as any one State oan pretend to do so, by the oountrj whiGh, 
in proportion to its power8, has eoonomised ite mateiial 
reBOuroes to the highest point, and acqtiired the highest 
degree of moral asoendencj bj an honest and conaistent 
allegianoe to the laws of morality in its domestic policj and 
in its foreign relations." 

\_Speech at NorthallerUm, Febrmry 23rd, 1880.] 

THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

I think I have said enough to make out a good case f or a 
friendlj, but full, inqniry into the whole working of our 
diplomatic servioe, — an inquiiy at least as large as that 
which latelj took place with regard to the oonsular servioe. 
It is siirelj a strong argument in favor of this, to saj that 
while there have been in the oourse of the last fifty year8 
several inquiries into the oonsular servioe, there has nerer 
been, so far as I oan leam, at any period of our hi8tory, a 
full inq\iiry by this House into our diplomatio servioe. The 
oommittee on official salaries discussed only a very smaU 
part of this great subject. Some teli me that any Govern- 
ment will be very unwilling to grant this inquiry. I really 
oannot see why it should. I do not acouse any Government 
of improper practioes. To refuse inquiiy is to exoite sus- 
pidon. I do not say that the servioe is bad, but I desire 
to make it admirable. 

[^House of Conimons^ June 1860.] 

THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 1860. 

Frevention is better than oure, and many of the wars 
which desolate the world might be avoided by skilful diplo- 
macy. Đeeply impressed with the importanoe of that branch 
of the publio servioe, when it was clear that the late member 
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f or Btafforđ, Mr. Wise, was not likelj again to be able to 
do anjtlung in oonnection with it, I ventured to move late in 
the month of June f or a Seleot Comzmttee upon *' the present 
etate of the diplomatio servioe, and the best means of inoreas- 
ing itfl efficienoj'* — ^not, of oourse, at that advanoed period of 
the session expectmg to obtain a oonunittee, but wi8hing to 
pave the wa7 f or a future move in the same direotion. I am 
glad to saj that I have suooeeded in mj object, the question 
having been taken up bj Mr. Milnes, whofie position as f ormer 
ohairman of the Consular Cojnmittee, makes him peouliarlj 
oalculated to address the House with authorit7 upon ali 
matters of this Bort, and as whose lieutenant I am proud 
to aot. lAt Elgin^ October Ist^ 1860.] 

THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 1864. 

Tou want your diplomatio servioe to be composed of a 
more unif ormly good material ; you want it to be composed 
ezclufiivelj of men of intelleotual tastes and aptitude, and 
this you will never have tili you foroe the Foreign Offioe 
to let it to be understood that the- diplomatio service is one 
into whioh no young man is to be admitted who does not 
8how that, in oapacity and acquirement, he is up to the best 
of his oontemporaries. It ought, in short, to be a servioe 
ifilite^ in whieh the average standard of merit shall be that 
whioh is now reached by the best men in it, — ^men f or whom 
every one who knows how muoh ability and how muoh zecd 
they bring to the disoharge of their duties, hafi the most 
prof ound respeot. 

[At Elgin, October 27M, 1864.] 

I should like to see the Foreign Offioe, and the two servioes 
which depend upon it, the Diplomatio and the Consular, used 
every day more and more as an instrument f or reoeiving ali 
the inf ormation that oan be obtained with regard to the state 
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of f oreign oountrieB, and refleotmg it in a sfrong and steadj 
light ali OTer the United Kingdom. TJnqueBtionably onr 
Foreign Offioe has done of late jears muoh more in this wa7 
than it used to do ; but I am oonfident that greater enoourage- 
ment might stiniulate our existing oonmilar and diplomatio 
servants to far greater exertionB in procuring inf ormation. 

[At Elgin, October 21«^, 1868.] 

FRENCH DIPl.OMACY. 

Is there any other lesson that we bave to leam from the 
disastere of France P Yes ; it was not onlj the coUapse of the 
French Annj that led to this eatastrophe. If Franoe had 
been well served by her diplomaoy, the war with Gemiany 
woiLld certainly not have been nndertaken, but she was 
T¥retchedly served by her diplomacy . She was given to under- 
stand that there were strong 8ympathies f or her in GermaDLy, 
and that she might reckon on Yeiy oonsiderable support in the 
South. Now many of her diplomatists in Gtermany may have 
been very olever men.* The Emperor told an English poli- 
tician some years ago that he always sent his keenest and 
oleverest men to the GFerman Courts ; but these keenest and 
deverest men must have been, some of them, whollyunfitfor 
their partioular duties. It is an open secret that one of them, 
on whom the most f earful reBponsibility with respect to ali this 
dreadful business rests, does not even know German ; and the 
most astonishing stories are told of the eztent to whioh his 
ignoranoe exposed him to mystification and error. 

Now, of oourse, nothing of this kind oould happen in our 
diplomatio servioe. That service, indeed, has muoh improved 
in the last ten years ; but still I do not think that the extreme 

* E.g»y Baron Stoffel whoB6 ađmirable leport appeared in the Time$ of the 
7th April 1871. That such a document should have been diaregarded by 
tho6e to whom it wa8 adđressed is tnily wonderful. 
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importanoe of getting the veij best national eye6 and ears, 
whioh it is pofisible to get, has suffioientl^ taken hold of the 
nation. Wh6n guestions relating to the diplomatic service 
bave come bef ore the Honse of Commons of late jears, there 
has been too great a tendencj to disouss them, as if the great 
matter were to save a little monej here and there, or tobreak 
down the supposed monopolj of a partioular olass. That is 
ali very well. Tou can't bave real efflcienoj without enlight- 
ened eoonomy, and any appearanoe of monopoly natnrallj 
esoites snspicion ; but it is a great mista^e to allow these 
qidte seoondarj considerations to let us f or a moment f orget 
that what we want in our diplomatio servioe is supreme effi- 
cienoj. "We want every mission and every embassj to oon- 
sist of the yery best representatives of what is best in herself 
that England can possiblj send. We want them ali to be 
oentres of English influence in the highest sense of that term, 
by whioh I mean something very different from what wa8 
understood by English influence in the day8 of intrigue and 
interferenoe. I oheerfully aoknowledge the improvements 
of the last decade ; but still more care should, I think, be 
used in recruiting the servioe. This might be done in 
Tarious ways. I myself proposed one plan to the Diplomatio 
Committee of 1861 ; but I am in no way wedded to that 
partioular plan, and if once the principle is admitted that 
the diplomatio service should be a servioe d^elite^ and that 
the mere faot of belonging to it should be a guarantee of 
high intellectual distinction, I do not much oajre how it is 
earried into eflfect. 

Some people say that there is less need of a diplomatio 
servioe than there wa8. There is less room, thank Heaven, 
for active diplomatio agents, — ^those troublers of Israel in 
by-gone days, — ^but there is muoh more room for good national 
eyes and ears. Beoent changes in G-ermany and Italy have 
made various posts unneoessary; but, even with aloonsoli- 
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dated Germanj and a oonfiolidated Italj, there is muoh to be 
said f or having intelligent reportere attaohed to the Foreign 
Office, in several of the minor oentres of German and Italian 
national life. Then, again, obeerve that while in some parta 
of Europe consolidation has been the order of the daj, in 
others a preoiselj opposite tendenoj hafi manif ested itself . In 
Aufitria, for example, half-a-dozen nations, whioh W6re three- 
quarters asle^ when even I first knew the oountrj, have 
awoke to full and eztremelj noisj national life. He must 
know unoommonlj little about Austria who will venture to 
saj that the Vienna embassj, howeYer well manned, oan keep 
the Foreign Offioe as well inf ormed as it ought to be about 
ali that goes on at Prague and at Graoow, at Lemberg, at 
Pesth, and at Agram. Well, now, if one thing is olearer 
than another, it is that one of the results of the great events 
of the last three months will be to make the position and 
future of Austria a matter of increasing and most anzioua 
interest to the statesmen of the WeBt. The Eastem QueBtion 
vili present itself in quite a new aspeot when this stonn is 
over, and, if EngUsh statesmen are to deal with it, as it ought 
to be dealt with, they ought to be thoroughly aoquainted witb 
ali the politioal faots of Eastem Europe. Lord Strangford, 
a vise man, too earlj taken from us, pointed this out some 
time ago with regard to Turkey, where you have just as 
muoh need of ambulant eyes and ears, — ^intelligent reporters 
strictly prohibited from meddling, — as you have in Austria. 

lAt Elgin, November 15M, 1870.] 

THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

Nothing seems more natural now than that an English- 
man should wish for an inoomparable Navy. Will the day 
ever come when it will seem not less natural that he should 
wish for a Diplomatio Service, having its ramifications in ali 
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the enđfl of the earth, Argus-ejed to detect everj opportu- 
nitj of advanoing the general weal, oombining in itself ali 
that is most solid in wiBdom, mature in experienoe, brilliant 
in abilitj, graoeful in oulture ; and last, not least (to boTTow 
a happy phrase, whioh is attributed to one* of the not too 
numeroiiB diplomatists who have properly appreoiated their 
noble profeBsion), organised as perfeotlj for the attainment of 
its ends as the Prassian Armj or the Sooietj of Jesus P 

llntroduction to Elgin Speeches, 1860-1870, April 1871.] 

THE FUTUEE OF DIPLOMACT. 

It has been sometimes imagined that the gradual democra- 
tising of Europe would be fatal to diplomacj, the most 
esolusive and aristooratio of prof essions. No one will continue 
to hold that opinion who looks below the surface at the 
realities of things. A great deal of the glitter and frippeij, 
that were onoe assodated with diplomaoj, and made it the 
laughing-stook of serious men, has abeadj fallen off it, and 
something more has still to fali ; but the real importanoe of 
diplomaoj is onlj beginning. More and more the diplomatist 
TBill think of himself , not merel7 as the representative of his 
soToreign, out of who6e personal inoome the English diplo- 
matist used, tili reoent times, to be paid, but as the represen- 
tative of the whole nation, from the sovereign downwards. 
More and more will he recognise himself to be the espression 
of what ought to be, and, in spite of occasional jingo out- 
breaks, is mth eyeiy decade beooming more and more the 
prevailing feehng of this oountrj in its relations at least with 
oivilised States, "Peaoe on earth and good will towards men." 
More and more mll he recognise that his is, indeed, the 
highest of ali the servioes, that the army and nayj are 
merelj the necessaij and honoured Instruments whioh the 

♦ ViBCOunt Ajupthill. 
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nation keeps in reeerve, with whioh to meet unreason, if he 
who is the repreeentative of reason shall iinf oitimatelj f ail. 

[Foreign Polu^^ Macmillan^ 1880.] 

Điplomatists ahould not be quite so muoh *' up in a balloon " 
as thej often are. Thej will pardon the ezpreseion to one 
who has the sinoerest admiration f or their craft ; and, indeed, 
ali the best of them will admit that it is a real misf ortune 
that thej are not oftener enabled, without too great saori- 
fioes, to oome into oontact with onr home political lif e. They 
greatlj need " se retremper " from time to time in its boister- 
ous but health-bestowing currents. Leave shonld be more 
freelj given and on easier terms f or this pnrpose to those in 
the regular line; and there shonld be, if possible, more 
frequent ezchanges from Parliamentarj to diplomatio, and 
from diplomatic to Parliamentarj aotivitj. That a man 
shonld be at onoe a member of the House of Commons and a 
representative of his sovereign abroad, as was the case, for 
ezample, with Philip Stanhope, was no donbt an anomalj,, 
but it was an anomalj which had its advantages. 

llbreign Policy^ Macmillan^ 1880. J 

THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN SECBETART. 

The offioe of Foreign Seoretary is by no means, in the* 
opinion of some, the plaoe in the Gabinet whioh requireB the^ 
greatest amount of ability. Far more brain-po'veer is required;. 
H is said, to enable a man to eontrive and oarrj through 
Parliament such a measure as the disestablishment of the^ 
Irish Ohuroh than would suffioe to oonduct well and wisel7 
our intemational affairs for a long time. That maj or maj 
not be so, but pro-eminent amongst things indispensable- 
for the suooessful oonduct of these affairs are kno'veledge of 
facts, knowledge of men, the oritical faoultj, caution and 
common sense. 

i2 
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You oould never make a good manager of foreign affaiis 
out of a man in whose brain the oraziest f andes ^ere always 
miining raoes ; you oould not, f or exainple, have made a 
good Foreign Secretarj out of the Emir Fakredeen.* " There 
is a oombination/' said that iiidividual, '*whiQh would 
entirelj oliange the whole f aoe of the world, and bring baok 

empire to the East Nobody ever opened my 

nund like jou ; you will magnetise the Queen as jou have 
magnetiaed me. Gh) baok to England and airange this. 
Tou see, gloss it over as they may, one thing is olear, — ^it is 
finished with England. Now, see a coup (Pitat that saves ali. 
Tou must perform the Portuguese scheme on a great scale, 
quit a petty and exhausted position f or a great and prolifio 
empire. Let the Queen transfer the seat of her empire from 
London to Đelhi. There she will flnd an immense empire 
ready made, a first-rate aimy, and a large revenue. I will 
take care of Syria and Asia Minor. The only way to manage 
the Af ghans is by Persia and the Arabs. We will aoknow- 
ledge the Empress of India as our sovereign, and secure for 
her the Levantine ooast. If she like, she shall have Alex-» 
andria as she now has Malta, — ^it oould be managed. Tour 
Queen is young ; she has an aventr, Aberdeen and Sir Peel 
will never give her this advioe; their habits are formed. 
They are too old, too rt48Ć8. But, you see! the greatest 
empire that ever existed ; besides which she gets rid of the 
embarrassment of her Chambers I And quite praotioable, for 
the only diffioult part, — the conquest of India whioh baffled 
Alexander, — ^is ali done." 

But some one may Bay " Quiđ ad rem ? " What has the 
"plmir Fakredeen got to do with our Foreign Office P What 
has he got to do -vith it P Why, for the last two years the 
"Rmir Fakredeen has been Prime Minister and Director« 
General of ali our affairs at home and abroad. Do we not 

* For the historjr of this personage see Tmer$đ. 
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see in the passage that I have jufit quoted at onoe Lord 
Beaoonsfield's astounding influence at CourtP the dispro- 
portionate importanoe w]iioh India,^m the handfl of men, 
most of whom know nothing of India, — ^has latelj obtained P 
the Đeihi pageant^ the Imperial title, the design on Sjiia 
wbioh was fnistrated bj Lord Derbj's reedgnation P the 
protectorate of Asia Minor P the distrust and dislike of Par- 
liament and of hmn-dnim statesmen like the late Sir Bobert 
PeelP to 8ay nothing of the war on the North-Westem 
f rontier of India, and perhaps some further development of 
insanitj whioh may be oonoealed under the phrase, ''the 
onlj wa7 to manage the Afghans lb by Persia and the 
Arabs." 

[^Fareign Polict/, Macmillan 1880.] 
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INDIA. 



THE CROWN AND THE COMPANT—LORD PALMERSTON'S 
INDIA BILL. 

At the oommenoement of my remarks, I refeiređ to the 
debates whioh took plaoe about the Union Treat7. It is 
strange to look baok at them now, to oompare the speeoh of 
Belhaven, which gained him so muoh honor, with the light 
^ordfl of Seafield, whioh gained him so muoh odiimi. The 
honorable member f or Pontefraot* eohoed, I well know, the 
•opinion of manj of the cultiTated men of London sooietj 
^hen he apoke in tenus of wann admiration of the oonolnding 
remarks in the speedi of the honorable member for Hunting- 
Klon. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that the daj will oome, 
and oome ere long, when the honorable membert will be 
remembered as the Belbaven of this debate. Our ohildren, if 
jiot ourselves, will give up asking what the old Companj did, 
and what the half-reformed Gompanj did, and ^hat the new 
Government did. Attention ^ill be fixed on the one great 
•oontinuous phenomenon of British asoendanoj in the East. 
The next gen^ration ^ill eease to inqmre what Board or what 
Counoil was served bj our great Prooonsuls, and their great 
lieutenants — hj Hastings, Bentinok, Elphinstone, and Frere. 
Men will onlj remember that thej worked for England. 

IHouse of Comnuma, Feb. 16M, 1868.] 

* Mr. M. Milnes. t Mr. Thomas Đaring. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 
The most important Aot of the year 1858 wa8, liowevep, 
ihat which put an end to the East-Inđia Companj's politioal 
power. Somewhat too high hopes were built upon the direct 
effects of that measure b j those who f orgot, or did not kno^tr^ 
how great the power of the Ministrj of the daj had long been 
in ali Indian matters. The Aot of 1858 did little moie than 
Bimplifj the ootirse of busmoes, make that patent to ali the 
world, which wa8 known to those who oared to look into the 
Bubject before (that India, to neadj ali intents and purpoBes, 
wa8 as muoh under the Government of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament as other parts of the Oueen's dominions), and, 
above ali, impart to the management of our greatest depend- 
encj that sort of energj and freshness that proverbiallj oomes 
from ohanges whioh, even if not verj great in themselves, 
are made in a right direction. 

lAt Elgin, Dec. lOtt, 1872.] 

INDIA— OUR GRKATNE88 IN ASIA 18 NOT STRRNGTH 
IN EUROPE. 

I have said that we are the greatest oosmopolitan powery 
but onr verj greatness in other continents is a soirroe of weak- 
ness in this. I was talking a few months ago with a verj 
intelligent native of India, who wa8 tiying to impress upon 
me how far from improbable it was that the militarj mutinj 
of 1857 would be outdone during the Ufetime of the present 
generation by a great national uprising. '^ I watohed," he 
said, " with deep interest to see whether you would beoome 
involved in the struggle between Đenmark and Oermanj, 
and, believe me, that many thousand less friendly eyes, both 
of Hindoos and Muhammadans, were doing the same through- 
out your Eastem dominiona. Tou think," he said, 'Hhat 
your railways and telegraphs have enormouflly inoreased your 
power in India, and so undoubtedly they have, but they have 
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also increased in a much greater degree the power of jour 
enenues. As eduoation advanoes amonget them, theee lail- 
way8 and telegraphs will give them just w]iat they wanteđ, — 
an unlimited power of oombination. They will wait tili you 
are engaged in a great struggle 6lBewhere, and then jour 
neoesaitj will be their opportunity. Heno6forward, the objeot 
of eveij Asiatio statesman will be to foster the jealousieB of 
the European power8." "No doubt," I replied to him, "it 
vili, but forewamed is forearmed, and I hope Euiopean 
fltatesmen will do their best to diminish their jealousieB^ and 
to oome to an understanding between themselves in Asia." 

[At Elgin, Od. 27th, 1864.] 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The India Offioe Ib not a great department like the Trea- 
aurj. It ia the whole oontroUing govermnent of an empire, 
with itB own Treasurj and its own War Offioe, dealing with 
interests not bo large indeed as those with whioh the English 
departments deal, but larger than those whioh are managed 
by the ooiresponding departments at Vienna or Berlin. 

[^Houae of C(mmonSy Indian Financial Statement, Aug, 3rrf, 
1869.] 

ATTITUDE OF THE HOTTSB OF OOMMONS TO INDIA. 

Nothing gives a more striking idea of the ease, — or ought 
I to say the heedlesBness P — ^with whioh this great nation still, 
in spite of the poet, sustains " the too vast orb of its fate " 
than the f act that it so seldom takes the trouble to investigate, 
through this House, whioh is the refleotion or oonoentration 
of itself 9 the progress of its affairs in the East, giving its 
eonfidenoe thoroughly to thoBe who repreeent it here and in 
India, and only asking an aooount of their prooeeđings at 
đistant intervala. 
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If the effeot of this were that our affairs were neglected, 
and that our empire weie slipping from us, suoh oonduot 
might be properlj represented as a baae dereliction of dutj ; 
but if our affairs are going from better to better, then perhaps 
it is onlj a sign that the instinot whioh taught us how to 
aoquire, still teaohes us how to keep our wonderful possession. 

[Home of Commons^ Indian linancial Statement^ Aug. 3rdy 
1869.] 

OUE P08ITI0N IN INDIA. 

There is a olass of politioians, of whom Mr. Cobden may 
be taken as an exainple, who, waiying the national question 
of loss or gain, tum with impatienoe from ali Indian subjeots. 
Thej think that we had no right to oonquer India, and that 
no good ean oome of it. And oertainlj, if the thing had to 
be done over agaui, and done with full knowledge of what 
was going to be done, the boldest statesman, who ever plajed 
" double or quits,'* would think twioe before he oommitt^d 
his oomitrj to so tremendous a responsibilitj ; but the thing 
has not to be done over again. India is ours in virtue of the 
deeds of men long dead, and who onlj imperfeotlj foresaw 
the end of the mightj work in whioh thej were engageđ. 
The only guestion now is, ^' Being where and what we are, 
how are we to comport ourselves ? " 

A teaoher of our own day,* whose lessons have done not a 
little to break up the old order of Europe as settled at Vienna, 
starts from the prinoiple that we should alwa7s think of our 
dutie8y never of our rights. Whatever may be the value of 
that maxim, oonsidered as the enunciation of ai>olitioal truth, 
good f or ali times and plaoes, oertainly in thinking about 
India this oourse is the vise one to f ollow. 

lAt Elgifij Oct. 20th, 1869.] 
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OTJR CHTEF DUTIES IN INDIA. 

. . . . To keep the peaoe among two hiinđred millionfl 
of men ; * to raise the mateiial proeperitj of the regions 
eubject to our rule to a point which they oould not possiblj 
haye attained while split up amongst oountleBS petty ralers, 
even if ali these pettj rulers were as virtuous as that prinoess 
whom Sir John Maloolm described as goodaess personifled ; 
to pit the intelligenoe and scienoe of the We6t against those 
temble natnral oalamities whioh are the soourge of that 
portion of the earth's surfaoe; to ourb rivers; to deanse 
town8 ; to lead water8 throngh the desert ; to make f amines 
as rare as thej have beoome in Europe ; to extend geogra- 
phioal and soientifio researoh throngh everj oomer of India, 
and as occasion serves, throngh ali those oonntries adjaoent 
to India, f or the exploration of whioh its rolers have f aoilitieB 
not shared by other men ; to raise the standard of justioe 
and administration ; to impart ali "VVestem cnlture that oan 
be expected to flourish on Indian soil ; to make a rojal road 
far everj inquirer who wishe8 to oolleot whateyer of valne to 
mankind at large has throngh oonntless ages been oarved on 
stone or stamped on metal, or reoorded in manuscripts, or 
handed down bj tradition throughont Southern Asia; to 
offer to the youth of Britain their ohoioe of a yariety of 
oareers, by ali whioh in retum f or good work done to the 
natives of India, whioh those natives of India cannot in the 
present stage of their histoiy do for themselves, an early and 
honorable independenoe may be won, far more easily than in 
this oountry of oyer-crowded prof essions and fieroe oompeti- 
tion ; to inorease the riohes of the world by developing to the 
fullest possible extent the resouroes of one of its most f avored 
portions, and to hold in no špirit of narrow monopoly9 but 

* I might have said two hunđred and flftj, but this speech wu mada 
before we knew that the population of Bengal had been munenBely under- 
•atunated. 
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from the mere neoeesitj of the case, the keje of the gatee 
bj wliich the greater portion of that wealth flow8 out to 
bless mankind ; to give to ali other nations an example how 
a strong raoe should rule weaker ones : these are some of the 
prineipal objeots whioh are withm our reaoh, and toward8 the 
attaimnent of whioh we are steadil7 advanoing. 

[At Elgin, Oct. 20M, 1869.] 

THE PAX BRITANNICA. 
Is it a small thing to keep the peaoe among two hundred 
millions of men P Make everj allowanoe f or the ehortoom- 
ings of our rule admitted or alleged, and jet how great a gain 
to the som of human happiness does this one f aot of peace 
represent ! Just oontraet the qtdet of the last ten jears with 
the turmoil and miserj of the long period of deoomposition 
that preoeded the time when we beoame snpreme. Take a 
Bcene from the seoond deoade of this oenturj : ^* It was towardB 
the aftemoon of a verj Bultrj daj ; there wa8 a dead oahn, 
and no sound wa8 heard ezoept the rushing, the trampling, 
and neighing of the horses and the rumbling of the gim- 
wheel8. The effeot wa8 heightened bj seeing the peaoeful 
peasantrj fljing from their work in the fields, the buUooks 
breaking from their jokes, the wild antelopes startled from 
deep bounding off , and then tiuning f or a moment to gaze 
on this tremendous inundation, whioh swept ali bef ore it, 
levelled the hedges and standing oom, and oompletelj over- 
whelmed everj ordinarj barrier, as it moved," * Unhappilj, 
it wa8 not alwa78 that theee '^ whirlwinds of oavalij" burst 
over bulwarks as well qualified to resist them as wa6 the oase 
on the day to which this passage alludes. Too often they 
burst over def enoeless or half-def enoeless provinoes, and then 
the short historj of what they did may be summed up in the 
words : '^ The land was a garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a deeolate wildeme8S." To that form of evil at 

• Hi8toi7 of the Mahratta«, Vol. III, p. 422. 
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least^ whil6 the British rale is imđisputed, there is an end 
for ever. \_At Elgin, Od. 20M, 1869.] 

BLE88ING8 OF BRITISH RULE. 
It is the f ashion of the hour to depredate these blessings, 
but if our rale produoed no one blesauig to India but the 
bleasing of peaoe, it would be splendidlj benefioent. Bemem- 
ber that when not a few gentlemen now in this HouBe were 
bojs at sohool, the state of anarohy in India wa8 such that 
one of the f ew British poets who have been inspired bj India 
can make his hero, speaking of those times, saj with perfeot 
f aithf tdness to historioal probabilitj : 

M7 father ww an Afghan, and čame from Ganđahar, 
He rode with Nawab Ameer Khan in the old Mahzatta War, 
From the Đeocan to the Himalay, five hnndred of one dan, 
Thej aaked no leave of Eing or Chief, aa they swept through 
Hindustan. 

[Home of Commons^ Indtan Financial Statement^ Aug, 6M, 
1872.] 

CHANGES IMPENDING IN INDIA. 

Material progrese is the mother of moral progress, and it 
needs but little insight to see eyei7where indioations that 
the ideal of at least the upper and middle classes in India 
is sensiblj rising. The dvilisation of Europe is beginning 
not merelj to vamish over the surfaoe of Indian societj, but 
to stir the Indian mind to its depths. 

The two great branchee of the Indo-European raoe, whioh 
parted bef ore the dawning of historj on the plateau of Central 
Asia, have met, rioh with the oontrasted experienoes of I 
know not how manj thousand jears. The andent and 
fruitful antagonism between East and WeBt, which fills so 
large a part of human historj, is renewed under ohanged 
oonditions, to what strange issues who shall say ? 

[Home of Corntnona^ Indian Financial Statenietit^ Aug, 3rdy 
1869.] 
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FOKE8T8. 



Our forests jielded ibout £300,000 (£331,088),— a muoh 
smaller amount than tliej woiild bave jielded if we hađ 
begun to attend oarefullj to them wh6ii we first grew strong 
in Inđia. That, however, wa8 not to have been eipeoted. 
Forests alwa7S seem inexhaustible until tbej begin to be 
ezbausted. 

Wben histoij oomes to number up the good deeds whioh 
Britain bas done f or India, she will not, I am sure, forget 
to reoord amongst tbem tbat, — ^not an bour too soon, 
indeed, but yet not too late, — ^she called in European 
Boienoe to cbeck tbe destruction of tbe forests. No one wbo 
bas not looked into this subjeot bas the faintest idea bow 
terrible bave been the effeots, over wide regions of tbe globe, 
of carelessness in keeping up a proper proportion of trees. 
Let any one, to whoni this subject is new, tum to the remark- 
able work of the American Minister at Florenoe, Mr. Marsh, 
upon Phy9ical Oeography as modified hy Human octiotif and 
be will shudder at the dangers whioh we have onlj just 
esoaped. If our predeoessors had known what we know, 
mucb of the enormous erpense that we are now being put to 
with regard to irrigation would have been quite unneoessarj. 
But the mistakes of f ormer dajB are past prajing f or, and 
we can now onlj rejoioe that free course bas been given to 
Đr. Brandis and bis subordinates ; tbat the saving of the 
f orest bas been recognised aj9 a great State necessit j ; that a 
regular Forest Đepaortment bas been inaugurated, wbich will 
take to India the soience of Franoe and Germanj, and that 
the good ezample of forest oonservation set in British 
territoij is beginning to spread into some of the Native 
States. 
[ffouse of Commom^ Induin Financial Statementj Aug. 3rrf, 

1869.] 
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FORESTS. 



In tnith, howeyer, as I ahowed last jear, muoh more than 
mere peoimiarj results are at štake. Climatio ohanges of a 
verj dangerous kind were threatening, or, in some instanoes, 
had aotually ooourred, and the evils that had to be met W6re 
of a Bort that oould onlj be cheoked bj the direot action of 
the Central Q-ovemment. An Inđian offioer of verj great 
đistinotion, writing to me a short time ago about the 
denudation of the North-West Provinoes, illustrated that 
point extremel7 well. He said : 

^'I feel rather horrified wh6n I think of the aores of 
denudation that I had a hand in, when buming bricks for 
the Gunges oanal works at Boorkee, but it wa8 mj business 
to bum brioks, and as cheap as I oould ; it wa8 the business 
of the railwa7 establishment to get fuel as oheaplj as thej 
oould (I think it is probable that, if I had been yery hard up 
for lime, I would have bumt the Apollo). But it is onlj 
Gbvemment that can look to suoh large results as those 
affecting the future climate of the oountrj/' 

That strong oentral oontrol we are at last, I hope, in a f air 
way of getting, and shall thus be able to save wide districts 
of India from the f ate whioh has overtaken Greeoe, Algeiia, 
and many other regions round the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

[Home of Comfnons^ Inđian Financial Statement^ Aug. 5th, 
1870.] 

OPIUM. 

On the whole, atter oonsulting the best authorities to whom 
I have had aooess, I have oome to the oonolusion that neither 
the importation of opium into China, nor the growth of the 
poppj in China, is an evil to that oountrjr to anjthing like 
the same degree that mj honorable friend imagines, if , 
indeed, thej are eyils at aU to that tea-đrinking population. 
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No doubt too much money may be spent by the Chinese on 
opium, as too muoh monej is unqu68tioiiabl7 spent in this 
oountij on alooholio liquoTB ; but as firmlj as I believe that 
the moderate iise of alooholio liquoTB is hannless, not to saj 
benefioial in the north of Europe, so firmlj do I believe that 
the moderate use of opium is hannless, not to 8ay benefioial 
ihrough vast regions of Ghina. Pushed to an ezcess, the use 
of aloohol produoes terrible results whioh we ali know too 
well ; pushed to an ezoess the use of opium brings results 
less familiar to us, but not lees terrible. To the vast 
majoiitj of Chinese opium-smokers, I am oonvinced that 
their f avourite indulgenoe brings no more evil than does the 
moderate use of wine to persons in this oountrj, and on the 
side of opium there is this great advantage, — ^that even its 
immoderate use does not tend to inoite the opium-smoker to 
crime. TJnlike the drunkard of Westem Europe, — he Ib his 
own enemj, but he is dangerous to no one else. I oonfess 
I verj much distrust the views of gentlemen who think that 
thej, and the seleot oompanj who share their opinions, are 
viser than whole populations about matters relating to the 
dailj lives and phjsioal well-being of those populations. 
There is something in the quod semper^ quod ubique^ quod ab 
omnibtis^ however doubtfullj it may have been applied. The 
taste f or one or more of the powerful agents, — narootio or 
stimulant, — ^whioh we are disoussing to-night, is as widel7 
spread as it is deeplj seated in the human oonstitution ; and 
when the vegetarian abuses meat, or the total abstainer 
aloohol and opium, a good and suffioient answer seems to be, 
one which has been held a good and suffioient answer in 
graver matters, — ^* securua judicat orbia terrarum** 

There i& but one point more to which I think I need 
allude, and it is this : The opium revenue still labors under 
the disadvantage of being supposed in manj quarter8 to be 
levied on a oommoditj which is smuggled into China, but 
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that is not so. The trade ifl now a perfeotly legal one unđer 
oertain restrictions ; and if a large partj in China is hoetile 
to the poppy, a large and apparently growing parfy is 
stronglj in its f avor. The stubbom plant has outlived the 
denunoiations not only of Pekin, but of the great enemy of 
Pekin, the leader of that extraordinary insurreotion whioh so 
lately ^rapped China in blood and fiie.* I think it will 

« Few more cnrioiis books of its risohave been published in onr times tlutn 
the little work of the Sveđiah mimonarj, Mr. Hamberg, ooUed Th$ Chimm 
Bebel GhUf. It is cuiioiiB from the light which it throw8 upon the astound- 
ing reeults that iiiay be prođuced bj the workiixg of Hebrew, or ^mmi- 
Christian, phra8eology apon a race whicfa haa grown up under other 
influences. It is curioua from the numerouB glimpses of hamble life in 
China which it presents ; bnt it ia stiU more curions from the evidenoe 
which it affordfl, that the worth7 man, who wrote it, had fiilly persuaded 
hinuelf that the Taeping leader, — ^that oomponnd of Attila and the Teiled 
prophet of Ehoraflsan, — wa8 a genuine disciple of Him who Bpake the Sennon 
on the MouDt. 

TJnlike the disturbances which are going on at present, the Taeping 
insnrrection wa8, althongh it gathered into itaelf many diBCordant elementa, 
reallj the work of a single mind. The Taeping leader, Hung-8ew.t8uen, 
does not appear to have had an7 remarkable talenta ; on the contiary, haying 
started in life as a wonld-be gn&duate, miable to take the degree which, in 
the GOuntry of competitive eTaminations, is the first step to official emploj- 
ment and political importance, he fell back npon keeping a village school. 
and seemed, in ali respects, an ineffident << stickit-minister '* sort of person, 
His Uisappointment, howeyer, brought on illness, and illnees brought stnmge 
visions, which, mingling with his brooding and reyengefiil thonghts, and 
oolored by broken reflections of mi8Bionary teaohing, developed in him 
peouliarities which, as has been most tnily said, '* def 7 analjsis and even 
description.** Much has been written about him, but nothing X think so 
good as the following remarks, which I take from Th$ Evtr F%etoriou$ 
Armff : — 

<< From the honr when Hung arose from his siok-bed, after his first fortj 
đays' tiance, and, poor and nameless, prodaimed his avatar by flzing on his 
door-post the proclamation : < The noble principlee of the Heayenly King» 
the Sovereign King Tsaen,' on throngh success and defeat and Imperial 
opposition ap to the honr of his death at Nanking, when human fiesh wa8 
selling in the market at so much per catty, he seems never to have waTerod 
or abated one jot of his claim to supreme rule on earth« , In ordinary times, 
it might have been that Hung-sew-tsaen would havu f ound an ordiEiary plaoe 
as an aUe mandarin, a village teacher, or a literary farmer ol moie thaa 
average power and eooentricity. He might have liveid and died the admiza* 
tion or the wonder of his neighboorhood, but miknown beyond the Hwa 
district where he wa8 bom ; and only his ncar relatives, as they pointed 
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outlive the deniinclations even of my honorable friend,*— 

" Contempsit CatilinaB glađios ;" I will not be so unoivil as 

to jOnish the quotation. 

[^House of CanimonSj May 1870.] 

PE0GRES8 OF ORIENTAL STUDIE8. 

As to what we are doing for education, I will saj nothing. 
I had oooasion latelj, in the House of Conunons, to state 
some of the principal facts respecting it. The prooess, 
however, which is going on of interpreting the East to itself , 
and of gaining for Westem oivilisation whateyer knowledge 
it has to give, require8 some remark. Look at the labors of 
our leamed sodeties in Tndia itself, and of their sisters in 

proadly to the gilđed letters recording his name in the ancestral hali, or 
gave his departed 8oul kind oSerings of food, would have remembered his 
exi8tenoe. His bones might have been inumed in some peaceful spot in 
the hills, close to his home, where he ased to confer with his friend Fung 
Yan-san ; and wh6n his špirit desired to re-visit eaith, it might there have 
had sweet repose, shaded by the pine-treee, cheered by the singing of birds, 
lookiftg down contented on the ancestral fields, still ploughed bj his deecen- 
dants, and beyond these to the flowing water8 of the Pearl River and the 
mountains of the White Gloud ; this is what, according to ali Chinese idens, 
would have been a happy and enviable fate ; but it wa8 not decreed for him. 
The son of a small peaaant farmer, and himself a poor literate, afflicted with 
fits of madness, and trances, and visions, he was to Bweep over the great 
Flowery Land, and, as Tseng Quo«fan 8ayB, canse devastation in sizteen 
provinces and six hundred cities. His ploughshare of steel and fire drove 
through the great valley of the Tengtsze and approached the walls of 
Peking. No small tawdry yamun, or village school-house, wa8 his abodefor 
xnany yearB, but the ancient capital of China, and the palaces of the Ming. 
His visions tumed into heaven-sent edicts which decided the fate of millions, 
and were pondered over in the distant capitals of Europe. At one moment 
the black-haired people seemed abont to accept his sway, and when the end 
čame, when his earthly ezlstence vas eztinguished amid the horrors of the 
siege of Nanking, his body wa8 found by the Imperial conqueror ' enveloped 
in yellow satin, embroidered with dragons ; ' almost ali China exclaiming 
with Peking officialdom, * WordB cannot convey any idea of the misery and 
desolation he caused ; the measure of his iniqaity wa8 fuU, and the wrath of 
both gods and raen wa8 roused against him.' '* 

[A Political Survey, JDeetmber 1868.] 

* Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
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Germany, England, and the United States. Consult the 
reports in whioh Prof esaor Mohl f ormerly, or M. Renan now, 
Bums up for the Asiatio Societj of PariB the labors of the 
year in the wide field of Asiatic literature. Tum to the 
remarkable address w}iich M. Gtircin de Tassj annually 
delivers when he recommences his Lectures on Hindustani at 
the CoUdge de France. Ask the great non-Biitish Orien- 
talists, and you will not be left in doubt as to the faeilities 
that have been given to students by Britiah rule in India. 
There are few things, it has been justly observed, more 
remaikable in the history of human knowledge than the 
rapidity with which European šaram have mastered so large 
a portion of what Asia has to teli. It has taken some four 
hundred year8 to bring us to our present acquaintance with 
Greek and Roman antiquity ; and yet what conquest8 have 
the Orientalists, following the lead of our countrymen, made 
in less than a fourth part of that time ! As Professor Mohl 
said in 1865, " ali the beginners of these studies might, with 
the exception of Sir WiUiam Jones, have been among the 
personal acquaintance of some of those whom he wa8 
addressing ; " and let it not be forgotten that one of the 
many results of ali this has been the creation of a quite new 
and most fruitful science, — ^the ecience of language. 

It is not written documents alone that are giving up their 
secrets. Men like Fergusson and Cimningham and Thomas, 
to mention only three out of many names, are gathering 
knowledge for us from the most unlike and diverse objects, — 
from the carvings on the waU8 of gigantic temples down to the 
legends upon ooins. It wa8 in 1867 that the Government of 
India first tumed its attention to a survey of the architectural 
treasures in its vast dominion, and that Burvey is now 
proceeding, though much will have to be done bef ore it has 
been got into a proper and BatisfaGtory shape. 

{At Elgin, Oct, 20th, 1869.] 
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TRADE ROUTES TO CHINA. 

I should be very soirj to be understoođ to disoourage 
the idea that a profitable trade may one day be established 
with Soutli-We8tem China through our Indian dominiona. 
I hold the diametiically opposite opinion, and believe that 
the rlay will oome when we shall have first a small trade, 
then improved roads, and finally, for ali I know, even a 
railway from Rangoon to Kiang Hung, but that last only 
in the far future. 

I think we shall see a renewal and improvement of the 
trade down the Irawaddy, which, as I have said, died out in 
1855 ; and I have a very strong impression that it may be 
possible to have a trade from Calcutta through Munipore to 
Bhamo and Talif oo. 

Further, I believe the day will come when we may be 
able to communieate through the absolutely unknown 
oountry between Sudiya in Assam and Bathang, and that 
we may have Consuls in at leaet f our great Town8 of We8tem 
China. Ali that, however, is for our children and grand- 
children to carry out. The duty of this generation is 
only to explore these outlying regions, and to make straight 
the pathfi for our suooessors. There are two kinds of 
projectors in the world, — those who see for what the 
times are ripe and lead the way to it, and those who, 
neglecting the real work of their own age, keep querulously 
anticipating the work of the age that is to follow, being bom, 
as Lammenais would have said, " with repeaters in their 
heads which are alway8 striking the hour." Some of our 
friends in the North of England have, in this matter of the 
route between Bangoon and Westem China, f allen, to their 
detriment and to the sorrow of the Government, into the 
hands of the latter kind of projeotor. 

In conclusion, I will once more speoially direct the 
attention of the honorable gentlemen, who are interested in 

k2 
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thifl matter, to the word8 of the despatoh from wliioh I read 
an extraot. The two motives of the &oveminent in directing 
the Burvey to be oontinued are, first, to extenđ geographieal 
Boienoe and o\ir aoquaintaiice with the frontier lands of our 
own territorj ; secondly, to oblige the many meroantile 
oommimities, whioh have addressed the O-ovemiuent on this 
Bubjeot. I admit that it is not satisfactorj, after having held 
Pegu f or some siiteen jeare, that we really know as little of 
the oountries bejond it aa we did some sizteen jears bef ore 
we poesessed it. The Frenoh, with a far inferior base of 
operations, and more than twioe the distance to traverse, have 
passed throngh Tunan, visiting both its Chinese and its 
Mussalman capital. That is greatlj to their credit, and 
I hope, bef ore long, we shall, throngh an increase of friendlj 
and oonfidential interoourse with our allies at Pekin, 
Bangkok, and Mandalaj, know the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
mnoh better than we do now ; but this partioular question of 
ix)mmimioation with China throngh Bangoon, which seems, 
Bo to speak, a star of the first magnitude to manj in the 
North of England, seems to the QoYemment, oonsidered as a 
projeot for the immediate benefit of oommeroe, a star of the 
fifteenth magnitude. Should I not rather say a mere will-o'- 
the-wisp P whioh, if we were to f ollow it to the negleot of 
our own real business in India, would lead us onlj into trouble 
and disgraoe. [House of Commons^ July 30M, 1869.] 

OOMMUNICATION BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA. 

In our own day, we have seen the old, old projeot of a 
đireot communioation between the Baj of Bengal and Kiang 
Hung revived and preaohed bj the Epigonians, as a panaoea 
for the stagnation of the trade of Manohester and Hudders- 
field. Strange that none of the people who have lent an ear 
to these seimons ever found out that this grand new trade 
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project proposed to them was but, so to speak, part of the 
left-off wardrobe of poor, muoh-reviled John Companj. 

Wliile, however, it ifl the duty of the Indian &oveminent, 
wheii it is asked for information, as it wa8 on the 30th of 
Jiilj last, to disoountenanoe the notion that 8omewheTe 
behind its Burmese provinoes there is a new Eldorado, 

" A treBsure lanđ, wh6re a daring hand has onlj to glean and gain.*' 
I think it is aiso its duty to f ollow up and finish the work 
whioh it began more than a generation ago, so that, when the 
time comes that We8tem China is in a position to enter into 
direot relations with her neighbours, we maj be able to take 
advantage of any trade-gates that maj be opened at anj 
point from Assam right round to Kiang Hung, or bejond it. 
Meanwhile, bj eztending geographical knowledge, we shall 
be fulfilling a not lees important, if perhaps lees obvious, dut j. 
No one oan look at the long vallej of Assam without 
observing that it points like a finger towardB Ohina, or hoping 
that the daj maj oome when there maj be a oommunioation 
between it and the Tangtze. \_At Elgin, Oct. 20th, 1869.] 

FINANCIAL OPTIMISM IN INDIA. 

I have no doubt that if the Anglo-Inđian mind once 
disabuses itself of the pemioious heresj that its finanoes Stre 
in a thoroughlj satisfaotor j state, and onoe for ali resolutelj 
refuses to listen to the sirens who sing to it that barraoks 
and the like should be built out of loans, we shall soon put 
an end to Indian defioits. 

{_ffouse of CorntnonSf Indian Financial Statenient, August 8rđy 

1869.] 

OUR INDIAN DEBT. 

Our Indian debt is small, indeed, in oomparison with that 
of the great nations of the world, but then we must remember 
that the words ^'our Indian debt" mean something quit9 
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different in the mouth of an Anglo-Indian frora what " our 
English debt " means in the znouth of an Englishman. The 
possessiTe pronoun covers a much larger number of persons 
here than in India. 

[^Home of Conimona^ Indtan Financial Statement^ August bth^ 
1870.] 

8CYLLA ANI) CHARVBDIS. 

If , however, we steadilj resist the blanđishraents of caulevr 
de rose finanoiers, I see nothing that shoiild induce us to feel 
anj real anxiety about the future of Indian finanoe. Gbeat 
Burplufles we are not likelj to have in any time to which we 
can look f orwardy but then it is not in the nature of things 
that we shauld have them, for the veiy problem that we have 
to solve is, to spend every penny that we can upon improving 
and developing the oountrj without involving oarselves too 
deeply in debt. The f oreign rulers of India, more unhappy 
than the muoh-enduring hero of the anoient world, are doomed 
to sail, not onoe, but, I had almoet said, for ever, — oertainlj 
for not a f ew deoades, — ^between Soylla and Charybdi8. Such 
a voyage requipeB no small amount of nerve, and the hehns- 
man must not be blamed too har8hly if , from time to time, he 
seems to be dangerously near either the Italian or the Sioilian 
ooast ; if , in other words, he seems sometimes to be pushing 
on improvements too quiokly, and sometimes to be husbanding 
a little too muoh those pecuniary resouroes without a free use 
of whioh improvement is impossible. 

l^ffouse of Common8y Indian Financial Statement^ August 6th^ 
1870.] 

DANGER8 IN INDIA. 

No one is fit to have anything to do with the affairs of 
that oo\mtry, who is not thoroughly impressed with the belief 
that, whatever fate may have in store for us, the time has 
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not yet come when W6 oan Bay that ali is safe anđ quiet 
beneath that volcanic soil. Possibilities of danger are always 
around us, and he must bave read Indian Historj to little 
profit wlio is surprised if , at aiiy moment, some unregarded 

trifle leads to infinite trouble and alarm. 

• • • • • 

The revival, whioh bas been going on in many religious 
oommimities sinoe tbe end of tbe last oenturj, bas extended 
to tbe Mussulman world, or bas, to speak more correotly, bad 
its anti-type tbere. Tbat is an element in Indian affairs not 
to be neglected, altbougb it woiild be easy, very ea8y, to 
exaggerate its importance. Tbe strange recrudescences of 
fanaticism, wbicb bave so often been seen in non-Mussulmaa 
India, are as8nredly not yet over. Tbe influenoe of extendeđ 
eduoation and of contact witb Europeans is beginning to 
8bow itself in tbe stirrings of wbat it woiild be premature to 
oall Indian publio opinion, but of wbat may be oalled native 
class and sectional opinion, witb wbioh it is quite neoessary 
to reckon, tbougb we must take care not to confound it witb 
tbe opinion of tbe dumb millions, wben tbey bave an opinion. 
To tbeir interests it is often violently opposed. 
\^IIou8e of Commons^ Indian Financial Statement^ August 6t/i^ 

1872.] 

THE REVENTJE LAW OF MENU. 

Have bonorable members ever read tbe Revenue Law of 
Menu, as quoted by Mr. Wilson in bis great speeob of tbd 
18tb February 1860 P— 

^' Tbe revenue oonsists of a sbare of grain and of ali otber 
agricultural produoe ; taxes on oommeroe ; a very small 
annual imposition on petty traders and sbop-keepers ; and 
a forced service of a day in eaob montb by bandicraftsmen. 

" Tbe mercbants are to be taxed on a oonsideration of tbe 
prime cost of tbeir commodities, tbe expense of travelling 
and tbeir net profits. 
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** On cattle, gems, gold, and silver, adđed eaoh year to the 
oapital, one-fiftieth,. whioh, in time of war or mTasion, may 
be inoreased to one-twentieth. 

" On grain, one-twelfth, one-eighth, one-sixth, aooording 
to the soil, and the lahor neoessarj to onltivate it. This also 
maj he raised, in cases of emergenoj, eren as far as one- 
fourth, and must always have been the most important item 
in puhlio revenue. 

'^ On the clear annnal inorease of trees, flesh meat, honej, 
perfumes, and several other natural productions and manu- 
faotures, one-Bixth. 

" The king is also entitled to 20 per oent. on the profit of 
ali sales. Esoheats, for want of heirs, have been mentioned 
as being his, and so also is ali propertj to whioh no owner 
appears within three jears' proolamation. Besides possessing 
mines of his own, he is entitled to half of the preoious metala 
in the earth/' 

After thisy is it surprising that Mr. Wilson should add, 
^* I should imagine the revenue laws of the ancient Hindus 
must have been oontributed to the saored oompiler bj some 
very needy Finanoe Minister of the day." 

And yet we are accused of being unduly severe in our 
taxation, when from a country, where a taxation like this is 
permitted in the books of the golden age, — in a oountry where 
eyery financial devioe was adopted bef ore our coming, eyen 
by the most virtuous Minister, — ^we raise a taxation, spent 
eyolusively in increasing the prosperity of the C0Tmtry, of 
about 3«. 10^. per head, even if you oonsider the rupee to 
be worth 2«., but at present, remember, it is only worth 
1«. TiO\d. That makes a diiferenoe of about 3(/. Three 
ahillings and seven pence^ hal/'pennt/ per head is the whole 
amount of taasation raUed in India by the Britiah^ incltmve of 
the land-revenue. That is a f aot whioh seems to me one of th^ 
most creditable that has ever been told of any nation. 'What 
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we do in retum for that t^pcation the aanual '^ statement of 
moral and material progresa " is there to ahow. 
[Home of Common8y Indian Financial Statement, August ith^ 
1873.] 

THIRTEEN TEARS OF INDIAN FINANCE. 

The fact of the matter is, that, so f ar as monej is 
ooncemed, the lines have f allen to us in pleasant places ; and 
it is partioularlj amusing to observe that the ^t#a«t-panio 
about the perilous state of Indian finanoe did not begin 
until after the measures were taken, whioh have ended in 
Bweeping away the deficit that had acoumulated in the 
nnluckj three jears which ended with the spring of 1869, 
and originated that gua^'-panic. In these three jears the 
deficit on the actual acconnts was no less than 6,299,216/., 
while in the three years that followed them, viz., 1869-70, 
1870-71, 1871-72, the snrpluses on the actual acoounts were 
no less than 4,725,836/., so that the year ending 31st March 
1873, — the year of the regular estimate in whioh we expect 
a suiplus of 1,492,038/., — ^will very nearly redress the 
balance and sweep off the traoes of the three yeaT8 of deficit 
altogether. 

That is satisfactory, but there is better behind. 

• ••••• 

If we take the whole series of Indian aocounts from the 
time when Mr. Wilson first took the finances in hand, that 
is, from 1860 down to the end of the year of the Eegular 
Estimate, we find a surplus of inoome over ezpenditure 
during the thirteen year8 of 324,885/. 

I showed last year, in some detaU, that we have, out of 
income, since Ist May 1861, expended something like thirty 
millions in roađs, oanals, harbours, civil buUdings, military 
buildings, State railways, and other workš of a permanent 
oharacter ab8olutely neoe66aTy to India, if she is to rank as a 
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civilised oountij, so that India's position is that of a lanđeđ 
proprietor, who, looking baok on the management of bis 
estates for thirteen jears, finds that he has enormousljr 
improved those estates out of his ordinarj inoome, and has 
also laid bj a f 6w thousand pounds in bard casb, — ^a position 
wbich cannot be described as an unendurable one. 

Of oourse, the enemies of the Indian Government will 
immediately say, Oh ! you are qmte forgetting that you bave 
appropriated and used as oidinary income a niimber of snms 
whioh you call winđfalls, but which a mercantile eoncem, 
if managed aooording to proper mercantile prinoiples, would 
bave treated as capital, and not bave used as inoome at ali. 

To that I reply, Well, suppose I admit, for the šake of 
argument, that vbat you say is true, as to ali tbese items to 
wbich you objeot, it is indisputable that we bave obarged 
agaimt income sums to a very muoh greater amount than 
the amount of tbese disputed items, ali of wbich sums a 
mercantile ooncem would bave cbarged against capital and 
not against inoome, so that when I only claim to bave a 
Burplus of 324,000/., on the finanoes of India, sinoe Mr. 
Wilson took tbem in band, I oonfess I wonder at my own 
moderation. 

\^IIou8e of Cammonšf Indian Financial Statementf Auffust 4:thf 
1873.] 

HOW ĐOES HEB COKNEZION WITH INDIA BENEFTT 
ENGLAND P 

You begin by asking me " in wbat sort of way8, India most 
fltrikes me as a banefit to England ratber than a burden 
and a risk ". 

To that question I teply, I tbink that India is chiefly 
nseful to England, in that it enlarges our national view of 
tbings ; in that it affords a market for tbe products of our 
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industrj ; in that it sends to us manj valuable oommodities ; 
and in that it obtains for us increcLsed oonsideration from 
other nations. 

\^The Contemporary Revietc^ 1875, reprinted at the end of 
Notes of an Indian Joumeyy 1876.] 

THE IMPERIAL TEMPER. 

The imperial temper, if kept within bounds by reason 
and justioe, by thinking more of the duties to others, which 
vast possessions impoee, than of the rights which they oonfer 
over others, is diBtinctly good to the individual power of the 
Englishman, and to the power of the nation to which he 
belongs. You see something of the same good effect when 
you travel in Holland and talk to people there, from the 
possession by Holland of the seoond colonial empire in the 
■world. You see something of the disadvantages of the 
absenoe of it when you travel in Franoe. Who shall say 
that the passion of Franoe for military glory in Europe 
has not been largely stimulated by the want of suoh a field 
for imagination and enterprise as India has afforded to us. 

[^Aa above.^ 

INDIA AS BEARING ON OUR **PRESTIGE." 

If oonsideration from other nations is of importance, there 
can be no doubt that our Indian empire gives us greatly 
inoreased oonsideration throughout the world. True, that 
oonsideration is usually given from mistaken reasons. India 
is supposed to add to our strength, from which it certainly, 
at this moment, detracts, and is supposed to add to our 
wealth very much more than it really does. Only veiy 
well-informed persons on the oontinent of Europe are exempt 
from the delusion that England reoeives a direct money 
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tribute from India, as HoUand does from Java ; and again, 
thanks to our national habit of self-depreciation, — a habit 
only lesa disgusting than the oonverse one of self-laudation^ 
you find an idea widely spread, and ejisting in very high 
guarters indeed, that the Engliah rule in India is a oruel, or 
at least a harsh, one. Still, eYer7where it convejs an idea of 
vast power and limitless resources, and that is good, beoause, 
in a oertain sense, it is perfectlj true. It might be said that 
a greater oolonial empire would have done the same. I do 
not think it would. It is quite ourious how little our 
existing oolonial empire, to whioh India is in point of siže a 
very small affair indeed, strikes the European, or even for 
that matter the English, imagination. IIow manj people 
know that the territorj of poor We6tem Australia, the 
Ginderella of the southem seas, is about as large as British 
India P Besides, if our oolonial empire had increased too 
rapidlj on us, other oolonies would have perhaps giown 
strong bef ore we grew icise^ as the United States did ; and we 
should have lost, first, energj and treasure in trjing to keep 
them, and next, them into the bargain. India, too, has been 
for ages the land of romanoe. No oolony oould have affected 
the imagination as it has done. [^« above.^ 

INDIA AS A TRAINING-GROUND FOR OUR ARMIE8. 

As to India being a training-ground for our armies ; no 
doubt it was so at one time and to some extent, but it 
oan never be so again. The whole conditions are altered. 
'^ Dehellavimus superbas " with a vengeanoe, and no fighting 
that could now take place in India would be of B,nj avail for 
the instruction of our armies with reference to anj field in 
whioh thej are likelj to be engaged on a large soale. For 
European warfare, indeed, any training that troops are 
likelj to get in India now, by actual tcarfare^ would probablj 
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be distinctlj bad, — bad in the way in wliioh the Algerian 
training waB bad for the Frenoh. [-4* ahoveJ\ 

IS INDIA A STRENGTH OR A WEAKNESS TO USP 

Now I oome to jour seoond queBtion — Is India a strength 
or a weakiie88 to England P 

Certainlj a weak]i686, — ^a glorious weakii688, but a weak- 
ness. A weakness, tbat is in material strength. Of oourse, 
it is impossible to saj how muoh importanoe is to be 
attached to that enlarging the national Tiew and quicken- 
ing the national pulse to whioh I have ab:eady ailuded. 
People will attach less or more importanoe to it aooording 
to their temperament ; but I cannot oonoeive there being 
anj doubt as to the possession of India making us yery 
muoh weaker in Europe and Amerioa. In Asia, of oourse, 
it is otherwi8e ; but the additional strength given in dealing 
for non-Indian purposes, with such States as Persia or Ghina, 
or oertain parts of the Turkish Empire, inoluding Egjpt, 
bj the possession of India, is not worth oonsideiing, when 
oompared with the olog it is upon our power nearer home. 
As against Franoe, for instanoe, or Bussia or Ghermanj, 
we should be muoh stronger for wanting India. If we 
had no India, we should be at onoe able to put our army 
on a totallj different, and, for European purposes, a verj 
muoh more effident, footing. I personallj do not muoh 
regret this ; beoause I think the oocasions on whioh we shall 
be oailed upon to take part in European war8 are likeljr to 
be yery f ew and far between ; but the fire-eating portion of 
the oommunitj, and those who think that it is a part of 
England's business to be a sort of knight-errant, — now 
fighting against Eranoe to help Chermanj, and now against 
Ghrmany to help Eranoe, — ought, if it were oonsistent, to 
wish India at the bottom of its own ocean. 

[-4« above.'^ 
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THE UNKNOWN IN INDIA. 

In India you have alway8, — ^what you have not, to any- 
thing like the same extent, in the colonieB, — ^the element 
of the unknown to reckon with. You are making an 
abeolutely novel experiment. Even the history of Rome, in 
her dealings with the provinoes, — the only one whioh 
presents the slightest analogy,— offers you no help. Things 
are continually tuming up in India, which 8how that you are 
Burrounded by unknown dangors, — dangers which may well 
make even those anxiou8, who, like my8elf, attach no 
importance to some of the reoognised and stook dangers which 
are periodically trotted out by alarmists. 

I never read a desoription of a great ship steaming through 
a fog on the banka of Newfoundland when icebergs are 
known to be about, without thinking of our Grovemment of 
India. We can do nothing exoept what the oaptain does in 
that oase, — get the keenest-eyed men in the ship to watdli 
and go right ahead. \^As abave.] 

8HALL WE DROP INDIA? 

Ton ask, fourthly, what I think would be the eoonomical 
disadvantagee of dropping India now, apart from moral and 
sentimental oonsiderations to which you naturally and pro- 
perly attaoh "dmmense weight." 

To that I reply, the thing would be ab8olutely impossible, 
however much you might desire it. Think first what oon- 
ceivable arrangement could be made about the Indian debt, 
any interferenoe with whioh would caiTy discomfort, not to 
Bay min, into so many British households. What arrange- 
ment could be made about the railway8, as to whioh the 
same remark would apply ? What about ali the numerous 
creations of English capital in various parts of the country P 
Uow would you compensate ali your servants, who8e oareers 
would be destroyed by your abandonment of India P How 
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woul(l you paj the pensions of ali those who have setred that 
ooimtrj iinder yo\a rigime and who8e means of livelihood is 
largelj derived from her revenues P IIow would you oom- 
pensate the innumerable traders who would be so grieyouBly 
prejudioed by yoiir change of polioy, aa to have a good right 
to ask f or oompensation P No, putting moral and sentimental 
considerations entirely on one side, we are in f or it, and must 
stiok to it. I cannot conceive any one ooming to an opposite 
oondusion even if he took the gloomiest yiew possible, and 
had persuaded himself that Clive and Hastings had simply 
got their country into the most magnifioent sorape reoorded 
in history. 

When we add the moral and sentimental considerations to 
these economical ones, we may be yery sure that England 
will hold on to India and to the perfeot freedom of the 
Isthmus transit, even if she had to go through suoh a strain 
in doing so as she did in the Napoleonic Wars. 

[^A% abave.'] 
THE EUROPEAN AKD THE NATTVE. 

Tili one actually sees the Natives in masse«, one does not 
reaUse how great the gap between them and ourselves, con- 
sidered as a whole, in faot is. We see in this oountry 
remarkable individuals, — clever boys who come over to push 
their f ortimes ; men of rank who have had the strength of 
mind to pet at naught the prejudioes which oppose them- 
selves to their coming to this oountry. Sensible people do 
not, of com'se, imitate those publio speakers who talk of " the 
Indians " as if India was anything, or ever had been any- 
thing but a geographieal expre8sion ; nor do they quote the 
memorials of this or that assooiation in the Presidency town8 
as if they, in the most distant manner, represented anything 
but themselves. But still they often do not realise how 
utterly unpoliiical is the vast mass of the population whioh 
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lives in India ; how little they are touohed by the kind of 
Indian guestions which are talked about in this oountij, and 
whioh are supposed to be deeply intereeting to them. 

The obeervation of the Bussian peasant to the enthusiastic 
Engliflhman — "Tee, Gh)d is great, and Nioholas is great; 
and then Nioholas is 8o young ! " — ^has a verj up-oonntry 
Indian ring about it, — ^verj muoh represents the sort of wa7 
in whioh msnj a r jot who is imagined to be deeply interested 
about the inoome-taz (whioh some one else pays !) looks forth 
into the Cosmos. [As above.'] 



It is idle oant not to admit that the Natives of India are 
far inferior to ourselves. If that were not so, we should not 
be there. That being so, our attitude must be usually an 
attituđe of command ; and an attitude of command, if prompt 
obedience is not rendered, is ▼ery apt to beoome an attitude 
of harshness and menaoe. If you are not prepared for a 
good deal of the attitude of a>mmand, you had better leave 
the country, for the problem which you propose to yourselve8 
LB an insoluble one; but the very men who will be most 
prompt in orushing down opposition to lawful oommanđs 
will be the first to ađopt as little of the attitude of oommand 
as possible. Under their rule, the thing they wi8h will be 
done with no appearanoe of effort on their part. That is 
the ideal whioh ali your best men set bef ore themselves, 
ruling as if they merely guided ; and that ideal will more 
and more spread amongst olasses whioh woulđ not have 
adopted it of their own mere motion. [-4* abave,"] 

BesideS) we, who sit quietly at home and disouss these 
questions, should not forget that the great đifficulty in the 
way of putting the Natives on anything like the same social 
platf orm as the Europeans comes from the Native, not the 
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Etiropean side. "VVliat are jou to do with the ort]iodox 
Muhammadan^ who8e oreed, as I ar a8 jou are coneemedi 
is terselj siunmed up by the poet in the lines : 

<< Piraise to the name Almight7 ; there is no God but One ; 
Mahomet is his Prophet, and his will shall ever be done. 
Ye shall take no use I or youT money, nor your soul for 

interest seli ; 
Ye shall make no pact with the Infidel, but smite his soul 

toHeUP" 

What are 70U to do with the high-oaste HIndu, who 
wa8he8 his hands the moment yoiir back is tumed if he has 
had the misf ortune to touch you P As long as these fieroe 
religious and časte distinctions remain, there is a gulf b6tween 
the raees whiQh oannot be orossed, and whioh will prevent 
the growing up of many of those oharities of lile whiQh are 
the ohief bond of a homogeneons society. [-4.« above,~\ 

ENGLISH VER8TT8 NATTVE RULE. 
The very people who think they pref er Native to English 
rule would be wild with horror if they were to be expo6ed 
for a single year to Native rule, as Native rule would be if 
English rule did not subsist side by side with it. 

[-4« ahoveJ] 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF WE ABANDONED INDIAP 
If we abandoned India to-morrow, we should leave great 
material traces of our rule in roads, railways, and other publio 
works, although nearly ali of them would very soon fali into 
ruin. We should leave oonsiderable moral traoes for a time, 
but only for a time, on the lives of a mere fraction of the 
most enlightened portion of the inhabitants ; but on the great 
mass of the population we should leave no traoe, that we 
would wish to leave, whatever. We have put the millions on 
the very first step of the ladder, whiGh would lead them to a 
more prosperous lif e ; but India must have a further hundred 

L 
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jears of eđucation before thej will have cKmbed many stepa 
up that ladder. If we disappeared now, the relics of English 
influence would be just one perturbing element more in 
the vast and complioated world of India. In wliat diiection 
the relios of that influenoe would work, it is vain even to 
speculate. You might have, amongst other things, some 
such movement as the Taeping rebellion in China growing 
out of a orazj and horrible miiture of Christian and non- 
Ghristian ideas. Some years ago in the Fnnjab, a peasant 
told an Englishman that he and his village had been reading 
a book about a countiy to which light did not come from the 
sun, but, strange to saj, from a lamb, and that he had 
arrived at the station for the purpose of getting some more 
information about this wonderful lamb. The man had been 
reading a translation of the Apocaljpse, and had taken it for 
a geographioal work. That is merelj one ^instance to 8how 
you the sort of unexpeoted result that has been produoed, 
thuB far, by our very best efforts to influenoe the masses. 

[-4« above,^ 

IS INDIA A POOR COUNTRT? 

India really looks as if it had been mode for the purpose of 
being managed by a oivilised and wealthy people, who would 
pour capital into it from without. It is oommon to 8ay that 
it is a poor eoimtry ; and so it is, but it is only a poor ooimtry, 
beoause its vast resouroes require a prodigious amount of 
development, — a development which its own people cannot 
give them. \_As above.l^ 

THE BOREDOM OF INDIA. 

As our English eđucation iraproves, as more men and 
women are trained to observe the world aroimd them, more 
and more people will go to India tcith an eye for the external 
asjpcd'i of t/te countnj and its people, Then a retumed Indian 
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vili not be oonaiđered, as he has so often been hitherto, 
merely as a man who bores bis listeners about the details of 
administration, for whiob they oare nothing. Wbat bave 
we not ali suffered, in tbe dajs of our youtb, from old 
Collectors, wbo bad passed ali tbeir lives in tbe midst of 
curious and interesting tbings witbout knowiĐg it ! 

[-4« aboce,^ 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

I believe tbat tbe most important tbing you oan do for 
education in India, at present, is to tbrow as mucb weigbt as 
you oan into tbe sdentifio as against tbe literaiy soale. You 
are in great danger of raising up, espeoially in Bengal, an 
eduoated prolćtariat, witb no ambition exoept to enter Gov- 
ernment offices, beoome teaobers or write for new8paper8. It 
is infinitely important tbat you sbould multiply tbe as-yet- 
altogetber-trifling nimiber of Natives of India, who know 
anytbing about tbe material world by wbiob tbey are 
surrounded, and tbe still smaller number wbo oan tum, wbat 
knowledge tbey bave of it, to praotioal use. 

[-4« abote.'] 

COMPARATIVE PROaRESS OF ENOLAND AND INDIA. 

Botb tbis oountry and India are progressing; but tbis 
oountry is progressing mucb more rapidly, and tbat is one of 
tbe reasons wby you may bope to keep India. Tbere was, as 
it seems to me, great deptb of wisdom in tbe remark of a 
Native, wbicb I quoted tbe otber day at Elgin, witb reference 
to tbis subject. ** I often bear," be said, " my countrymen 
say, ^ in time we sball bave leamt ali we can from tbe 
Englisb, and tben we sbaU be able to do witbout tbem' ; but 
I alway8 tbink, wben I bear language like tbat, of tbe man 
wbo said, ' in two year8 I sbaU be as old as my elder 
brotber.' " [As abot^e,] 

l2 
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CENTRAL ASIA IN 1868. 

This is, indeeđ, a most seriotis matter, and nothing oan be 
more foolish than to imđer-rate its impoitanoe now, beoause 
W6 over-rated its importanoe thirtj jears ago. The whole 
situation is altered. Eussia has oome more than a thoiusand 
miles to meet us, and we have advanoed manj hnndred mile« 
to meet her. " The Sepoy and the Cossaek " have not yet 
enoountered eaoh other, ^' on the banks of the Oxii8 ; " but 
their encounter, peaceful or warlikey has become a muoh lesa 
improbable oontingenoj. When Bussia is £airly established 
in Bokhara, she will oome into neoessaij oonneotion with 
the little-known countrj whioh lies between Bokhaia and 
thoee parts of Af ghanistan with which we are f amiliar, 
and she will pass almost involuntarilj ^vithin the domain of 
Indian politios. 

[-4 PoUtical 8urvef/y December 1868.] 

AFGHANISTAN IN 1868. 

Sinoe affairs in Af ghanistan began, within the last month 
or two9 to get a little more settled, rumours have oome to 
this ooimtrj that the Gbvemment of the Vioeroj was less 
tmfavourable to attempting to aoquire influence at Gabul, in 
the onlj wa7 in whioh influence can be obtained by us in 
that oapital. This appears to me 8omewhat premature ; but 
Sir John Lawrenoe's polioj in the affairs of Central Asia 
has been so prudent that I cannot doubt that if he reallj 
oontemplates spending monej f or this purpose, he will have 
veiy good reasons for doing so. As to the advanoe to 
Candahar, whioh has been advooated by manj, sinoe the 
appearanoe of a oelebrated artiele in the TVeatminster in 
18679 Burelj, however wiBe it may one day be, if things in 
Perda and Central Asia take the worst possible tum for us, 
the time is not yet. 

[^A Politkal 8urvey^ December 1868.] 
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THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF RUSSIA. 
Wlien we have taken every pcMSsible preoaution, the 
situation will etili be a perilous one. But wh6n has ouj* 
fiituation in India been other than a perilous one P India ia 
a barrel of gunpowder, round wliioh sparks are perpetuallj 
fljing. The neighbourhood of Bussia adds, at the wor8t, a 
few Bparks more. 

\_A Politieal 3urveyy Decemher 1868.] 

"VVTiat then should we do P 

My answer is, — 1. We should strengthen our own position 
in India. Above ali, we should press forward our railwa7B 
towards the frontier, make Kurraohee a great port, if the 
engineers, who have been latelj consulted, saj that this oan 
be done, and oomplete railwa7 oommunieation through the 
whole of the Indus Vallej. To these strategioal measures 
we should add everything that oan be done to inorease our 
hold upon that part of the population of India whioh is not 
hopelesslj disaffected to our rule, by every measure that oan 
tend to its happiness and well-being, while we should štand 
readj to orush anj attempt at rebeUion on the part of the 
đisaffeoted olasses as we did in 1857, with oyer-whelming 
severitj. 

[-4 Politieal Survef/f December 1868.} 

WHY WE SHOULD OULTIVATB CLOSE RELATI0N8 WITH 
PER8IAP 

The honorable member has, as was to be expeoted, devoted 
a considerable part of his speeoh to our relations with Persia. 
Against the praotioal oonolusions at whioh he has arrired I 
have little to advanoe. I am as anxious as he oan be that we- 
should keep, not onlj on amioable, but even upon oordial^ 
terms with the govemment of the Shah ; but I wish it to be 
đistinctlj understood that in advooating dose relations withi 
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Persia, I am guideđ chiefly by the following oonsiderations : — 
FirBtIy, it seeins desirable that we should support that 
govemment from motives of good neighbourhood, and because 
it is the obviouB interest of a oountrj situated like Great 
Britain that everj oivilisation should develope itself in its 
own wa7. Seoondly, it is desirable that we should be acoept- 
able to, and influential at, Teheran, in order that we may work 
in the interests of peaoe. "WTien Persia quarrel8 "with Turkey 
or with Bussia, we snffer more or less ; when she quarFel8 
with the small potentates of the Ghilf , we soffer more or less ; 
but when she quarrels with the Afghans or Beloochistan, it 
is proximu8 ardet Ucalegon^ and we are put to infinite expen8e 
and inoonvenienoe in ordering out the fire^ngines. Thirdly, 
it is desirable that we should be strong at Teheran, in order 
that we may give ali possible support to the material develop« 
ment of the oountry. The trade between Persia and India 
is already oonsiderable, but I am assured, by those most 
intimately acquainted with its details, that it is not likely to 
inorease until better roads are made from the interior to the 
seaboard of Persia. For the obtaining of this and many 
other good things for that oountry, nothing is wanted but 
6xtemal peaoe and intemal strong govemment, together with 
the oounsel and support of a thoroughly disinterested and 
highly-oiviliBed pover, 

[^Home of CommonSj July dth, 1869.] 

POLICT OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT WITH REGARD TO 
CENTRAL ASU IN 1869. 

The polioy of Her Maie8ty's Gtevemment with reference 
to Central Asia, in so f ar as it is oonneoted with India, may 
be thus summed up : — 

First, we desite to live on the best possible terms with ali 
our neighbours, by whioh I mean that we not only desire to 
do no hann to them, but that eaoh one of them should not 
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only be, but feel himself , the stronger and bappier for being 
in oontact with Her Majestjr's Indian Empire. 

Seoondlj, we intend to Btrengthen in every possible way our 
north-westem frontier. We intend to make, and are making, 
Kurrachee as good a port as modem engineering scienoe 
can make it. We look f orward to the oompletion, at no 
very distant period, of the missing link of railway in the 
InduB yalley, and we are already pushing the railway on 
toward8 Pe8hawur. 

Thirdly, we mean to give every enoouragement to the 
extension of trade with Central Asia. We look with oon- 
siderable f avor upon the efforts whioh are being made by Mr. 
Forsy th and others to extend that trade, and we are glad to 
observe that the Maharaja of Cashmere and his able Minister 
have been aoting thoroughly with us in that matter. We will 
regard with the most friendly feelings any judicious eiforta 
that may be made to inorease our kQOwledge of the oountries 
to the north-we8t, as well as to the north-east and east of our 
đominions. It is, perhaps, not altogether oreditable to Gfreat 
Britain that the geographer should have any work still to do- 
80 near British territory, but the điffioulties have been, and 
are even now, great ; and, oonsidering how recent an aoqui'si-- 
tion the Punjab after ali is, we may, I hope, plead not 
unsuooes8fully, before the soienoe of Europe, the rea dura and 
the regni navitaa. 

La8tly, we are firmly persuadeđ that, if we oouid believe 
in the po88ibility of any danger from the side of Central Asia 
threatening us at present in India, — ^if , in short, that great 
substantiTe oonquering empire of whieh I spcke a little time 
ago did ezist, and were not a mere fiction of the brain,— our 
best proteotion, a better proteotion even than the vast spaoes 
whioh a hostile army would have to traverse, or than the 
strength which that hostile army would have to meet, lies^ 
and will ever lie, in the good govemment of India, in tha 
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development of the material prospeiitj and general well- 
being of the people. 

We wiBh our rule there to be inoreasinglj STmpathetio, as 
well as inoreaBinglj enlightened ; and, while we will oraah 
and stamp out everj, the slighteet, attempt at reaifitanoe to 
authoritj, we will not f orget that authoritj in India, as in 
Europe, has sometimes " beat with his staff the ohild thttt 
might have led him." 

By these acts, we believe, if by any, empire will be deserred 
and will be held ; and while we will watoh, and are watching, 
with the deepest and minutest interest, the development of 
eventfl in Central Asia ; and while we will thank the honorable 
gentleman who has spoken to-night, and anj other honorable 
gentleman, f or giving us from time to time the beneftt of anj 
inf ormation whioh thej maj have, or anj ideas that maj 
ooour to them, we wiflh it to be distinotl j understood that we 
have not a f eeling of uneasineas or alarm about this whole 
matter. And the f aot that Eussia has advanoed to a point 
between Samaroand and Bokhara has not induoed us to do anj 
one thing whioh we would not have had the strongest motives 
f or doing if she had never passed a verst be jond the Oren- 
burg line. [^House qf Commana, July 9thj 1869.] 

AFGHANISTAN. 
For some jears, the Committee will remember, a oivil war 
raged in Af ghanistan, and it was impossible for even the best 
inf ormed statesman to saj to which side the sjmpathies of 
that wild race would at length inoline. During these jears. 
Sir John Lawrenoe, in spite of enoouragement, in spite of 
taunts, in spite of Eussophobia, and that still more dangerous 
oomplaint whioh ever rages along the Indian frontier line, 
and is known as the £.C.B. mania, held his hand, and preserved 
an attitude of friendlj observation. That was the period of 
♦^ masterlj inaotivitj," to use the happj phrase of a gifted man 
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the late Mr. J. S. Wyllie, who was in thid House for a few 
weeks, but has now, alas ! illustrated the saTing, ^^ whom the 
gods love dies youiig." But then ciroumstanoes ohanged. It 
beoame elear that Shere Ali really repiesented a majoritj of 
the Af ghan nation^ and Sir John LawTenoe assisted him with 
no niggard hand. Ali that has sinoe been done has been the 
development of that policj. We have made no entangling 
alliance ; but the knowledge that we desire to see the exi8t- 
ing ruler of Gabul strong, peaoeful, and prosperous, together 
with the frank interohange of view8 that haa taken place 
between the Foreign Offioefi at St. Petersburg and London, 
have produoed a most exoellent effeot, from the mouth of the 
Khjber far awa7 to the oitioB of Central Asia. The politioal 
troubles of Af ghanistan, however, ariše as suddenlj as the 
winter-storm8 among her mountains, and niany acoidents 
might upset the f air promise of the present. 

\^Hou9e of Comtnon8y Indian Financial 8tatementy Aug, bth^ 
1870.] 

PERSIA, MERV, HERAT, 1878. 

It has been said that the Shah should be enoouraged to 
take Merv. Why should he be enoouraged to take Merv, to 
add an oasis and some more thousand square miles of desert 
to a countrj of whioh some one said that it oonsisted of only 
two parts, — the desert Avith salt, and the desert without salt P 
Would it really be to his happiness to add to a territory 
whiQh is alreadj twenty tunes as big as Ireland, and which 
even bef ore the last f amine had onlj a population of about 
seven to the square mile P 

With regard to Herat, I do not see that its possession 
vould reallj benefit Persia. But if it did, Herat is not ours 
to give. It belongs to the Afghans, who are our allies just 
as muoh as the Fersians. It is qiiite beside the mark to assert 
that we, at one time, over-rated the importanoe to English 
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interests of Herat stajing in the hanđs in wliicli it wafl. Teij 
poflsiblj we did ; but it is one thing to say that we might 
have done wi8ely f orty jears ago not to trouble ourselves so 
much about Herat, and quite another thing to saj that to 
ohange our minds about it now, and to saj that it ought to 
belong to Persia, would be a wi8e measure even if it were a 
just one. We are, no doubt, so strong in India that we 
might afford to disregard the imputation whioh would be sure 
to be made, that, namely, we had ohanged our policy about 
Herat under preasure. But putting aeide, as I have said, f or 
a moment the justioe of the case, it would be quite undesir- 
able to give an altogether unnece88ary shock to public opinion 
in Asia. My honorable friend has spoken frankly, and I will 
speak frankly. My honorable friend has some influenoe in 
the Councils of Teheran.* Let, then, my honorable friend 
do ali he oan to tum away the minds of ali persons there from 
any idea of aggreaaion ; be it on Turkey, be it on the small 
independent potentates of the Gulf , be it on Bussia, be it even 
on the Turkoman barbarians, if these last leave the Persian 
frontiers alone, which, by the way, they will hardly do, unless 
some better force is organised for their proteotion. If my 
honorable friend will do this, and make himself at the same 
time the advooate of material progress and European ideas 
of govemment, he will do a far greater servioe to his friends 
than by stamping the oomplaints of some of them with his 
authority. 

It is with great satisf aotion that I observe the rise of a new 
generation of Indian offidals, who take as strong an interesi 
in Persia as did the offioers whom we sent in f ormer days to 
train the armies of the Shah. The knowledge of that oountry 
which is now possessed by Sir Prederiok Goldsmid, Major 
Bateman-Champain, Major St. John, Major Murdoch Smith, 
and others, who have been oonnected with our Persian 

• Mr. Edward Ea8twick. 
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telegraph line, is most honorable to them, and cannot fail to 
be in manj way8 usefiil to their Govemment. The state of 
tliings in Persia is oertainlj in mnnj wa7B regrettable, but 
there can be no doubt that the ejes of the highest personages 
at Teheran have been recentlj opened to the f act that the great 
mififortune of Persia is the interposition, between it and 
the oivilisation of Europe, of large provinces belonging to 
Bussia and Turkej, which are very indifferent oonductors of 
oivilisation. [Harne of CommonSj April 1873.] 

FOREIGN POLICT OF INDIA IN 1873. 

It is a part of our policj, and a verj important one, to 
surround our frontiers bj a circle of States over which we do 
not wish, nay, would shrink from attempting, to exert any 
authoritj ; because, amongst other reasons, the charge would 
be far too great a burden upon our Indian finances, but 
whieh we desire to be in close allianoe with, and powerf ully 
influenced by, the Indian Govemment. The most important 
of these States are Khelat, Afghanistan, Nepaul, and Burmah. 
We consider that these territories are within the legitimate 
sphere of our attraction, and no hostile interferenoe with 
them would be viewed with indifference by us. We think 
they belong of right to the sphere of English oommeroe and 
of English ideas ; but, as for ereoting them, or any of them, 
into defenoes against Eussia, or any body else, that is not 
what oocupies us. If we want, at any future time, — ^and in 
the changes and chanoes of human things, of oourse it is 
within the range of pos8ibility that we may want bulwarks 
against some body or other, — we shall know how to make 
them, even if the Suleiman, and the Hindoo Koosh, and the 
Karakorum, and the Himalaya into the bargain, are so 
obliging to our foes as to take themselves out of the way. 
We shall find bulwarks in our own arms and in our own 
policy. It was by these that we won India against odds, the 
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like of whioh even the wilde8t alannist never bioughi against 
UB in his worst fits of Russophohia treniens^ and it is bj these 
we mean to keep it. I am heart and soul with those who saj 
that we should watoh and know eveij step of Bussian advanoe. 
The result of not doing bo is that we are expoBed from time 
to time to Buoh f oolish panics as that whioh has been latelj 
raging ; but if we reall j do take the tiouble to keep onrselves 
acouratel 7 aoquainted with what Russia is doing, it will be 
many a daj bef ore it is neoessarj to do anjrthing in oonse- 
quenoe whioh we are not alreadj doing f or other reasons, and 
the best advioe that oan be given is oontained in the Spanish 
proverb, ** Let him attaok who wills, the strong man waitB." 

IHouse of Cammons^ April 1873.] 
MERV AND HERAT IN 1874-76. 

Unless diplomaoj keeps the Rnssians avaj from Merv, we 
can take up no attitude in these oountries exoept one. We 
have nothing to say, as of right, bejond the limits of the 
dominions whioh we have reoognised as those of Shere Ali, 
but anj aggression on those dominions bj a European Power 
means war with England. 

I am generallj supposed, and I believe justlj, to be as 
f avorable to Bussia as any one who has studied this que6tion ; 
and I do not imagine that anj person in Russia, whose 
opinion is worth oonsidering, has ever dreamt of meddling 
with Herat ; but the neoessitj of our not allowing a European 
Power to medđle with Herat I have never doubted, as any 
one who will take the trouble to look at m; writing8 and 
speeohes maj readilj oonvinoe himself . 

Russia, even if she were in possession of Herat, would still 
find herself further from our Soinde frontier than the Land's 
End is from John O'Gboats. An attempt upon India hj 
Russia, even if she were in possession of Herat, would be a 
đisastrouB failure; but the acoiđents of historj, and the 
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engagements assumed by various Mroisters have oommitied 
UB as to Herat, and bj Herat we must štand. 

The last f anoy of alarmists is that Merv would be used by 
the RuBsians f or the purpose of making a daah at Herat. 
Dover might, with infinitelj greater facilitj, be used as a 
plaoe f or making a dash against Galais ; but the inhabitanta 
of that city sleep in peaoe, and so may the inhabitants of 
Herat, irntil some English Minister altogether đisavowB 
the polioy that has been hitherto pursued by ali English 
Ministers of ali parties. 

It is neoessary to say this to prevent misoonoeption ; but 
pray understand that I do not think that Bussia has hitherto 
done any one single thing in Central Asia, that she had not 
a perf eot good right to do, so far as we are oonoemed. As to 
how far she may have made imprudent statements to us as to 
what she meant and đid not mean to do, that is a matter on 
whioh I expre6S no opinion. 

\^Tke Contetnparart/ Bevieu?^ 1875, reprinted at the end of 
Notes of an Indian Joumej/.'] 

ENGLAND AND BU8SIA IN THE EAST, 1876. 

A great many politicians do not seem as yet to realise how 
enormously the relations of the Great PowerB have been 
altered by the events of 1870. What is the faot of the 
Oontinent at this moment P It is that Qermany is immensely 
inoreasing her already immense militaiy strength, that she is 
making her ivestem frontier so strong as to be able to keep 
Franoe at a distance while she strikes with her full foroe, 
to the east and south, if needs be. The oauses whioh may 
embroil her with Austria are well known, but less attention 
has been given in this eountiy to what people in Geimany 
seem to be thinking muoh more of, — ^the po6sibility of a 
collision with Bussia. It is for the event of this possible 
oollision that Bussia is herself straining her resouroes to 
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crowd always more and more men into her army, so 
that slie will soon bave on paper positivelj a larger force 
than that represented bj ali the armies of Europe onlj a 
f ew jeai's ago. But the battle-fields wbiob Russia is think- 
ing of are not battle-fields on the 0xu8 or before Herat, but 
more serious battle-fields nearer home. On her own soil, or 
dose to it, Russia is a terribly f ormidable power ; but at a 
vast distance from her own soil, she is a ver j weak power ; 
for her want of money, want of soienoe, and comparative 
want of offioial honesty, teli much more heavily against her, 
at a distance from the centre of affairs, than they do near 
home. This, then, may be taken as the first great modifica- 
tion of the political situation sinoe 1868. Bussia bas now 
got a power stronger than herself witb whioh she may at any 
moment become embroiled upon her westem frontier. How 
far are we 9ki9Ky from the days when the Emperor Nioholas 
addressed the officers of the Frussian guard in the palače at 
Berlin, and thought he was paying them a great compliment 
when he oalled them '^ his advanced guard " ! 

\_The Fortnightly Revietc^ Nate^nber 1875.] 

ADVANCE TO QUETTA, &c., 1875. 

As for our advancing to (luetta, Candahar, or Herat, one 
hour before it is absolutely neoes8ary to do so, I am entirely 
opposed to any such step. Even if our army were oomposed 
of saints, or, as they said of it in Abyssinia, of " religious 
students," it oould not fail Yery soon to disgust the popula- 
tions around these places : for an army, howeYer virtuous, 
must eat, and the mere trebling or quadrupling of prioes to 
people who suffer always from grinding poverty, would be 
felt as a most oruel wrong. Beyond our own North-West 
frontier, we never can be looked upon as anything but the 
less of two evils, and must take infinite care to be considered 
the less and not the greater. [-4« above.'] 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN 1812 AND 1876. 

Then, in 1812 Eussia wa8 no đoubt far less rioh and far 
lesa skilful than she is now ; but who that know8 the oountry 
would maintain for a moment that her increase, even in the 
arts (which, to use CampbeU'B expression in speaking of her, 
"urge Bellona's iron car" ), has been faintly oomparable to 
that of Britain P She has now got in Europe a rather meagre 
net work of railway8, while in India we have got a better net 
work of railways than she has at home ; and in Asia she has 
no railways at ali. 

Then, eontrast her roads and our roads. Has she any 
thing in Asia to oompare to the Grand Trunk Boad P Has 
she many things like it in Europe P If people who write 
about Bussia, and her tremendous power for oflfence, would 
only just go and look at her ! 

Next, think of the growth of our mercantile naTy, and 
power of transporting men and munitions of war, as 
oompared with the transporting power of Eussia. Contrast 
the ease with whioh we can send any amount of troops any 
where, with the toilsome marches whioh Eussia would have 
to caloulate on in sending troops aeross Asia. Oompare the 
effeots of the Crimean war in retarding our national progress, 
with the f earful shock that wa8 given to Eussia by that war. 
Then, again, oompare the kind of territoTy which we kare 
conquered in India with that which she « conquering in 
Central Asia. Eemember that one man commanded as an 
ensign when our frontier towards the North-'VVest wa8 
twenty miles in front of Bombay, and as a Colonel when our 
frontier was at Peshawar. Why, the Punjab alone is worth 
eyery acre that Eussia has got south of Ofenburg ! 

If she were thinking of India, and were at ease about 
Europe, she would diminish her army, save her money, 
perfect her oommunications, make the three Khanates as 
Eussian as Bengal is English, and prepare for a great 
struggle in 1900. 
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80 muoh for the paat, but reoolleot that eveijtliing in 
England is advanoing in geometrical as oompared merelj to 
arithmetical progression in Bussia,— our W6alth, our skill, 
our oanjing power, — and that from jear to jear suooesB in 
war beoomes more and more a question, first of scienoe, 
seoonđlj of power to buj enormously oostlj applianoes. 

[-4« abote,"] 

A 8PIRITED FOREIGN POLIOV ON THE N0RTH-EA8T 
FRONTIER. 

The same kind of person who ia ali for a *' spirited f oreign 
polioy," and "taking time by the forelook" on the North- 
West frontier, is ali for eating up Burmah when oooasion 
serves. He does not refleot that if we take Burmah, we 
must keep for some time a considerable bodj of troops to 
oocupj it, and that bj so doing, we shall either diminish our 
f orce on our opposite frontier, or undulj thin the garrisons 
whioh we have dotted over India, or inorease taxation ; for 
we have alreadj got the riohest part of Burmah, and, the 
moment after annexation, we should begin to think of good 
administration, that is, of giving the oountry the advemtages 
of a European G-ovemment, in retum for an Asiatic revenue. 

[-4« ahove.'] 

THE AFGHANS IN 1878. 

The whole thing is a question of relative duties. Shall I 
be thought verj parochiallj-minded if I say that these people 
are not in our parishP India is, after ali, onlj a oomer 
of the great British parish, and it contains 250,000,000 
for whom we are doubtless doing muoh, if we look at it from 
the point of yiew of our numbers and position on the earth's 
surfaoe, but on whom, after ali, we are produoing very 
moderate results. Is it, then, wise to enter upon a oourse of 
polioj which is but too likelj to end in landing us with the 
additional responsibilitj of what a friend of mine epigram- 
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maticallj desoribed the other daj as ^'Four Switzerlands 
inhabited bj savages P *' 

The noble Lord further explained that the reason why he 
desired to have an independent and friendlj Power in 
Afghanistan wa8 that AfghaniBtan had a Frontier from 
whiQh, at anj moment, ^^ the Natives oould invade or make 
a raid on India." Well, if that is so, ali I oan saj ia that 
I trust not twent7-f our hours will pass bef ore the India Office 
telegraphs to Lord Ljtton to mnd up the Indian Empire 
and oome home. Talk of British India being invaded by 
the Afghans! Talk of England being Gonquered by the 
gipsies ! To base a polioj on a dream like that, is, indeed, 
strange. But the noble Lord went on to quote Lord 
Lawrence'B aooount of the plundering propensities of the 
Afghans. Who doubts them ? I do not mean to saj thaA 
they would not be too glad to invade India if they oould, 
and I dare 8ay the gipsies would be Yeiy glad to oonquer 
England. We want the Afghan Ruler to be strong, beoause 
we want from him, as I have said before, ''that kind of 
indirect assistanoe which a oivilised Government must always 
derive from being known to exeroise a paoifjing and semi- 
dvilising influence around its own borders." But as for 
feeuing the Afghans, I cannot understand what it means, 
Has it oome to this, Sir P Are we really not living in the 
year 1878, under the auspioious reign of Lord Beaconsfield 
and a Government which loves a spirited foreign polioyP 
Are we afraid even of the Afghans P Is this not 1878 but 
1761 P Is Ahmed Shah, and not Shere Ali, on the throne 
of Afghanistan P and we, are we like the last great ruling 
race whioh preceded us in India, about to suffer a crushing 
def eat at the hands of the Afghans P What ! am I to be 
told that when our troops have to meet this Afghan invasion, 
they will advance to do so as the Mahrattas are said by a 
historian of those times to have advanced at Paniput, with, 

M 
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**eYery STmptom of hopeless despair, rather than that of 
steađj resolution?" Would **every thing in our host 
bespeak the desponđencjT of saorifioe prepared rather than 
the oourage of victorj determined f '' And wheD the fight 
wa8 over, would our oommander have to wiite a letter to the 
Vioeroj like that one whioh the Mahratta oommander wrote 
to the Peishway and whioh broke his heart, as well it might, 
8ir, for it oonvejed in fignrative Oriental language onlj too 
true an impression of agonising and intolerable disaster P Is 
that what is feared by this G-ovemment whiGh talks so muoh 
of a spirited f oreign policj P India, as the noble Lord told 
us, has been often invaded from bejond the Passes. Đoubtless 
it has, and England has been often invaded bj the Norwe- 
gians and Đanes. Are we afraid of the Norwegians and the 
Danes nowP There are real dangers enough in India 
without inventing aew ones. Did the noble Lord ever hear 
the Mahratta saying, '^If each of us onlj threw a single 
elod of earth, W6 eonld oyerwhelm the white faoes." Of 
oourse, thej oould; but did this prevent our taking fort after 
lort, each a sort of inland Gibraltar, and making the 
Mahratta ooimtij in no long time as quiet as Buokingham- 
4Bhire or ITent P {^Rouse of Canimons* December 1878.] 

LORD LAMTUENCE. 

I wa8 led to these remarks by speaking of Mr. Seton- 
Earr; but Mr. 8eton-Karr is not the only distinguished 
Indian who has been hardlj treated bj eminent persons 

* Parlunnent met in Decemlter, and the Afgban qve6tioii wb8 imiuediately 
Taised by an ađmirable Bpeech from Mr. Whitbread. As be sat đown an 
old and yery eiperienced member said to me, ** that is the strongost indict- 
ment I ever heard in the Hoaee of Commons." I conld well beliere it, for 
tince Mr. Wlu£Vread*8 grandfather attacked Mr. Pitt for hie inaane policy in 
1792, and Fox made his great Ouzakow oration, there had been few better 
opportuniiies of the same kind. 

IThe Afghan Polky of the Beaamt^ld GovemmeHt, 1860.] 
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đnring thifl oontroTerBj. Lord Lawrenoe has fared even 
wor8e, and the name of Lord Lawreiioe is too oloselj asso* 
oiated mth some of the most stirring Iniian memories for 
one who has represented the Indiau Qoyemment in this 
Honse to hear him attacked without pain. In a great 
f oreign city takes plaoe a oeremonj whioh I have never had 
the good fortime to see, though I know the plaoe well) 
but whioh some who hear me may have been fortunate 
enough to have seen. Year bj jear the garriflon of Seville 
marohes into the great Gatheđral, and lowers the oolors to 
the tomb of St. Ferdinand, the king who took the oity from 
the Moors 8ix oenturies and more ago. Sir, I think that, at 
least as long as he lives, Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment would oonsult their self-respeot if, when speaking of the 
North-We8t Frontier, they were to lower, — observe, I do 
not say to strike, — ^their oolors to John Lawrenoe of the 
Punjab. \Home of Commons^ December 1878.] 

THE SCIENTIFIO ERONTIER. 

And one word now, Sir, about this scientiflo Prontier, 
What is a sdentifio Frontier ? The phrase is a translation 
from the French, and in that tong^e une Jrontiire scienttfigtie 
means a Prontier for whioh nature has done nothing, and 
man has been obliged to do everything. The Prontier of 
Franoe towards the Low Countries, which wa8 def ended by 
Vauban and others, with the Une of f ortrf sses whioh has 
beoome so f amous, is the frontikre sctentifigtie par ercellence. 
The Frontier which nature has defended by the Pyrenže8 
is not the frantiire sc%entifique. What the Prime Minister 
meant when he told us that we went to war for a scientifio 
Frontier, goodness or the opposite of goodness only knows ; 
but what he said was, that we went to war for a Frontier 
which we should be obliged to defend by a oostly Une of 
fortresses, leaving, in order to do this, a Une of Frontier 

m2 
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whioh nature had made ao strong that veiy little expenditure 
woulcl be needed on it, even if an invasion were imminent, 
and none at ali unleas invasion werB nnminent. TJnder no 
droumBtanoes oonld this soientifio Frontier be found without 
taking in the whole of the wild tribes, nar, so far as I oan 
see, without going right over into the vallej of the Helmund. 
But Bupposing you take in the wild tribes, the prooeeding is 
surelj a most surprising one from a militaiy point of view ; 
while from a oivil point of view, it is just as if a bee-keeper 
should annex 10,000 wasps' nests by way of a profitable 
investment. [^House of Cammons^ December 1878.] 

THE SEPOT AND THE COSSACK. 

It will not be necessarj, even if .they do meet, that they 
should meet as enemies ; but, looking to the imjust and 
erroneous estimates of eaoh others' charaoters, which prevail 
in the two oountries, it is but too probable, if they meet soon, 
that sooner or later they will engage in an armed oonfliot, 
while Asia stands by in silent amazement. If wise ooimsels 
had prevailed, it might have been that the meeting of our 
Frontiers would not have occurred tili that weary group of 
East European and West Ajaiatic qne8tions, whioh are the 
real cause of the estrangement between us and Bussia, had 
been put in the way of settlement. Never were truer words 
spoken than some that were spoken to me in 1876 by the 
late Prince Tcherka8ky, when he said that Central Asia waB 
to Bussia ^^VOri^i de fantaisie while Turkey was VOrient 
%4rieux,^^ [^Hovse of Commons, December 1878.] 

THE END OF " THE GREAT GAME." 

An event onoe ooouired whioh has not been veiy much 

notioed, but whioh stniok Lord EUenborough, who was 

Govemor-Gteneral at the time, very muoh indeed, and whioh 

may be worth mentioning. No sooner had the army which 
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avenged our disasters in Cabul retumed to India, and with 
ali its vast train of followers put the Sutlej between it and 
the work whioh it had oompleted, than that mightj river 
oame down in flood and 8wept away 'both the bridges by 
whioh it had orossed. There oould hardlj have been a more 
fitting ending for a melanoholj ohapter in our national 
histoij. It reallj ahnost looked as if a Higher Power had 
meant to give us a waming not to re-oommenoe to plaj at 
the expense either of England or of India what was lightlj 
and wiokedl7 called, ere jet our first ill-f ated aimy orossed 
the Frontier, the Great Ghme of Central Asia. 

[Harne of CofnmonSj December 1878.] 

THE AFGHAN POLICY OF THE BEACONSFIELD 
GOVERNMENT. 

Our Conservative friends would much like to be able to say, 
as thej oonstantlj insinuate, that the liberals were caught 
nappiug, 80 to speak, bj the advance of Bussia, that it waB a 
Conservative Administration whioh oame f orward and wamed 
the oountry not to treat the Bussian advanoe as a bugbear, 
but to look it calmly in the face, and see that, in old Boman 
phrase, the oommonwealth took no damage. 

irnhappily, for them, however, they oan with truth say 
nothing of the kind. It was a member of the Liberal party, — 
a bitter enemy of the polioy whioh has been adopted by the 
Beaeonsfield Administration in dealing with Afghanistan, — 
who, in July 1868, spoke as follows : — 

" I should have been sorTy if this oonversation had oome 
to an end without my having had an opportunity of espress-^ 
ing my veTy great regret that one of those imtoward 
acoidents to which this House is subjeot should have 
prevented the honorable and gallant General, the member for 
Frome (Sir Henry Bawlinson), bringing before us a subjeot 
which will, I f ear, however f avorably matters may tum out^ 
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exert a eiiiister influence on manj future Inđian buđgets. 
I allude, of course, to the reeent advanee of BuBsia in Central 
Aaia. I am, aa far as possible, from being an alannist on this 
question. Some who have given muoh attention to it saj 
that I am too litUe of an alarmist ; but I do think that even 
in this orowded Session this matter ahould not have been 
passed bj. There is a đifferenoe between panio and wi8e 
f oresight. A disoussion inaugurated as it would have been 
hj the honorable and gallant G-eneral, with who8e Yiew8 some 
of U4 dOy and some of us do not, agree, but whose aoquamt- 
anoe with a oertain portion of the subjeot we ali admit to be 
great and ahnost unique, woald have enlightened opinion in 
Europe, strengthened the hands of the Yieeroy * in what I 
oonsider his wi6e poliojr, and, above ali, calmed opinion in 
India. Far be it from us to vish to see a revival of the 
Anti-Eussian feeling of thirty years ago; but let us not 
deoeive ourselves. This is a grave matter. It is for the 
interest of ali of us, and above ali for the interest of the 
G-ovemment for the time being, that ali the best inf ormation 
and ali the best thought about Bussia, whioh e;dsts in 
'We6tern Europe, should be oalled out for our guidanoe, and 
it is known to everj one that the most sovereign means of 
oalling out the best knowledge, and ali the best thought, 
existing in Westem Europe on any poUtioal subjeot, is a 
disoussion in the British House of Commons."t 

IThe Afghan Policy qfthe Beaoonsfield Oovemnient, 1880.] 

LORD NORTHBROOK. 

Even in India,-— the land of sudden calamity and terrible 
Burprises, — ^we have had five jears of great good f ortune,-^ 
perhaps the most peaoeful and prosperous which have ever 

* Lord Lawrenoe. 

t House of CominonB, July 27th, 1868, 
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passed over that peninsula in modem times. Now, at last 
f ortune has tumed, and, like our predeoessors, we have to 
deal with one of those natural oalamities which human 
energ7 maj mitigate, but whioh no power of ours oould have 
prevented. I hope, when that oalamitj has beoome a matter 
of historj, it will be found that those who had to deal with 
it did their dutjr . I think the Home Qovemment will not be 
found wantmgy and seldom have the destinies of India been 
watched in Calcutta by a quicker eye, or swayed by a 
firmer hand, than those of Lord Northbrook. 

[^At Elginy Janmry 1874.} 

LOBD LTTTON. 

There is one person, and one absent from this countryy to 
whom I will appeal, and that is the Viceroy himself, — not 
now, not in the exoitement of confliot and oontrover8y, but 
when ali is done, when the time eomes to him, whioh must 
oome to ali of us, the time desoribed in not the least beauti* 
ful of the many beautiful pages he has written^ — 

Wh6n the great 8hip of Life — 
Surviving, thoiigh shattered, the tumult and strifa 
Of earth's angrj element, — maste hroken ahort, 
Decks drenched, bulwaTks beaten, — drives straight into port ; 
When heeding no longer the sea's baffled roar^ 
The mariner tums to his rest ever more. 

TVlien that time oomes, whioh is, I trust, separated f or hink 
from these dark dayB by much better work for his oountiry 
than that in whioh he has been reoently engaged^ I oannot 
think that his answer to the ^uestion, " Wa8 this well done i " 
will be in the affinnative. 

[At Peterhead, September 1879.1 
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THE COLONIES. 



THE COLONIES IN 1880. 



The heritage to whioh the new G^ovemment suooeeded in 
the Colomes wa8 bj no means 80 điBagreeable as that whioh 
it reoeived in Inđia ; but it wa8 not without its đifficulties 
and ansieties. The unhappj forward policj, whioh had 
bronght upon us such đire oalamities in Asia, had been oarried 
alBO to Afrioa, and the southem pait of the Gontinent had 
most iinnecesBarilj been disturbed hj a great war. There 
was, howeyer, this diSerenee between what had oocurred in 
Afghanistan and in Zululand. The polioj of the Home 
Government had led direotljr to the one set of oalamitiee, but 
onlj indireotlj to the other. Lord Camanron waa in too 
great a hurrj, and he was ouriouslj unluokj in the choioe of 
his instroments, if he did not wish to transplant the f orward 
polioj to South Afrioa ; but that, I think, is about ali that 
oan, ^th faimess and oharit^, be said against him as a depart- 
mental ohief ; while his immediate suooessor f ound the mis- 
ohief pretty well alieadj done ; and, though I think of oourae 
that a great opportunity of enf oroing wiBe viewB as to the 
action of Oolonial (Jovemors was missed in the spring of 
1879, 1 lcnow that suoh large questions are dedded not by 
individual Ministers but bj Cabinets. 
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If the general polioy, howey6r, of a Gabinet is of a Jingo 
oharacter, Jingoism will beoome the orderof the (iay through- 
out the empiie, and the Jingo storm raged in South Afrioa 
with great fury. The Basuto war, about whioh the new8- 
papera are writing now, is, so to speak, the ground-8well 
which that storm has left behind it. It is the result of the 
same temper of mind which led to so many other troubles, — 
the temper of mind whioh induoes people to out knots insteađ 
of untjing them. Of course, it vas a very unpleasant knot 
f or a peaceful law-abiding oommunitj, like the white settlers 
at the Cape, to know that there was a district of their coimtrj 
in whioh there were about 500 white men amongst 128,000 
blacks, at best just emerged from savagerj and armed to the 
teeth. The Cape Ministry rightly thought that it would be 
much to the advantage of the blaoks that they should fali 
into the ways of oivilised persons, and only oarTy arms when 
they formed a part of some foroe which required to be armed, 
or when^ for some other good reason, they had reoeived per« 
mission to do so. Thucydide6, the historian, oenturies bef ore 
the Ghristian era, spoke of the habitual oarrying of arms as a 
oharacteristic of barbarism, and it stands to reason that this 
shoidd be so. The Cape Parliament and G-ovemment had as 
perfect a right, if they so willed it, to disarm the Basutos 
as the English Government and Parliament had to disarm 
the Highlanders. I need hardly say, by the bye, that they 
were prepared to pay the full value for ali the weapon8 whioh 
were given up. Their mistake was that they did not wait 
for a oonvenient season. The forward polioy waB still in 
their heads. They must need out their knot, instead of 
tmtying it. They were in no sense guilty of injustioe, but 
they took a most impolitio step. Both the late and the pre- 
sent Government thought that step an impolitio one, and 
both strongly urged the Cape Ministry not to take it, but 
beyond that they had neither power nor right to go. Many 
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things are done bj the self-goveming oolonies, which no 
British statesman oan approve. The protective polioj of 
some of them, for example, is Bimplj đisastrouB, hindering 
their progresa now and laying up a store of diflBicolties for 
the future. You oannot, however, at one and the same time 
keep people in leading strings and teaoh them to walk alone. 
Thej must make their blunders and leam bj them just as 
ve have done. Our experienoe and advioe maj belp to 
recall them sooner from blundering, but we oannot hope to 
prevent it altogether. Some have thought that, if Sir Bartle 
Frere had been reoalled the moment the new O-ovemment 
oame into offioe, there would have been no Basuto War ; but 
those who think so mistake dates. The disarmament pro- 
olamation was issued as far baok as April 6, and, although 
Sir Bartle Frere was no doubt entirelj in favour of it, the 
Cape Ministrj and the Cape Parliament were enthusiasticallj 
in favour of it, quite independentlj of him. Sir Bartle 
Frere's influenoe at the Cape was oonsiderable, but it had 
its limits. He wa8 stronglj in favour of oonfederation. 
Everj motive that eould influenoe a publio man induced 
him to work for oonfederation, and he was known to be 
baoked in his support of it by both politioal paities and bj 
ali statesmen at home without exoeption. Yet the Cape 
Ministrj and Sir Bartle Frere together utterlj f ailed in their 
oonfederation proposal, ivhereas the Basuto disarmament was 
supported in the Cape House of Assemblj, as late as the 
month of June, bj a majoritj of 37 to 28, whioh, as that 
Assemblj oonsLsts of onlj 68 members, is equivalent to a 
majoritj of 80 in this eoimtij. It was energetioallj opposed 
bj a seotion of the House, but that seotion was disastrouslj 
beaten. 

There is no more delioate ground for home politioians to 
tread in dealing with the oolonies than the question of the 
relations between the white raoe and the masses of the- 
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ooloured population, for we are dealing in perfect seouritj 
with men who are living in oanstant fear, and no passion is 
fieroer than f ear. If we mean to preeerve an influence for the 
advantage of the ooloured masses, we must be verj careful 
not to aUow the white race to f ancj, a? thej are but too apt 
to do, that we take sides against them. It would have been 
impossible to have gone further than Lord Kimberlej did 
without making matters infinitelj wor8e instead of better. 
I have read and listened to suggestionB of late for the 
govemment of South Africa, which would have made G^orge 
Grenville's hair štand on end. 

Some little misconoeption, bj the wa7, has arisen with 
reference to a statement made hy Lord Kimberlej to a deputa- 
tion. It has been supposed that he meant to say that the 
Natal Gx>vemment had adopted, with reference to its natives, 
predselj the same policj whioh the Cape has adopted with 
reference to the Basutos. That, however, was not so. Lord 
Kimberloj was arguing that it would not have oontented the 
Basutos to have put them imder Natal, because in Natal 
thej would have been subject to similar restrictions as to 
arms to those which the Cape O-ovemment is trjing to impose 
on them. That oontention was strictlj oorreot. The Natal 
Govemment has for manj jears pursued the policj of pre- 
venting, as far as it oould, guns getting into native hands. It 
has passed no less than ten laws for that purpose. And the 
Basutos knew this so well that, at their Pitso or inf ormal 
ParUament in 1879, a Basuto ohief said, ** We refused to be 
annexed to Natal, because we well knew that the Natal Gov- 
emment disarmed the natives, and we theref ore eleoted to 
be annexed to the Cape." That statement had no historical 
value, but it shows what the Basutos f eel about the Natal 
sjstem. Where the Cape Govemment erred, in Lord Kim- 
berley's view, was in their mode of disarming, in trjdng to do 
bj a coup'd^-main^ and at a most unluckj moment, what the 
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Natal Gfovemment has eff eoted bj the long and steadj pres« 
sure of prevention. If anj one waiit8 to see how that pres- 
siire works in practioe, he had better look at Mr. Trollope'a 
aooount of his visit to South Afrioa. No doubt there are 
more armB in the hands of Natal natives than the law per- 
mitB ; but I daresaj that the Cape Gbvemment would have 
been quite satisfied if , bj its disarmament polioj, it had 
brought down the number of anns in Basutoland to the 
Natal proportion. 

An eminent person, who, although he is the son of Charles, 
Earl Grej, who did so much for the liberties of this oountrjr, 
has never been able to understand that the people of Greater 
Britain hare the libertj-loving instinots of the people of 
Great Britain, has retumed to the oharge in this number of 
the Nineteenth Centurp^ and urges, as he has frequentl7 urged 
bef ore, that the liberals committed a great error in giving the 
people of Cape Colonj a right to manage their own affairs. 
The answer to that is simplj this. Gx>vemment in the Cape 
Colonj had, some ten jears ago, oome to a dead-look. It 
was absolutelj neoessarj to alter the eonstitution, which wa8 
half-wa7 between despotism and self-govemment, — ^to go 
baok to despotism or forward to self-govemment. The 
Colonj wa8 asked if it would like to go badk to despotism 
and become what is oalled a Crown Colonj, that is, a Colonj 
ruled from England b j the Colonial Minister of the daj. 
For small oommunities, espeoiaUj when there is onlj a limited 
number of Europeans, that is an exoellent form of Govern- 
ment, and several of the West India islands have, in our 
own times, given up impractioable oonstitutions and beoome 
Crown Colonies. But we should ali have thought verj badlj 
of the people of the Cape Colonj if thej had eleoted to have 
their affairs taken absolutelj out of their own hands. As, 
then, thej rejeoted that proposition, and the existing state of 
things wa8 intolerable, there was nothing for it but to aooept 
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the 011I7 alternative, anđ give them self -govermnent. On the 
whole, the experiment has anBwered extremely well. It has 
anBwered well in the main even on that delioate point of the 
relation of the white and the blaok raoeH. I need hardly 
remind suoh an auđienoe as I address that the Cape Colonj 
had nothing to do with the Zulu War. That wa8 the affair 
partlj of the Imperial O-OTemment and partlj of the Colonj 
of Natal. 

But the self-govemment of the Cape Colonists bas been 
in one respect def ective. Thej have had a British f orce, and 
the strong arm of the mother cotmtrj to relj upon. It woiild 
be intolerable that the state of things which has hitherto 
existed should go on ; that thej should make the errors in 
polioy which lead to war8 ; and that we should supply the 
troopa to get them out of the oonsequenoes of their errors. 
Both the late and the present Seoretaries of State waxned 
them, howeTer, that that was not to be in this oase. If they 
brought on a war hj insisting on the disarming of the 
Basutos, thej must iight out that war bj their own strength^ 
and thus far, I am bound to saj^ thej have shown the most 
thorough determination to do so. Nor oan I see how the 
Imperial G-ovemment is to be drawn into the trouble, unless 
the area of war extending bejond Cape Colonj should 
involve districts of South Africa, f or whioh the Imperial and 
not the Cape O-ovemment is responsible. That would raise 
a new set of question8, whioh we need not enter upon until 
thej ariše ; but f or ali our sakes it is to be hoped that thej 
maj not ariše ; and then what will happen will, I trust, be 
this. The Cape Govemment, after having vindioated the 
supremacj of the law, to ^hich ali must bow, even the most 
interesting and admired of savages and barbarians, as well as 
more oivilised persons, will then, having suffered grievouslj 
in pocket as well as in other wa7S, make reasonable acrange- 
ments about the Basutos and other blaok races with whioh 
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thej are in immediate oontact, and things will go on as 
smoothlj as they do in Canada or Ne^ Zealand. But, re- 
member, this is only what we hope and wi8h. Wherever 
war raises its head, there the ohapter of aooidents Ib open, 
and you muat not understand me as prophesjing anjthing, 
but onlj as eKpressing hopes whioh the information in the 
posseesion of the Gfovemment makes it reasonable for 
us to indulge. One thing I do venture to prophesj, and 
that is, that the present O-ovemment will not be wanting 
in caution and prudence in the management of its Colonial 
affairs. 



OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

Nor do I think we shall show anj laok of the Imperial 
špirit; but, when I speak of the Imperial špirit, I do not 
allude to that sort of Imperial špirit of which we heard so 
muoh a f ew jears ago, when Gaptain Sword was always march- 
ing aoross other people's frontiers to the tune of *' Over the 
hills and far awa7," outting down persons with whom we had 
no reasonable oause of quarrel as he went. I am speaking of 
that Imperial špirit whoBe first impulse is to try to make the 
most of the Empire we have got, whioh, beginning bj a dear 
eonoeption of what that Empire is, goes on to ooneeive what, 
if wisely ruled, it maj be, and then tries to rule it wisel7. 
The blood-and-thunder sohool of Imperialists never seems to 
oomprehend wliat that Empire is whioh they are so anxiouB 
to inorease by f oul means as well as by f air. Let me try to 
bring it home to you in a few sentenoes. British India is, 
you know, as big as England, France, Ghermany, Austria, 
Bpain, Turkey, and, to cut a long story short, nearly the whole 
of Continental Europe put together, without Eussia. Well, 
but British India is about the siže of the single oolony of 
Westem Australia, and the Australian island oontinent, every 
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inoh of whioh is ours, is about three times as big as Westeni 
Australia, and, if you take up the whole of that huge island 
oontment, and put it down on the top of the Dominion of 
Canada, to whioh have been added, sinoe we čame into ofBoe, 
ali the Noith American dominions of the CTown which did 
not alreadj belong to it, exoept Newfoundland, it oouid štand, 
oolossal as it is, like a oup upon a saucer. And, after you 
have put aside the Dominion of Canada and the five gigantio 
oolonies which make up Australia, you have still some forty 
oolonies over and above, ranging from mere specks, like 
Heligoland, which would make a moderate gentleman's park, 
through plaoes like many of the We6t India islands, which are 
about the siže of a good nobleman's estate, up to New Zealand, 
which is somewhat bigger than the British Isles, and South 
Africa, on which you might drop New Zealands about and 
yet have plenty of room to spare. But gieat as is the variety 
of siže, still greater is the variety of the material conditions 
of life, from the oold of the Arotio and Antaretio regions to 
the heat of the Equator, from the immense imbroken mass of 
land through whioh the telegraph runs to Adelaide to the 
shores of the almost innumerable islands, belonging to this or 
that oolonial group, which are scattered about the globe, 
almost innumerable, I say, and the expresBion will not be 
thought exaggerated, when I remind you that even Mauritius, 
which itself is smaller than Surrey, has satellite dependencies 
ali over the Indian Ocean. 

As are the varieties of the material conditions of life, even 
80 is the variety of the products ; and it is with a view to 
bringing home to the mind of our people what an illimitable 
field there is in our colonies for the growth of every kind of 
useful produot and the development of every imaginable 
induBtTy, that many persons have been anxiou8 to see the 
establishment of a great Colonial Museum in the Metropolis, 
to be one vast book of reference for ali the commeroial classes 
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in the oountrj.* The Indiau Museum has grown (rom small 
and humble beginnings in Leadenhall Street to be one of the 
most attractive and valuable institutionfi in London, but a 
rimilar museum for the oolonies is still a thing of the future« 
Yet further, the varietj of the material oonditions and of the 
produots of the oolonies is not a whit greater than the variety 

^COLONIAL AND ImDIAN MuflBVM. 

In the Colonlal Museum building there would be, first, the museum proper ; 
Becondly, an adequate ooloniaL library ; and, thiitUy, rooms for the agents 
general, who have now to pay a yery large sum AnnuaUy for accommodation 
in the neighbourhood of this House. It alwayB seems a most surprising 
thing to foreigners, and it would seem a most suiprising thing to ourselves, 
if we were not so broken into anomalies of ali sorts, that thore is no place in 
this city where can be obtained anything Uke an adequate idea of what sort 
of places the Rnglish Ck>lonies and dependenciee real]y are. Why, it is 
6xtremely difficult even for ourselves, for members of Parliament with every 
sort of social advantage, to get anything like a good idea of the actualities 
of a oolony. Supposing any of us wanted, for 6xample, to get an accurata 
notion of the present state of Tasmania, he would find it aDything but an 
ea8y task, even after putting himself in communication with our librarian 
here, and with the G^graphioal Society. There are, itmust be remembered, 
a 'variety of question8 which have nothing to do with poUtics, which persons, 
not directly supportiog whatever (Government happens to be for the moment 
in power, would be unvilling to trouble the Golonial Office with ; and even if 
they did, the Ck>lonial Office has not the appUances or organisation nece88ary 
for supplying such information at aU generaUy. We want a place to which, 
not only members of Parliament and other privileged persons, but aU persons* 
can go and leam without cost and without trouble what our oolonies and 
dependencies are, where they are, what sort of things they produoe, what 
chances the inquirers or persons in whom they may be interested have of 
bettering their condition or pushing their fortunes in those oountries, what 
attractive advertisements with regard to our colonies and dependencies are 
mere Wills-o*-the-Wisp, what little known and unregarded resources of 
W6alth there may be in those regions which have not yet received bold 
advertisement. 

What we want is a place, to the creation of which the mother country on 
the one hand, her colonies and dependencies on the other, shall contribute, 
the object of which shall be to bring them nearer each to each for the 
common advantage of ali. It appears to me that there is hardly any 
knowledge which is more likely to be useful to a British citizen, whether 
bom in the colonies, India, or at homo, than a wide knowledge of the 
gigantic Kmpire to which he belongs. That knowledge, and the feelings 
that naturaUy come of it, are true Imperialism, the best antidote to false 
Imperialism, the **bloody meddlesomeness," which is the offspring of igno- 
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ot the raoes whioh inhi^bit them, or than the varietj of influ- 
enoes unđer whioh even the higher raoes among them have 
growii up. A part of the truth, but oiily part of it, is very 
viviđlj set f orth in the f ollowmg passage, whioh is quite tnie 
in špirit, if not exaotly in letter, at this moment, though it wa8 
penned a generation ago : — *^ At this moment there are f ew 

rance, at the centre of affairs, acted on by seli -seeking on the far-off frontiers 
of the Empire. How manj of us, howeyer, even of us I 8ay, in thiB great 
and powerfal aasemblage have adeqiiate knowledge of theae things. Is there 
one of us that has P I very much doubt it. There are honorable and right 
honorable members who know individual colonies and dependencies well. 
There are Anglo-Indians, there are Australians amongst us. There are some 
honorable members who have made a rapid joumey through many of the 
colonies and dependencies. One honorable member, the honorable member 
f or Ghelsea, has written very bril]iantly about not a f ew of them, but that 
wa8 more than a decade ago, and a decade in the self -goveming colonies is 
an etemity. The late Sir Arthur Helps used to teU a Btory which is worth 
repeating. At one moment when Lord Palmerston wa8 making some 
arrangements for filling up vacant offioes, a difficultv arose as to who was to 
be Colonial Secretary. Lord Palmerston said, <*I think I'll take the office 
myBelf,** — and the otiier people who were present, immediately after taking 
their leave, — ^he said to Sir Arthur, *' Jnst 8tay a Httle with me, and we*U 
look at the maps and see where these places aro." Well, of course, that wa8 
rather a caricature of the state of his lordship's mind ; but is it not, neverthe- 
less, perfectly and painfully true, — I put it to every man who hears me on 
both sides if it is not true, — ^that, oonsidering our enormous power and 
our enormous responsibilities, we ali know a great deal too little about 
our colonies and dependencies P nor do I see how it can ever be otherwise 
unless, in some perfectly acoessible place where he who mns may read, we 
have brought before us withont any investigation, nay, forced upon our 
notice, the actualities of these countries. Persons, Sir, who walk in the dark 
will inevitably stumble, and we deal in our colonies and dependencies with 
interests so gigantic that we can hardly make the smallest stumble without 
its costing us more in hard money than it would cost to keep up such an 
institution as I contemplate for ten years, oonsiderable though the oost 
vould no doubt be. 

I may be told, how6ver, that these views are the views merely of a small 
section of persons who have a belief in knowledge, — a most unpopular belief 
in some quarters, — or take a spedal interest in India and the colonies. I 
deny that in toto, They are, I maintain, views, very lar£^ly prevailing 
amongst the commerdal dasses of this country. Indeed, it wa8 the mercan- 
tile oommunity which first put into practice the' principle whićh I am 
defending, of oo-operation between England and her dependencies in matters 
important to the material pro6per]ty of both. 

[^Eotm of Comnumsj ZUt fufy 1879.] 
N 
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of the sjetemB of legislation, either of ancient or modem 
times, whioh are not in foroe as living law in the Britifih 
Empire. Menu and Muhammad decdde the civil rights of 
the Hindu and the Mussuhnan, and an appeal from India 
oompels oiir Privj Counoillors to oonsult the Koran and the 
Puranas as authorities at Whitehall. In the Nonnan Isles, 
the severed portions of the domain of the oonqueror, the 
barbario oostumal framed by the justioiarj still gnides the 
grand bailiff and the senesohal who dispense the eguitj of 
Bollo, now f orgotten, in the hali of Bouen. Canada oherishes 
the volumes whioh have been oast f orth from the Palais de 
Justioe, and the legitimate representatives of the proud and 
leamed ParUament of Pariš are found in the Court-House of 
a Colonial town. Banished from the flowery meadow8 of the 
Seine, the ordonnances expounded bj St. Lotus under the oak 
tree at Vinoennes oonstitute the tenures of land on the golf 
of St. Lawrenoe. In the opposite hemisphere, we bestow an 
equal proteotion upon the Code Napoleon. Our Sovereign 
appoints her alcaides and her oorregidores in the Indies of 
Golumbus, while her land-rosts in Southern Afrioa are gnided 
bj the plaoets of the departed Eepublio of the Netherlands." 
Something of this want of apprediation of the Empire we 
have got, this passion for remaining alwa7s in a narrow oirole 
fussing about oomparativelj trifling 8quabbles on the Gonti- 
nent, oomes from a habit of thonght whioh has desoended to 
us from the dajs when we were onlj a sort of appendage to 
Europe. What good English enthusiasm have I not seen 
wa8ted over the guestion of Chablais and Fauoignj or in the 
struggle against the inevitable ii. the Elbe Đuohies ; but some 
of it is due, no doubt, to the aristooratic tendenoies of the 
olasses from whom are taken the aotual transaotors of affaira 
in this oountrj. The men of British race who people our 
oolonies are not sprung from the higher strata of our sooietj ; 
verj often not indeed from its middle strata. That aooounts 
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for a good deal af want of interest, and for a good deal of 
prejuđioe, but theie is another oause at work. The vast 
majoritj of our oolonists are etili iu oontaot with the rough 
f aots of life. Thej are still mainlj iu que0t of that elemen- 
taE7 well-being whioh is eesential as the f oundation of ali 
higher forms of well-being. Thej have not had time to 
develope the higher intelleotual gifts and graoeB. I have 
nerer heard lesa oompUmentaij remarks made about oolonists 
bj anj politioian of aristooratio tendendes than I haye heard 
made by a man who would have been not the least brilliant 
guest at the last supper of the GKrondins, as he would 
assuredlj have been not the least brave the next moming. 
AU talk of that kind^ however, from snoh lipe, eomes from a 
mere momentaij ignoring of the esBential and neoeflsarjr 
f acts of the oase. Give the oolonists time, and you will see in 
ali direotions fniits and flowers of intelleot quite eqiial to anj 
that have been produoed in the Old World. In Lord 
Beaoonsfield's new book there is a ourionslj oharaoteristio 
sneer at the Amerioans. ^* Whatever thej maj be/' he eajs, 
^^ thej will alwa78 be oolonial. 'What is oolonial neoessarilj 
laoks originalitj." Of eourse it does at first. That is a mere 
truism. No doubt, the people thej left behind thought that 
the Soandinavian, or German, or Norman settlers on the 
shores of this oountry laoked onginaUtj, but the desoend- 
ants of these people would hardly saj that the offspring of 
those oolonists laoked originalitj now. Onlj wait for the 
speoialising influenoes to work, and there will be no reason to 
oomplain of anj want of originaUtj in our oolonies. 

A measure of the strength of those speoialising influenoes 
aoting on the mind of a verj highly-eduoated European is 
given in Lord Đufferin's Oanadian speeohes. 'What have 
we got in our literature exactly like them P The ring is, to 
m7 ear at least, quite a new one! These speoialising 
influenoes will work muob faster as eduoation gets more 

n2 
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intelligent, as more oare is taken to awak6 the interest of 
the rising generation in the objeots around it, and to direot 
infitruotion to meet speoial ivants. Let me give an illustration 
of wliat I mean. If the reađing books in jour sohools ali 
over the Empire were to be f or ever the same as those at home, 
it woiild no doubt tend to f oster a want of originalitj. But 
people are awaking to the truth, suffioientlj obvious when it 
is onoe stated, that the reading books whioh may be highlj 
appropriate to Aberdeenshire or Đevon are ludicrouslj 
inappropriate to oountries where Đeoember is the hottest 
month in the year» or to plaoes where a ohild is as likelj to 
see a daisj or a butteroup aa we are likelj to meet a Bengal 
tiger fetohing a walk around the ruins of Inrerugie or 
Bavensoraig. Then, remember, that in manj of our ooloniea 
there is no traoe of some of the most important institutions 
whioh ezist here. Established ohurches, denominational 
Bohools, hereditarj aristooracies maj be good or maj be bad 
infiuenoes, but at least thej are powerful ones. Men who 
have grown up without them will tend to điverge prettj 
widel7 from the tjpe of men who have grown up in the 
midst of them. After ali, eveijtliing in those oountries is, 
as oompared with the Old World) merelj of jesterdaj. The 
plaoe where the great Melboume Exhibition now stands wa8 
a pathless wildeme86 when some whom I am now addressing 
had alreadj reaohed manhood. Is it strange that thej should 
not jet haye developed those higher literarj and artistio 
gifts whioh make the poetrj of national lif e, and live when 
ali else is forgottenP But there is alreadj promise even 
of these. Certainlj, the most remarkable new lines I have 
oome aoroBS for some time, always exoepting the latest of 
Mr. Ljall's poems, the produots themselves of a form of 
oolonial, that is to saj, of Anglo-Indian sooietj, were some, 
bj whom I know not, whioh were out out of an Australian 
paper in Galoutta. ^' Who oan the author of this be P " 
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said a foreign friend of mine, as I was passing across the 

Gontinent on mj ivaj to India, putting into raj hanđs a 

letter of qidte eztraorđinaij beautj. ^'I bave not the 

faintest oonoeption/' I said, ''but I daresaj I can find ouf 

I did find out in a f ew montbs, and tbe ^riter wa8 tbe 

daugbter of a tradesman in a N6w Zealand provinoial town. 

Any one wbo would take tbe pains and bad tbe opportunitj 

migbt, I am sure, ooUeot manj such indications of wbat will 

be in tbose oountries. I wisb some oompetent person would 

do 80, — ^Mr. Cbarles Pearson, f or example, wbose report upon 

tbe eduoation of Viotoria is itself enougb f or a reputation, — 

be wbo did so would do muob to dispel prejudioe and promote 

good f eeling. But I must not detain 70U too long upon a 

single subject, just beoause mj own mind bappens to be full 

of it, tbougb, oonsidering tbat bardlj a oolonial Ministij is 

formed witbout a Sootobman, tbe subjeot oomes prettj oloselj 

bome to us. 

\^At Peterhead, September 1880.] 

THE C0L0NIE8 IN 1881. 

I now oome to tbe department witb wbose affairs I bave 
reoentlj been immediatelj oonneoted. In addressing tbe 
oonstituencj last year, I tried to give 70U, in a single 
sentenoe, some idea of tbe enormous siže of tbe Empire, over 
wbiob tbe Colonial SeoTetaiy, f or tbe time being, presides. 
Taking Britisb India, itself as large as Franoe, Spain^ 
Portugal, Bwitzerland, Italy, Gtermany, Austria, Oreeoe, 
Turkej, Bulgaria, Servia, and Scandinavia, ali put togetber^ 
as a unit of measurement, I sbowed jou tbat Britisb India 
was somewbat amaller tban Westem Australia, wbiob is 
onlj one of tbe five buge oolonies wbicb make up tbe vast 
island eontinent of Australia. I tben pointed out tbat 
Australia, if set down upon Her Majestj's dominions in 
Nortb Amerioa, would štand in tbem as a oup stands in ita 
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sauoer, and that when you have put on one side Anstralla 
and the Dominion of Canada, 70U have still some forty 
oolonieB, ranging from mere speeks to yast ooimtries like 
New Zealand, or still vaster ones like South Africa, on 
whioh you oould strew New Zealands about and still have 
room to spare. Up to this time, this huge Empire has 
excited but little attention, and has not at ali caught the 
imagination even of highlj-educated people at home. But 
yety of ali the oonoems whioh this oountrj has got on its 
hands, this is surelj the biggest, f or it is engaged through 
its agents, through agents working f or the most part out of 
sight, in moulding the future of half the world. Long 
before the year 2000, it will be generally reoognised that 
of ali the gigantic tasks which England has aooompUshed, 
this one of fiUing the world ivith oopies of herself is the 
most extraordinary. 

It has always been my habit, when I have mrished to 
understand any business with whiGh I wa8 oocupied, to try 
to ^rite about it, and I had made, when I left the Colonial 
Office, some oonsiderable progiess with a book whioh I had 
proposed some eighteen months henoe to dedioate to you, 
as I did thirteen year8 ago a somewhat similar book, in 
whioh, under the title of " A Politioal Survey," I passed in 
review the various oommunities with which we oany on 
relations through the Foreign Offioe. My idea was to put 
together a sketoh whioh would lay before the reader the 
aotualities of the colonies, leaving him to study their hiBtory 
up to the present time in the exoellent book by Mr. Payne 
on the History of European oolonies, and avoiding, of 
ooTirse, taking any side in oontroveited guestions. That 
project has naturally been laid aside, but perhaps my men- 
tioning it here may put it into the head of some one to 
oarry it into effeot I do not think suoh a book oould be 
very easily written by any one who was not at the Colonial 
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Offioe, who had not at his oommaiid the great resonrces of 
that admirablj managed depaitment. 

Well, in ali this infant world, Her Majestj's present 
advisers have had prettj qiiiet timeB, exoept in South Afrioa, 
and about it I will saj nothing, because any one who oares 
to tiim to the Fortnightlg Revietc for this month will see, 
under the title ''South Afrioa, an unspoken speeoh/' the 
lemarks which I should have made if the debate on the 
Transvaal had oome on when it wa8 originallj thought it 
would oome on, and not after I had left Parliament. That 
speech is in the f orm of a replj to Lord Gaims, the onlj 
member of the Opposition who has, so far as I know, said 
anjthing about the Transvaal which required a detailed 
replj ; and I should like to direot the attention of any one 
who is interested in that subject to the faot that Lord 
Caims's able speeoh, whioh exhausts the oase against the 
Govemment, has been published in a pamphlet, and can be 
bought for a trifle. We were threatened for a f ew week8 
with a new Ashantee war, but the prompt aotion taken bj 
the authorities on the spot and at home prevented nusohief . 
Almost ali through the ivorld, the year 1879 was a bad one 
for trade, and few or none of the oolonies eeoaped the 
general depression ; but almost everywhere the thermometer 
of prosperitj has latterlj been rising a little, and the news 
whioh has oome to I)owning Street has been more oheerful. 

With regarđ to some of the oolonies^ I think there is 
habituallj a notion in the public mind that thej are less 
prosperous than thej aotuaUj are. There is Jamaica, for 
instanoe. I am sure, tili I went to the Colonial Offioe, I had 
thought Jamaioa in a f ar worBe state than it is. The 
progrese whioh that island has made sinoe the abolition of 
the ridioulous govemment under which it languished half a 
generation ago, has been most remarkable. As a rule, in 
faet, the Crown eolonies, the oolonies whioh are govemed 
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from home, are doing well. Praj do not understand me 
to saj that thej are doing well neeessarilj because thej are 
Crowii colonies. On the oontrary, wherever you ean have 
a oolonj govemed bj itself , through the usual organs of a 
responsible Government, I greatlj prefer it. You cannot 
have muoh greater prosperitj than you have in suoh a self- 
goveming oolony as New South Wale8, where more than 
elsewhere glorious natnral advantages and wi8e general 
arrangementB are allowed to have free plaj without the 
interference of false eoonomioal theories. The ohief work 
of the Colonial Office for the last generation has been to 
tum angrj and jealoiiB dependendes into free nations, 
enthufiiasticallj devoted to the Britiflh Crown9 and going 
" from strength to strength." 

If you want to have an example of a Crown oolony whiGh 
no good O-ovemment from home, unlesB aided by oonstant 
oontributions from John Buli, will make even deoently 
prosperous, you may look for a moment at that wretohed 
Gypru8. England laughed at Cyprus ali through the last 
election ; but, alas I England did not then at ali realise what 
a wolf she had got by the ears in that idand. You know 
it waA handed over to the Colonial Offioe last Đeoember, so 
that I have had to ocoupy myself a good deal with its affairs, 
and I should just like to state one or two faots about them, 
whiGh are not as generaUy known as they ought to be. 
When we čame to examine our new oolony, we f ound that 
Cypru8 had for ages been as badly govemed as most parts 
of the Turkish dominions ; that its people were miserably 
poor; that its natural resouroes, though respeotable, were 
not exoeptional, or, in other words, that it was pretty muoh 
like the other oountries round the eastem basin of the 
Mediterranean, exoept Egypt; that its population wa8 
unequally divided between two religions and two raoes, the 
Greeks and the Turks; that that popidation wa8, for the 
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most part, gentle and easilj goremed, but that there wa8» 
neverthelees, a good deal of Beiioufl Grime; that dducation 
was in bo baokward a state as to make it quite out of the 
question, for some time, to get natives to fill diffioult 
positions* in the administration ; that ahnost eveij existing 
institution in the oountr7 requ]red to be thoronghlj over- 
hauled; and manj new ones to be oreated; that the 
maohinerj invented for the govemment of the island 
when this ooimtrj first took it over, was not suited for its 
permanent management; that to ali guestions relating to 
Gjprufl our abnormal tenure of the island moved, so to 
speak, two previous qnestions : Are we legallj entitled to 
do this P Have we monej to do this P I will not enlarge 
on the first of these previous ^uestions, but the seoond is of 
Buch importanoe that I must detain you for a few minutes 
upon it. We found, then, that Cjprus was, not to minoe 
matters, quite unable to make ends meet if Parliament did 
not oome to the resoue. You saw that the House of 
Commons voted the other day a large sum to help it to get 
along. I shall be agreeablj surprised if Cjprus, after 
pajing the gigantio tribute to the Porte whiQh the late 
Govemment bound us to pay, has muoh more than between 
£70,000 and £80,000 one year with another to pay every- 
thing, — ali the administration, from the High Commissioner 
down to the humblest olerk ; ali the judicial establishment, 
from the prinoipal judge to the lowest bailiff ; ali the police, 
ali the prisons, ali the eduoation. Post Offioe, Publio Works, 
everjthing, in f aot, that makes (dviUsed sooietj possible. If 
we had not to paj the orushing tribute to the Porte, we 
oould manage, without asking for British aid, to make a 
respeotable oolonj of it, say a pretty good West India Island, 
and out of its own resouroes ; but, as it is, that seems out of 
the question, however muoh we may reduoe establishments 
and oontrol publio works. * * *. 6f oourse, 
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the Colonial Offioe is doing» and will do, ali that is poBsible 
to reduoe expenditure, but no reduotion will meet the oase. 
The oountij would not like Cjprus govemed, if we are to be 
responsible f or it, on a less effioient Bjstem than that whioh 
we applj in our pooreet oolonies. Honest administration ; 
oourts where biibeij ifi not the rale; tolerable saietj 
to lile and propertj; some beginnings of elementarj 
eđuoation; some cleansing of town8 and the like, are 
pressing neoessities if our administration is to be better 
than that of the Turks, who neglected almost everj duty 
of Gbvemment, therebj no doubt obtaining a surplus ; but 
these neoessities, howeyer pressing, are not to be got for 
80 large and so frightfullj baokward a oountij out of 
£70,000 or £80,000 a-jear. Perhaps, howeYer, some one 
maj say ** raise more tazation.'* I do not think the Colonial 
OfiFioe will see its way to do that. Possiblj, though hardly 
probably, the representative element whioh it is proposed to 
introduoe may help it to do so ; but, as at present advised, I 
think any revision of the taxation will result in a slight 
diminution of our revenue, and the taxation is b^g 
revised. Much has been already done sinoe England took 
the island in improving the fisoal system. Export duties 
are abolished ; import duties on oereals are abolished ; 
the hateful and horrible tithe farming has been abolished. 
The miKtary exemption tax, whioh was oonfined to 
Christians, has been lowered and made general. A yexatious 
fishing tax has been abolished ; but I suspeot that the 
Colonial Offioe is far from being yet satisfied vith the fisoal 
arrangements of Cyprus. ' You will observe that I am 
pitching our aims and hopes yery low, that I am adopting as 
a model our poorest oolonies, out of the sight of Europe. 
Cyprus, howeyer, is a oolony under the eyes of Europe, — a 
oolony whioh was, we are told, to be goyemed so as to be an 
example to mankind, how Asia Minor, and I know not what 
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other broađ lanđs, were to be administered. And jou will 
remark furiher that I have not said a woxd about the vast 
Bums that would have to be expended if Cjpros weTe to be 
made a plaoe of arms ; the grand and statelj dtj of barraoks, 
for example, that would have to grow up on the oool uplands 
of the interior, filled with soldiers ready to maroh to Bagdad, 
or Heaven only knowB where. Not one woid have I said 
about the mightj port vhioh we once heard of , and whioh 
would oost hundreds of thonsands. We are too poor this 
year, an exoeptionall7 good year, even to make a pier at 
Lamaca, at a oost of under £4,000. If John Bnll ever has 
another jingo fit, and is persuaded to make a great war- 
harbour at Famagonsta, properly fortified and decently 
healthy, he will see nncommonly little change out of three 
qnarters of a million. An author, who8e name will long be 
oonnected with Gypru8, has the following passage : — ^' The 
being* who would be content with nothing less than 
commiming with oelestial powers in saored olimes, standing 
at a tavem window, gazing on the moonlit mud-banks of the 
barbarous Thames, — a river neither angel nor prophet had 
ever viinted. Before him, softened by the hour, was the 
Išle of Đogs ! The Išle of Dogs ! It should at least be 
Cyprus!" 

Well, gentlemen, the Cypru8 I am đreaming of is not the 
Cyprus of romance, but a very humble Išle of Dogs' sort of 
Gyprus, and I 8ay that you cannot hope to bring Cyprus up 
even to an Išle of Dogs' standard on £70,000 or £80,000 
a-year, and I do not believe that this oountry will be 
satisfied with anything lower than an Išle of Dogs' 
standard in a British colony. I think there oan be no doubt 
that the British rule has aLready been very benefidal to a 
but lately down-trodden and wretched people. To have 
introduoed vaocination, cheoked the locusts and the oattle 

♦ Tancred. 
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plague, and arrested the depredation of the ourrenoj goes 
f or Bomething. I reallj believe that some of the peasantij 
816 gratefid, but eyer7 one know8 how soon the horrors of 
the past are forgotten, and everj adventurer who does not 
get ezaotlj the plaoe he likes, and who oan put two sentenoes 
together, ^ill soon denounoe the British Gbvemment of 
CjpruB in ali Greek-speaking lands as an oppression, 
oompared to whioh the prooeedings of Athens towards Melos 
were mild and moderate. \^At Banff^ Septemher 1881.] 

SOUTH AFRICA IN 1881. 
AN UNSPOKEN 8PEECH.* 

It now beoomes my duty to explain the polioy which Her 
Majestj's Government has adopted in ihis verj difficult 
matter, and to replj to the main objections whioh have been 
urged against it, both here and el8ewhere. 

In order to do this it is neoessarj to ask how we oome to 
be ruling some 600,000 8quare miles in Southern Afrioa. 

That huge territorj, equal to f our or five times the area of 
the British Isles, was not aoqiured in eonseguenoe of any 
deliberate soheme of national policj ; there was no popular 
demand for its aoguisition, and no statesman oounselled it. 
"VVe have oome into possession of our dominions in that part 
of the world b j a series of historioal aoddents, whioh began 
as late as the dajs of the f athers of most of u8| and within 
the memory of a good many people who are still living, when, 
in 1806, Govemor Janssens oapitulated to Sir David Baird. 

If the men of that day oould have f oreseen the future, there 
is, I suppose, very little doubt that they would have been 
satisfied with retaining for the British Crown, Cape Town 
and Simon's Bay, with a moderate pieoe of t6rritQry in 
their neighbourhood, and would have oreated ali north of their 

* Prepared in the early suminer for the debate on the Transvaal which» 
i!reqnently pootponed, did not take plaoe tili I had left Parliament. 
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frontier line into a Dutoh Free State, wliioh would have been 
left to pursue what policy it pleased, to have been oontent 
with its then ver j narrow limita, or to bave gone f orwardy 
conquering and dvilising in a rude and imperfeot way, tili it 
got to regions in whiQh white men oould not peimanentlj 
establish themeelves. 

TJnliappilj, lioweyer, the men of the earlj dajB of this 
oenturj no more poasessed the gift of propheoy than do their 
desoendants. They took over the Đutoh settlements jiist as 
thej were, '^ with their engagements ; " and these engagements 
have led us on, and on, and on, tili we find ourselves masters of 
a gigantic oountrj, whiph brings us no direot profit, mnoh 
direot loss, not any veij large amount of indireot profit, and 
f ew, indeed, of the things whioh men or nations sigh f or^ 
exoept the bare name of Empire, in retum for infinite 
ansieties and mnoh responsibilitj. 

'We have been brought to this mainly by the aotion, 
reaction, and interaotion of two f oroes. First, the enterprise 
and vigour of the Đutoh and the English, both Yery strong 
raoes, whioh have desired to press alway8 f orward to the north, 
in searoh of new fields of gain or oomfort. Seconđly, by the 
humanitarian impulses amongst our own people, whioh have 
beoome bo veiy strong during the period whioh has elapsed 
sinoe the taking of the Cape, and whioh have eompelled 
Government after Government to follow the Đutoh and 
English adventurers -mth law and administration, in order 
that they might not exterminate or enslave the natives, in 
accordanoe with their natural instinots or those mazims of 
polity which the South Afrioan Đutohman has for ages 
f ounded upon the histoiy of the Old Testament. The 
outcome of these two f oroes, aoting upon suooessive "R^gliah 
administrations, brought about the state of things in South 
Afrioa whioh we f ound when we oame into offioe a year ago, 
and whiQh I think I oan sum up in a very few sentenoes. 
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We foimd the vast tenitorj to wliich I have ailuded 
peopled by two races, natives and white men. We f ound that 
the natives, instead of showing any tendenoj, as thej have 
done in other parts of the world, — ^in America, in Ausfralia, in 
New Zealand, for exaniple, — ^to disappear before the white 
man, weTey on the contraij, sure not onlj to štand their ground 
in point of numbers, but to inorease the disproportion between 
their numbers and those of the white race. We found that 
white race divided into two great aections, the English and 
the Đutch. Of these, the Dutch outnumbered the English 
bj about two to one ; and although the English were the 
more enterprising, the špirit of the Đutch had been raised by 
various causes, and not least by the yery considerable success 
which had attended the esperiment of the ooncession of 
perf ect independence to the Orange Free State, something less 
than a generation ago. The first conolusion which we drew 
from the examination of the state of affairs in South Africa, 
as it was in the spring of 1880, wa8, that the thing before ali 
others necessarjr for South Africa, in the presence of the 
oonstant increase of numbers amongst the natives, was a 
perf ectij good understanding between the two sections of the 
white race. 

The next thing which we observed was, that a project, 
whioh had been set on f oot by our predecessors for the con- 
federation of the iirhole of South Africa, was imder considera- 
tion in the colonies concemed. TVe ardentlj desired that this 
oonfederation shouM, though I cannot saj we much believed 
that it tcould come about, for it was quite dear that until 
some oonfederation, or union in one form or another, of the 
South A&ican colonies could be brought into existence there 
would be constant trouble of ali kinds, and the mother 
countij would never be rid of the thankless task of checking 
here, interfering there, and paying every few jears millions 
and millions of money for wars in which she had only a 
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oonstractive and tedmioal interest. Wlien we čame into 
ofBoe a deoisive yote upon this subjeot of oonfederation wa8 
juBt about to be taken in the Cape Parliament, and it wa8 
perf ecdj obvious that, as regards the southem part of our 
South Afrioan territories, the one all-important dutj waB to 
watoh aiid wait nntil we 8aw what the result of the approaoh- 
ing Tote woiild be, for on that vote must depend the polioy 
of the mother oountrj in that part of its South African 
dominiona. 

In the northem part of our South Airioan dominiona we 
found, when we oame into offioe, that great and violent 
ohanges had been taldng place. A war of oonaiderable 
magnitude had been waged upon the Natal frontier with a 
tribe whioh, when we went out of offioe in 1874, had been on 
perfectlj good terma with us. The whole of the Tranavaal, 
whioh we left an independent State in 1874, had been 
annexed, and a war of less magnitude, but still of some 
importanoe, had been oarried on by Her Majestj's troops 
against the native ohief Seooooeni. 

I have said nothing of the war8 that had been going 
f orwaid in the Cape Colonj, but, as we ali know, there had 
been war8, and the general result of the whole of our survey 
of the 500,000 square miles of British territorj in South 
Africa, was that everywhere there had been oonfusion, 
everjvhere trouble, and that the one great thing that was 
wanted for South Africa was rest. Our deaire aooordinglj 
was to interf ere as little as we oould, to oontinue working in 
the same apirit aa that in whioh Sir Michael Hioka Beaoh 
had worked, as distinguished from the perfectly well- 
intentioned, but, as I must be permitted to think, most 
unf ortunate špirit which animated his immediate predecessor, 
Lord Camarvon. We wished, in f act, to contrnue and to 
enforoe a sedative i>olicy, while we utterly repudiated the 
irritant or stimulant policy, which, carried into effect under 
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the orders of Lord Camarvon, is mainlj associated in the 
publio mind with the names of Sir Barile Frere and Sir 
TheopMlus Shepstone. 

Fossessed bj this desire not to introduoe anj new element 
of oonfusion into South Afrioa, we firmlj resisted the pressure 
of some of onr friends instantly to reoall Sir Bartle Frere, 
with the oertain result of destrojing what little chanoe there 
was of a vote in the Cape Parliament f avorable to oonf eder- 
ation ; we determined not to annul the annexation of the 
Transvaal ; we did not f avor the idea entertained bj some 
that a roving Commission should be eent out to look into ali 
South Afrioan questionB, and we did not think it neoessarj 
to oancel the mandates which had been given bj our prede- 
oessors to Sir Owen Lanjon to govem the TransTaal, to 
Sir O-eorge Collej to govem Natal, to look after the Zulu 
settlement, and to supervise the doings of Sir Owen Lanyon 
at Pretoria. 

Our endeavour f or the first few weekB that we were in 
office, so f ar as South Africa was ooncemed, wa8 to introduoe 
no ohange. 'We made it clear to the Cape and to Natal 
that, although oonfederation was no project of ours, we 
should onlj be too delighted to see it oome about, and we 
told the Transvaal that, although the annexation oould not 
be annulled, we should embraoe the verj first oooasion to 
give it absolute self-govemment as far as the white inhab- 
itants were oonoemed, provided onlj it would agree to leave 
us what amounted to Kttle more than a oontrol of its f oreign 
relations and native policj. 

Of oourse honorable gentlemen opposite oannot blame us 
for this dedudon, but some honorable gentlemen on our own 
side who voted with the honorable member for liskeard, have 
a right to do so, and in order to have the whole oase olearly 
bef ore the House, I maj explain in a f ew sentenoes wh7 we 
did not annul the annexation. In the first plaoe, ali the 
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evidence wliich we f ound at the Oolonial Office made in f avor 
of the tlieory that the oountrjr was gradually settling down. 
Sir Gamet ■W"olfleley, wlio had at one time entertained miflgiv- 
ings, not onlj desired to oome awa7, whiGli he, a bnlliant 
and f aithful soldier, oertainlj would not have done if he had 
believed that there would be any work for the soldier, but 
wrote in the most positive manner in favor of the yiew that 
ali was going well. On Maroh 2nd, 1880, he said : 

'^ As a oonsequenoe of the conviction thns established of 
the unjdelding resolution of the British Government there is, 
I believe, a growing desire, oertainlj amongst the more 
intelligent, and probablj amongst the majoritj of the 
maleontents, for the oonclusion of the agitation whieh is now 
beginning to appear to them as a fruitless and dangerous 
trouble." 

On March 9th he said : 

" When ali olasses are convinced of the irrevooabilitj of 
the annexation, of which I have lost no opportnnity of 
assnring them, and oome also to understand that it is our 
wish not only to rule justlj, but to oonoiliate the people in 
every way oompatible with the due maintenanoe of our 
authority, disaffeotion and agitation will, I believe, most 
8urely die out." 

On April lOth he gave his final impression of the prospects 
of the oountry as f ollow8 : — 

" Eeports from ali quarters of the Transvaal sustain the 
opinion that the people being thoroughly weary of the un- 
oertainty and the troubles attendant upon opposition to the 
Government, and seeing no hope of any sucoessful issue from 
the dangerous measures in which they have been induoed to 
place confidence, have determined to renounce ali further 
disturbing aotion, and to retum to the peaceful cares of their 
rural life, which is already beginning to suffer from the 
continuanoe of politioal irritation." 
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Sir Owen Lanjon took preciselj the same line. He đid 
not giye ub the aliglitest bint that'he was uneasj. 

Not onlj đid the persons who were responsible for keeping 
the Home Government informed take this view in their 
oorrespondenoe with the Colonial Offioe, but persons speaking 
in the beart of the oountrj, at Fretoria, did the same. I 
will quote a passage, whioh curiouslj illustrates this, from a 
speeob whioh was delivered bj Mr. Hudson, the Colonial 
Seoretarj at Pretoria^ soon after we čame into office, and 
which, although it wa8 not bef ore us in so many words at 
the moment it wa8 deoided to retain the tenitorj, a remark 
which I think applies to some of tbe other observations I 
bave quoted, well refleots the tone that wa8 taken by ali 
the offioialB in the Tnmsvaal in the spring of last year, and 
illustrates the ^^ climate of opinion " amidst whioh we found 
ourselves. 

Mr. Hudson spoke as follows : — 

" Take tbe Transvaal, it oertainly does desire to preserve 
its autonomj, and though it may not be ripe as yet for the 
introduotion of responsible or party govemment, it is fast 
emerging from its past politieal and finanoial diffioulties, and 
deriving a revenue mainly from direct and intemal taxation» 
more than sufficient to meet its expenditure. Its knowu 
Ulimitable wealthy now buried and requiring only to be 
unearthed, and its glorious position as the highway to Central 
Afrioa, are attraoting to it public attention both bere and 
abroad, and hence it is^ with a conviotion of its great future, 
that the people of the Transvaal would be loth to part with 
Belf-govemment under a provincial legislature. It requires 
only the railway from Đelagoa Bay — ^for the interest and 
maintenanoe of whiGh a seleot oommittee of its legislature 
bas produoed evidence to show its ability to pay — to place 
this province in the position of early imdertaking its self- 
^vemment, and to make it form an important faotor, under 
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oonfederation, in aesisting to relieve the Imperial Govern- 
ment from future responsibilities, and in oonBolidating Biitish 
power in South Africa to the advantage of its inhabitants." 

But this was not merelj the tone of the oflScials. Here is 
an extraGt from a speech made in the same debate bj a non- 
of&oial member, anjthing but inolined to give an indiscrim- 
inating support to Sir Owen Lanjon's administration, whioh, 
in its tum, illustrates the view that wa8 generallj taken bj 
the non-ofBoial portion of the British population. 

On the 7th of June, speaking in the Legislative Assembly» 
Mr. White said : 

'^ There is still a oondition alleged by some to the oaTrjing 
out of this oonfederation, and that is the present state of this 
oountrj ; but I think^ Sir, that the statements made relative 
to the condition of the Transvaal are not true statements of 
that condition. I cun sure that the House will agree with 
me when I saj that the present state of the Transvaal is per- 
haps the most tranquil state that it has enjojed sinoe the 
annexation. It is true there are a few agitatora who are 
stumping the oountij^ and there are a f ew newBpaper8 whioh 
advooate the views of these agitators, but I state here with- 
out fear of oontradiotion that the thinking portion of the 
inhabitants of this State are content with their present 
oondition." 

Of oourse, I am aware that the non-official members were 
not eleoted representatives, but that is not my point. I wish 
to 8how that in the heart of the Transvaal people who, like 
this Mr. White, were bjTno means inolined y«/rar« in verba of 
the G-ovemment, as he showed bj direotlj opposing it in the 
autumn, took the view that ali wa8 well. 

These were very strong and positive testimonies to set 
against the Boer petitions, whioh we were assured were 
merelj the work of a limited number of agitators, and by no 
means represented the real feeling even of the Boer, muck 
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lees of the Native or British population. Then it waB per- 
feotlj evident that if we determined to retire from the 
ooTintij there would be the greatest diffioultj in aniving at 
a modui vivendi betw6en the Boers and the English settlers 
who had bought property in the Transvaal, and there would 
slao be the greatest difficulty in arranging for the due pro- 
teotion of the rights of the natives. We see what thesediffi- 
culties are, now, when ali men who have ejes perceive that 
there is no alternative between doing what we are doing and 
keeping, at the ezpense of the British tax-payer for jears to 
oome, a large body of men in the Transvaal to orush down 
insurrection by foroe. But how muoh greater would they 
have been, then, when hardly any one believed that such 
diffioulties woidd ariše, when we had not a sorap of authori- 
tative evidenoe to ref er to, or to lay before Parliament, in 
f avor of the belief that the oountry was not settling down, 
and when we had nothing like the foroe whioh we have now 
in South Africa P Thus far our policy wafl one of simply 
aooepting acoomplished facts. 'W"e had nothing to do with 
the annexation, and nothing that we found when the reoords 
of the Golonial Offioe were opened to us gave us the slightest 
reason to believe that that annexation had been prudent, but 
everything led us to think that it was just one of those oases 
in whiGh you must make the best of a bad bargain. Fieri 
non debuitf we said at the time and in the way it wa8 done, 
factum valet 

To sum up. On one side was our conviotion that the aot 
of Lord Camarvon had been premature and impolitic ; on 
the other, the belief that South Africa had suffered muoh in 
the past from abrupt changes of potLoy ; that our retirement 
from the Transvaal would mean the oertain overthrow of ali 
immediate hopes of oonf ederation, endless embarrasing qu6B- 
tions, a possible civil war between the Boer and British 
Bympathisers^ the reoonstituting a govemment wor6e than the 
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bad govemment which Sir TheophiluB Shepstone overtlirew, 
and the posaibilitj of having to annex over again in a Yery 
f ew jears. Wa8 it wonderful that under those oiroumstanoes 
we remembered the BOinewliat paradoxicaL mazim, which W6MI 
constantlj in tbe mouth of one of the greatest of British 
administratora when he wi8hed to deprecate sudden changes 
of polioy, " Any plan is a good plan if jou only stick to it P" 

The first incident which obliged us to take any action that 
woidd not have been taken by the right honorable gentle- 
man, the member for East Gloucesterahire, wa6 the with- 
drawal by the Cape Ministry of their proposals for a oonf ed- 
eration. As soon as that event ooourred, the whole reason 
for keeping Sir Bartle Frere at the Cape seemed to us at an 
end, and directed him to retum to this country. 

The overthrow of the hopes of conf ederation required us 
to repeat, with reference alike to Natal and the Transyaal 
our assuranoes that nothing was further from our desire than 
to retain any more oontrol over their affaira than ciroum- 
stances made absolutely neces8ary, so that there should be no 
pretence for sayingy either in the one coimtry or the other, 
that the failure of the proposals for oonfederation was a 
death-blow to their hopes. 

This was the situation when Parliament rose, in the 
beginning of September last year, as explained in the state- 
ments that were then made from the Treasuiy Bench on 
behalf of the Govemment. By this time Sir George Colley 
had been for some months in South Africa, and was in a 
position to advise us as to what ought to be done. Did he 
take a different view from his predecessor, Sir Gamet 
'W"olseleyP On the contrary, he confirmed Sir Gamet's 
views in eveiy particular. He not only did that in worđ, 
but he did it in deed, by assunng us that we might, with 
perfect 8afety, withdraw some troops from the Transvaal. 
But perhaps this withdrawal wa8 an act which would not have 
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been done by the previous Government. Let us see how that 
matter štanda. Not only was Sir George Collej their ohoice, 
not ours, but when the present Government oame into power 
it found that its predeoessors had provided for the retention 
of the King's Dragoon Guards in the Transvaal for fiix 
months onlj. It was olear, then, that their intention wa8 to 
withdraw that regiment. Before, however, we aoted on their 
resolution, we oonsnlted both Sir Gamet Wolseley and Sir 
George Collej, and both thought it might with propriety be 
withdrawn. It was aooordingly sent to India in the end of 
September. 

We f urther oonsulted Sir George Colley with ref erenoe to 
the withdrawal of a regiment of inf antry, whioh wa6 approved 
by Sir Gamet Wol8eley. Sir George Colley deferred giving 
an opinion tili he had visited the Transvaal ; but eventually, 
after visiting it, and after oonsulting with Sir Owen Lanyon, 
approved of the 58th being taken away, not only from the 
Transvaal, but altogether from South Africa. This, however, 
was not done. It was retained in Natal, on the southem 
frontier of whioh things were somewhat uneasy in the 
autumn. 

Well, but if we were to withdraw troops from the Trans- 
vaal, should we not have tried to conciliate the Boers P 

My reply is that we did so, and mainly in two ways : 

First : Our representatives reiterated the assuranoes that if 
the Boer malcontent section would only frankly accept the 
sovereignty of the Queen, and leave us some such control 
over their dealings with the natives as would have been 
provided in South Africa itself, if a confederation had come 
into exi8tenoe, they should have the most oomplete oontrol of 
their own affairs, after having been picked by the British 
Government out of the gulf of bankruptcy. How thoroughly 
this was understood by some of the foremost men in the 
Transvaal, not of British blood, may be gathered from 
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extrac?ts wliich I read to the House last Janiiary, and with 
which I need not again trouble honorable members. 

Seoondly : We did ali we could to prooure the ratiiication 
of the Louren90 Marques Treaty by the Portugiiese Grovem- 
ment. That treatj, a necessarj preliminarj to the construo- 
tion of a railway to Delagoa Bay, vas the thing for which 
aU sound-headed and intolligent men in the Transvaal most 
cared, and it wa8 a thing which, without British assistanoe, 
was qaite out of the question. 

Meantime the reports oontinued good. Both Sir Owen 
Lanyon and Sir George Golley wrote in the most hopeful 
way, and there was nothing of importanoe to set against this, 
in the way of waming from other parts of South Afrioa. 
Almost eyery one, offioial and non-offidal, in the Cape and 
Natal, thought, as Sir George Colley and Sir Owen Lanyon 
thonght, that the aoqniesoenoe of the maloontent Boers was a 
mere question of time. 

The same sort of news čame, through the whole of the 
autnmn. Sir Owen Lanyon wrote, after a long joumey 
through the countiy, that ali along his route the white 
population appeared more or less satisfied and contented with 
tiie present rigime. Sir Gteorge Colley, who also travelled 
exten8iyely in the country during the autumn, in addresang 
the Natal Oounoil, on the 21st of Ootober, soon after his 
retum, spoke as f ollow8 : — 

"In the Transvaal the agitation, which has long been 
fanned by a party inimical to the British Government, 
appears to be subsiding. The oountry is tranquil, law and 
order are everywhere maintained, taxes yielding a large 
revenue have been regularly paid by whites and natives 
alike, and we may reasonably hope that the prosperity 
whioh the Transvaal now enjoys, imder a firm and settled 
Government, will be permanent and increasing, and will 
beneficially affect this colony aJso." 
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In the middle of November some resistance wa8 made at 
Potohef stroom to the sale of a waggon f or non-payment of 
taxeB. This resistance wa8 reported bj Sir Owen Lanjon, 
but he did not attach anj serious importanoe to the affair. 
He thought, howeYer, that that and similar acts oould not be 
allowed to pass without being pimisheđ, and he also direoted 
the proseoution of a newspaper called the Volkstem for 
seditioufl writing ; while quite at the end of November he 
wrote to the Seoretary of State that he had asked Sir George 
CoUej to allow the 58th to retum to the Transvaal before 
the time fixed for a mass meeting of the Boers in Januarj. 
On the 4th Đeoember Sir Gheorge Gollej telegraphed to us 
that he was sending half a battalion to the Transvaal at 
Sir Owen Lanjon's request, " the attitude of the Boers 
requiring increased foroe at Pretoria." 

The newB of the sending up of this trifling foroe wa8 the 
first hint of there being any sort of nneasiness in the minds 
either of Sir George CoUey or Sir Owen Lanjon which 
reached the Seoretary of State, until on the 19th Đecember Sir 
George CoUey telegraphed that Heidelberg had been seized. 

"WeU, now, what was the first impression which that new8 
produoed upon the Government P It wa8 the impression 
that this proceeding was the aet of a small, though angrj, 
minoritj. Ali our agents had wamed us that there waa sueh 
a minoritj. None of our agents, and none even of the 
reoognised organs of non-offidal opinion in South Africa, 
had led us to believe that the Boers, as a bodj, would ever 
do more than pass resolutions, more or less sincere, in mass 
meetings. "We did then the only thing that we or any other 
Qt)vemment oould have done ; we determined to put down 
the maloontent minoritj by foroe, in the interest of the 
well-affected majoritj, and we took measures aooordinglj to 
reinf oroe Sir George Collej, and to suppoit him in everj 
possible way. 
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Then cemae an inoideiit wliioh has been a good deal 
oommented upon. A deputation of Cape oolonists waited 
upon the aoting administrator, Sir George Strahan, and 
Buggested that a Commissioner should be sent to the Transvaal 
to make terms with the insurgents. That proposal was 
handed on to the Government, and by it was dedined, with 
the remark that the moment was not an opportune one f or 
taking suoh a step. What other answer oould have been 
given P Were we, while ali our inf ormation led hb to suppose 
that we had to do merelj with a malcontent minoritj, to 
give way to that malcontent minoritjp No, we had no 
doubt that our first duty wa8 to bring suoh a f orce into South 
Africa as to be sufficient amplj to vindicate the dueen's 
authoritj, and the annoimoement that we should do so waB 
made in the dueen's Speeoh, and repeated in various f orms 
upon other ooeasions. 

Soon, however, the oonviotion was brought home to o\xx 
minds, and not to our minds onlj, but to the minds of the 
whole countrj, that we had to do with a far more serious 
movement of opinion than we had expected to encounter; 
that it was not merely a malcontent minority with whioh we 
had to oontend in the Transvaal, but a malcontent majoritj, 
and that the feeling of that malcontent majoritj was shared 
to a verj great and dangerous extent hj the whole Đutoh 
population of South Africa. As soon as that oonviction took 
possession of our minds, we saw that ali hope of preserving 
the exaot settlement of our relations with the Transvaal 
whioh wa8 made by Lord Camarvon was at an end ; but we 
thought we saw our way to a plan by whioh everything 
which was of anj importanoe in that settlement oould be 
easilj seoured, and we told President Brand that we should 
be readj to propose such a plan, provided the insurgents 
" eeased from armed opposition." 

The Government had no doubt, however, that this altema- 
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tive plan would be more easilj carrieđ into effect if Sir 
George CoUej obtaineđ an advantage in the field and 
dispersed the insurgents. We did not, aooordinglj, think it 
right to allow our willingne88 largelj to alter the arrangements 
of Lord Camarvon to interfere with the aotion of our armies, 
and carte blanche as to ali militarjr movements was left to 
Sir George Collej. I, for one, have no hesitation in sajing 
that, while I shonld hare thought it absurd, and wor8e than 
absurd, to fight for the preservation in its entiretj of Lord 
Gamarvon's settlement, I thought that the new eettlement 
whiQh we were prepared to make would be far more easilj 
and better oarried into effect if Sir George Gollej had the 
kind of rapid, and oomparativelj bloođless, suocess over the 
insurgents which we had a right to expect from one who wa8 
oonsidered to be amongst the most rising soldiers in the 
British anny, at the head of regular f oroes, which regular 
foroes he oould have had angmented to anj extent merelj 
for the asking ; for, as honorable members knoWy the War 
Offioe offered to him far larger reinf oroements than he cared 
to take. 

The House must keep in view this very important f aot 
that, while we inf ormed the friends of the Boers that we were 
perfeotlj readj to negotiate if they '^ceased from armed 
opposition and dispersed to their homes," we were most 
anzious not to hamper our general. It would have been 
grosslj unjust if we had done so ; but, at the same time, it 
would have been most impolitio if we had f orgotten that the 
object which we wished to obtain, whether by militaij 
suocess or by negotiation, was such an arrangement of things 
in the Transvaal as might prevent a violent development of 
race-hatred between the Englishman and the Đutchman in 
South Afrioa. We did not believe that a speedy and easy 
suocess in the field would lead to such a development. On 
the contrary, we thought it would help us to prevent it. 
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The f ortune of war, however, wille<l it otherwifle. Our 
oommander was defeated and slain after three engagements, 
f ought with a f oroe of 8ix oompanies against an enemj whiohy 
in each of these engagements, had advantages so ovenvhelming 
that, although there maj have been fiome good militarj 
r^asons f or fighting, no militarj man has jet been able to 
explain what those reasons were. These oheoks were, as Sir 
Eveljn Wood has very properlj said, absolutelj unimportant 
with referenoe to our militarj prestige^ but they altered the 
politioal situation not a little. 

After the Majuba đisaster it beoame perfeotlj eTident that 
there was no question of a speedj and easj victorj. The 
Dutch feeling through South Africa was profounđly excited, 
and the very next oheok might have brought us faoe to faoe 
with a wide and general insurrection, the W6ur-0(ry of whioh 
would have been, Up with the Đutoh and down with the 
English! 

That wa8 a grave peril, and we took measures aooorđinglj. 
We directed such a f oroe, naval and military, toward8 the 
shores of South Afrioa as would have suffioed to pulverise 
anj possible resistanoe in the Transvaal or elsewhere. We 
did that ; but I oonf ess we shudđered at the bloodj and 
hateful work that might be before us. But did we lower 
our tone, did we diminish our demands on the Boer leaders 
after our def eats P In no way. We insisted in the end of 
Februai7 preciselj on what we insisted upon in the begin* 
ning of Januarj. In other words, while we did not allow 
our willingness to negotiate to interfere with the perfeot 
militarj liberty of our oommanders, we did not allow the 
unhappy f ailure of one oommander to interfere in anj way 
with our willingne8s to negotiate. We did not lower our 
terms because of the increased danger of revolt ; we did not 
raise them, or break off negotiations altogether, &om a silly 
f ear about our military prestige^ or from a desire f or revenge. 
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'We poured troops into South Africa, and said, Now, will you 
have what we offered you six weeks ago, or will you not ? 

A olever advocatua diaboli* against the O-ovemment 
managed to draw a pioture of what he oalled " Surrender^B 
Progrese," and was so pleased with his own work that he 
desoribed it as " Hogarthian.'* He forgot, however, that 
the great merit of the artist to whom he likened himself was 
his truth, and that even the most superfioial resemblanoe to 
truth could not be oonferred upon his picture, exoept by 
torturing telegrams, as if they were his old and natural 
enemies, phrases in deeds, and olauses in Aots of Parliament, 
while his '^ descending scale " had this ludiorous pecidiarity, 
that whereas it ought to have ended, in order to preserve its 
descending charaoter, in the British demands gradaally 
becoming lower at each defeat, it did end in the Boers 
retraoting ali their unreaBonable denaands and agreeing to 
eyerything we had asked. 

They said " We are ready, if the troops are ordered to 
withdraw from the Transvaal, to give them free passage and 
to withdraw from our position." 

"^Ve said, " The troops shall not withdraw from the Trans- 
yaal, and you shall withdraw from yoiLr position." Or, in 
other words, we enf orced the stipnlation on whioh we had 
insisted from the very beginning of the discussions — ^that is, 
as far back as the lOth of January — ^that the oondition pre- 
oedent to the Crown'B inqmry into the Boers' oomplaint by 
a Iloyal Commission (the nsual method by which the Crown 
inqnires into the grievances of its subjects) was that the 
Boers shotdd "desist from armed opposition." Whether 
the prooess of retuming every man to his own home and peaoe- 
ful avocations, while our garrisons remain, the British flag 
flies where it flew before the outbreak, and the oountry is 
ađministered in the Queen'B name, is desoribed as ^^ laying 

* Earl Caimfl. 
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dowii their arms and going to their homes/^ or '^ going to 
their homes and lajing aside their rifles," or '^ desisting from 
armed opposition/^ or '' ceasing from armed oppoeition and 
dispersing," or "withdrawing from their positions while 
they leave us in ours," seems to me, sa the Ghermans say, 
" ooloBsallj unimportant." 

Now I come to the agreement whioh was made with the 
Boers, and the reasons of it. The oourse of policj which the 
Government has adopted in this matter is one whioh it is 
impossible to vindicate bj the strongest argumenta whioh oan 
be adduced in its favor, without falling into plagiarism. 
The situation is not a new one, and what has to be said about 
it wa8 said manj 7ears ago, as well as it oould be said, in 
this House by one of the greatest English orators in the 
best speeoh he ever made in Parliament. 

Honorable members, "v^hose attention has not latelj been 
oalledto Mr. Burke's speeoh on '^ Conoiliation with America," 
will be, I think, not a little surprised to find how perfectlj 
manj of the oharges whioh the gaLnsa7er8 of the Govern- 
ment polioj have been making are answered in that memo- 
rable oration. 

"South Afrioa," honorable gentlemen opposite say, "is 
worth fighting f or." " Certainly it is," Mr. Burke would have 
replied, " if fighting a people be the best way of gaining 
them. Gentlemen, in this respect, will be led to their ohoioe 
of means by their oomplezions and their habits. Those who 
vield the thunder of the State may have more oonfidenoe in 
the efficaoy of arms. But I oonfess, possibly for want of 
this knowledge, my opinion is muoh more in favor of pru- 
dent management than of f oroe ; oonsidering f oroe not as an 
odious, but as a feeble instrument." Then Mr. Burke went 
on to give f our reasons against the use of f oroe in dealing 
with Amerioa, every one of whioh appUes just as much to 
our dealing with South Africa. 
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" First," he said, " the use of foroe ifl tetnparat^ ; a nation 
wliioh Ib held bj ooiique8t may have to be oonquered again 
and again.'' 

" Seoonđlj, the nse of force is uncertain^ 

" Thirđly, if you use foroe you impair the ohject by your 
very endeavours to preserve it." But bere bis ^tords are so 
euriously appropriate to the present situation tbat I must 
quote them in their entirety : 

" The thing you fought for is not the thing which you 
reoover ; but đepredated, sunk, wa8ted, and oonsumed in the 
oontest. Nothing less will oontent me than ichok America 
(South Afrioa). I do not ohoose to consume its strength 
along with our own, beoause in ali parts it is the British 
strength tbat I oonsume." 

I hope bonorable gentlemen will not think it beneath 
the đigmty of the subject if I repeat to them a remark whieh 
wa8 made to me, at the beginning of the reoent rising, by a 
member of this House who bas been long, and oreditably, con- 
neoted vitb the oommerce of South Africa. ''Every Boer 
who is killed in the war will mean," be said, "ten fewer 
bales of wool exported per annum." 

The f ourth reason against the use of force, wbich Mr. Burke 
gave, wa8 one which wa8 strong in bis own day and for bis 
purpose, but is twentyf old, fiftyfold stronger in our day and 
for my purpose. 

" We have no sort of experience^^ he said, " in favor of foroe 
as an instrument in the rule of our oolonies. Their growth 
and their utility bas been owing to methods altogetber 
đifferent. Our andent indulgenoe bas been said to be pursued 
to a f ault. It may be so ; but we know, if f eeling is evidence, 
tbat our fault was more tolerable than our attempt to mend 
it ; and our sin far more salutary than our penitenoe.'' 

The whole of our Oolonial polioy, for more than a generation, 
bas been built upon tbat idea — ^the idea tbat it would be impos- 
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sible, even if the oonscienoe of the nation would permit it, to 
hold together our gigantic Empire bj f oroe. It would be a 
betrayal of our trust to oonsent too readilj and too easilj to 
give up a territorj wIiioh had been f airlj inoorporated vith 
the Empire. Whenever there is reason to suppoee that the 
aots of resistanoe to authoritj are merelj the acts of a partj, 
even of a strong party, in anj oommunitj, then our first dutj 
is to make the law respected, but if it becomes olear that the 
obj ection to • our rule is not one that can be removed by oon- 
oessions to opinion, however judioious^ and that it is the 
determination of the vast majoritj of any community of 
European blood to set up f or itself , it is very diffioult to see 
how we oould, oonsistently with the views which are held by 
nine Englishmen out of ten, oontinue to keep that comniunity 
in subjeotion by mere naked foroe. 

That, I apprehend, would be the view of most people, with 
regard even to eoimtries which have grown into importanoe 
from nothing at ali, imder the 8hadow of the British Empire. 
But the whole objeot of our oolonial polioy should be to make 
the pofiition of the real British oolonist in the world so agree- 
able that he may desire nothing more eame8tly than that he 
should remain closely conneoted with the mother oountry. 
Of course, however, it is an entirely different thing when we 
are dealing with the Transvaal — a country which has no 
organio conneotion with the Empire at ali, our oonnection 
with whioh is merely a thing of ye8terday, and with which 
we should never have been oonneoted if we had known the 
faots of the case as we know them now. But it is objected 
that we are lowering the dignity of the Crown by making 
ooncessions. Again Mr. Burke supplies a ready an8wer. 

" Peaoe implies reooncUiation ; and, where theie has been 
a material dispute, reconciliation does in a manner always 
imply oonoession on the one part or on the other. In this 
atate of things I make no difficulty in affinuing that the 
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proposal ought to originate from us. Ghreat and ackiiowledged 
foroe is not impaiređ, either in effeot co: in opinion, bj aii 
unwilliiigne8s to exert itself . The superior power inay offer 
peace toitH honor and with saf ety. Such an offer from such 
a power will be attributed to magnanimitj. But the conces- 
fiions of the weak are the oonoessions of f ear. When such a 
one is disarmed, he is wholl7 at the mercy of his superior, 
and he loses f or erer that time and those ohanoes which, as 
thej happen to ali men, are the strength and resources of ali 
inferior power." 

Honorable members mll observe the phrase, " Peace mth * 
honor^'* and trill not fail to note that it tcas ortginaUy used to 
describe a tranmctian exactly analogom to that in tchich tce have 
been engaged in South Africa. 

Then, Sir, there was a grave and leamed person who told 
us that we had " dismembered the empire." A maji must 
have a strange notion of this mighty body politio, in which 
the gigantio mass of British India is lost as a stone thrown 
into water, who thinks that it makes muoh matter what are 
the relations between its head and the f armers of the Trans- 
vaal ; but here, too, Mr. Burke shall speak : 

" Who are you that you should fret, and rage, and bite the 
ohains of nature P Nothing wor8e happens to you than does 
to aU nations who have extensive empire ; and it happens in 
ali the forms into which empire oan be thrown. In large 
bodies the oirculation of power must be less vigorous at the 
extremities. Nature has said it. The Turk oannot govem 
Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdistan as he govems Thraoe, nor 
has he the same dominion in Crimea and Algiers whiGh he 
has at Brusa and Smyma. Đespotism itself is obliged to 
truok and huokster. The Sultan gets such obedienoe as he 
oan. He govems mth a loose rein that he may govem at ali ; 

• The speech "hj Earl CaimB, to wliich I wa8 repljing, was publiahed 
under the title of Feace mth Dithonor. 
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and the wliole of the f oroe and vigour of his authoritj in his 
centre is derived from a pnident relaxation in ali his borders. 
Spain, in her provinoes, is, perhaps, not so well obejed as you 
are in jours. She complies too ; she eubmits ; she watches 
tiines. This is the immutable oondition, the etemal law, of 
ertensive and detached empire," 

It remains to notioe some of the objections, and to replj to 
some of the que6tionB that have been addressed to us. 

Muoh eloquenoe has been expended on the phrase, " Self- 
govemment is to be given to the Boers," and the country 
was told that these were not the words of Sir Eveljn "^Vood, 
for " a soldier conld not use jargon of that kind." 

The an8wer to that is at once simple and brief . ** Jargon ** 
or no "jargon," the woTds are the words of Sir Evelyn 
"Wood, a thorough soldier, spontaneouslj ohosen to expres8 
his meaning, and not suggested, as wa8 insinuated, bj anj 
one in Đowning Street. 

Then the right of cession without an Act of Farliament 
has been oalled in que8tion. But that right of cession has 
been exercised by the Grown over and over again. Not to 
trouble the House with other instanoes— of which Aitohison's 
work on our Indian Treaties is full — the Orange Free State 
was ceded to its inhabitants b7 the prerogatiTe, and that was a 
far stronger exeraise of the prerogative than what is now being 
done, for we cut the cable altogether in the case of the Orange 
Free State, It became quite independent, whereaB the whole 
of the Transvaal remains under the suzeraintj of the Grown. 

A gieat deal of oritioism has been caUed forth bj that 
same word suzeraintj. But what does suzeraintj mean ? 
Suzeraintj means simplj the sovereigntj of an over-loid, 
the relation of an over-lord to his immediate vassal. To take 
one out of hundreds of examples in India, which I seleot 
because it was, some ten jears ago, much talked over in this 
House, the Queen stood in the relation of Suzerain to the 
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onee too f amous Nawab of Tonk, and that personage stoođ in 
the relation of Suzerain to the Thakoor of Lawa. Gonsider- 
ing the relation of the Crown to so many native prinoes in 
India, it woiild have been odd that the word suzerainty 
should haye excited so muoh oomment as it has done, even a 
few jears ago ; but, that a party, which in 1878 plaoed the 
Qaeen nnder something very like the suzeraintj of the Porte 
in Cjprus, should say so much against her being made the 
suzerain of the Transvaal in 1881, is, indeed, surprising. 

The word suzerain ought to be familiar enough, for in the 
work* from which the party opposite took nearly the whole of 
their foreign policy occurs the f ollowing passage : — 

" The only way to manage the Afghans is by Persia and 
by the Arabs. We will acknowledge the Empress of India 
as our suzerain, and seoure for her the Levantine ooast. If 
she like she shckU haye Alexandria as she now has Malta : it 
oould be arranged." 

But it is said, " Oh, but the Queen oan't be suzerain of a 
Eepublio." Can't she P Well, then, what were the relations 
of the Head of the Holy Roman Empire to the Free Townfl 
of Q-ermanyP Do we arrogate, since the adoption of the 
Imperial title in India, a higher rank to the sovereign of 
these realms than the Middle Age acoorded to the Head of 
the Holy Eoman Empire P The fit of Imperialism through 
which we passed hardly, I think, brought us to that. 

Another objection to the terms of peaoe is, that it is said 
we give up the natires in the Transvaal to slayery. That is 
not true^ although, no doubt, apprentioeship has been and 
may be abused. 

But it was abused when we and ona predeoessors were 
ruHng the Transvaal as a Crown Colony. You oannot oure 
abuses of that kind in a day, hardly in a generation. Many 

* Tancred. 
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honorable members woTild Bay that thej bave not yet died 
out in the Cape. 

Then it is said that we did wrong to negotiate with persons 
who were not dulj authorised. 

I aak, if we W8re to negotiate at ali, with whom were we 
to negotiate except with those who appeared to be the leaden 
of the people P Of course, it would have been pleasanter to 
negotiate with persons who had credentials as regular as 
those of an ambassador in Europe, but there was no suoh 
person. The eminent law7er * who made so muoh of this 
point should'have remembered the legal maxim, Nemo tenetur 
ad impoHsibilia. 

Then a great deal of ridicule bas been thTown on the 
phrase, " oontrol of the foreign relations of the Boers." We 
have been told that such a phrase bas meaning in Berlin or 
Pariš, but none in Pretoria. That is an entire misoonoeption. 
The South Afrioan Bepublio in 1877 had treaties with 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, whilst its intemational 
status had been reoogmsed by Germanj, France, and the 
United States. 

Any one who bas occupied himself with the affairs of South 
Afrioa knows that the wildest hopes and the wilde6t fears 
have both been built on the foreign relations of the Boers. 
The same kind of mind which bas Bussophobia on the brain 
in Asia would gBt Teutonophobia on the brain at the Cape. 

And now, Sir, I think I have gone through most of the 
objeotions that have been made to the reoent pdicj of her 
Majestj's Government in South Afrioa. It onlj remains to 
saj that I am sure South Africa bas suffered not a little from 
its affairs being disoussed, in this oountrj, in what I maj be 
permitted to call too high a key. 

The change that is being made in our relations to the 
Transvaal may or may not be wise ; but it is simply childish 

* Eorl Caims. 
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to talk of it as a verj mightj matter. Exaggeration of that 

kind, howeyer, punishes itself . To saj that our not wipiiig 

out in blood the defeat of Bix British oompanies, badlj 

handled hj an able but inexperienoed oommander, wa8 a 

disgraoe so terrible that it oould be trulj said of it — 

*' In ali the iUs we bore, 
We grieved, we sigheđ, we wept, 
We never blnshed before," 

is simplj silly, to 8ay nothing of its being a buli ; for we 
oertaiiilj must be held bj the man who quot6d them with 
approval to have '^ blushed '' a firet time when these lines 
were originallj written. 

And when were they writteiiP They were WTitten in 
đisparagement of one of the most brilliant pages in English 
history. Her Majestj's GoTemment may be well oontent if 
their oolonial polioy oommends itself as muoh to posteritj as 
the foreign policy of the great Protector. 

[Fortmghtly RetietVj Septemher 1881. J 
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PART IV. 



DOMESTIC AND GENERAL. 



THE ENOLISH PUBLIC 8CH00LS IN 1861. 

Some of you are aware that I obtaineđ from the Govem- 
ment, in the month of June last, the promise of a Eojal 
CommissioiL to mqtLire into the publie and ohief endowed 
Bohools of England. When I put my motion on the paper 
in the early part of the session, I hj no means expected to 
effeot what I wiahed without much trouble and opposition, 
beoause, although the exoellent artieles which had appeared 
in the Cornhill and elsewhere had prepared the publie mind 
f or an inquLiy into these institutions, I f eared that as soon as 
the que8tion was stirred in the House, the old " Roreat 
Etona " 017 might be raised, and that the same bad sucoess 
might attend mj efforts, which provod f atal to those of Mr. 
Brougham in 1818. I was then much relieved wheny a da7 
or two before the motion was to eome on, I asoertained that 
Ministers were not unfavourable to my proposal; and my 
satisf aotion was muoh inoreased when Bomewhat later I f ound 
that they were willLng to go so far in the direction in which 
I wished to move, that I had nothing to do but to leave the 
matter in their hands. If I had thought that the good likely 
to result from such an inquiry would be limitied to oarrying 
into effeot the reoommendations of any Commission which 
oould at present be issued, however re8pectably composed, 
I would not have meddled with the question. While, how- 
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ever, I have great confidence in the Commissioners, I have 
even more confidenoe in the results of the fuU disoussion 
which their report is sure to meet with. 

In several of these schools great ohanges are waitteđ in 
matters of detail. In several of them there are great abuses. 
In two, Harrow and Rugby, there are, as far as I know, no 
abuses at ali, and if it be granted that the oourse of study now 
pursued at these two schools is right, and not, as I think, in 
many respects radioallj wrong, then they are quite admirable 
institutions. This, however, is neither the time nor the plaoe 
for discnssing theories of education, and I will only allude 
in passing to one circumstance which seems to me yery oon- 
solatory to ali friends of progrees. This very inquiiy, which 
is now granted with hardly a dissentient voiee, was resisteđ 
most furiou8ly only forty-three years ago. The QHarterly 
HevietCf for example, spoke of Dr. Goodall of Eton having 
been subjeoted to examination by Mr. Brougham's committee, 
as if it had been a prof anation of the holiest things, and quoted 
the lines — 

Thus England's monarch onee uncovered sat, 
While Brađ8haw bullied in a broad-brimmed hat. 

lAt Elgin, Septemher 18M, 1861.] 

TIIE ENGLI8H PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1864. 

Such are the principal points which are brought out in the 
Commissioners' General Report ; but bef ore I pafls to notice 
some of the more important suggestions which they make 
with regard to the several schools which have come under 
their review, I may be allowed to quote the passage in which 
they Bum up their general impressions of the system : — 

♦* It is not eft«y to estimate the degree in which the English people are 
indebted to these schools for the quaHtie8 on which they piqQe themselves 
most,— for their capacity to govem others and control themselvee, their apti- 
tude for combining freedom with order, their public špirit, their vigonr and 
manliness of character, their strong but not slavish respect for public opinion, 
iheir love for healthy spoits and ezerdse. These schools have been the chief 
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nnrseries of our statesmen; in them and in Bchools modelled after them, 
inen of ali the A'ariotis clasaes that make up Engliah 8ociety, destined for 
ev&rj profession and career, kave been brought up on a footing of socia^ 
equality, and have oontracted the most enduring frlendahips, and some of the 
ruling habits ol their lives; and thej had, perhaps, the largest ithare in 
moulding the character of an EngUsh gentleman. The sjstem, like other 
8y8teniB, has its blots and imperf ectiona ; there have been times vhen it vas 
at once too ]ax and too severe, — severe in pnnishments, but lax in superin- 
tendence and prevention ; it has permitted, if not encouraged, some rough- 
ness, tyranny, and license ; but these def ects have not senouslj maired its 
whoIe8ome operation, and it appears to have graduall^ purged itself from 
them in a remarkable degree. Its growth, no doubt, is largely due to those 
very qaalitieB in our national character which it has itself contributed to 
form ; but justice bids us add that it is due likewiM to the wi8e munificence 
which founded the institutions uĐder who8e shelter it has been enabled to 
take root, and to the good sense, temper, and ability of the men by whom, 
during successive generations, they have been govemed/' 

This is true, but there is another and a sadđer siđe to the 

pioture. Go baok fiftj years, and read Sydney Smith's 

articles in the early numbers of the Edinburgh. What are 

the most important reoommendations of this report but an 

eoho of his words to whioh so f ew listened P But his doohines 

were not new dootrines. Tou will find them in LookeV 

treatise on education. Tou will find them further back still 

in Milton's noble paper. Nay, some of them you will find 

even in the writing8 of Ascham. If our fathers had only 

listened to those great men, what a wa8te of power would 

have been saved, and how much further advanced in ali true 

dvilisation this England of ours would have been. 

[^House of Commom, May 6tky 1864.] 

ETON. 

Make these schools in eveij respect what they should be ; 
improve your universities proportionably, and the demand 
to enter suoh a school as Eton will beoome so great that you 
will be able to diotate what oonditions you please. Tou will be 
able, for instance, to say that you do not care to receive any 
one who đoes not come to be prepared for the univer8ity, and 
you will be able to decline modifying what you have delibe- 
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ratelj deteirmined to be the best Bjstem of training f or the 
mind, in def erenoe to the requireinents of this or that oom- 
petitive exammation. Make Eton what it ought to be, and it 
will be a scliool not only f or England, but, within twenty 
jears, for the upper classes of the inrhole of Europe. 

[As abwe.'\ 

MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 

The Commisfiioners saj that the people of Shrew8bury 
fihould tum their attention rather to creating a goođ proprie- 
tajy sohool in the town than to making the preaent sohool 
fulfil the purpose of an institution for giving what is looselj 
oailed middle-class eduoation. The demand, however, for 
that kind of eduoation throughout the oountrj is beooming so 
loud that I think we must detennine ere long to break up 
and remodel our utterly ineffident net-work of endowed 
Bchools. In the year 1861, when I first proposed a Commia- 
eion to inquire into the higher school eduoation to the then 
Home Secretarj, I oontemplated a Commission which shoulđ 
inquire at onoe into the public schools and the grammar 
sohools. Sir George Lewis wisely, however, thought that 
ihat wa8 too large a soheme. I trust, however, that the 
Government will not lose sight of the truth that thirty good 
sohools for the midđle daases dotted over the face of England 
would be an enormous boon to them, and would do five times 
more to advanoe eduoation than ali the second and third-rate 
granmiar schools put together. We have not on this side of 
the channel oommitted the f olly whioh Burke so well exposeđ 
in the case of our neighbours, when they swept away the 
splendid f oundations of media&val munificenoe ; but we oer- 
tainly in many oases by groes negleot do our best to make 
them as useless as possible. 

And now, Sir, I have but one worđ more. Throughout 
I have wi6hed to address myself to those who think that the 
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ConmiiBsionerB have gone too far, rather than to those who 
think that they have not gone far enough ; and yet I know 
that there will be many who f eel this, and who will saj that 
the report would be lesa f avourable if it had been drawn up 
bj lesa friendlj hands; for let it not be forgotten, the lion 
has been for onoe painted by himself . To those, however, 
I would Bay, that ali times in England belong more or lesa to 
the men of half measures, and of oompromises ; but this time, 
perhaps, even more than most other times. Perhaps, howeYer, 
in educational matters, and not in them alone, we are 
approaohing the end of an epnch. A more logioal and oonse- 
quent generation will, I trust, carry ref orm f arther when we 
have orumbled into dust. Sir, I beg to move the resolution 
whioh stands in my name. 

\_As aboveJ] 

NEW GOVERNINO BODIES FOR THE ENGLI8H PUBLIC 
8CH00LS. 

The strong expres8ion of opinion whiGh f ollowed the pub- 
lioation of the Eeport of the Commission upon the English 
publio sohools will, I trust, embolden the Government to 
bring in a Bili upon this subject, applying a remedy whiQh 
fihall be not wholly inadequate to the greatness of the exi- 
genoy. To do so will require some oourage, because there is 
no subject on whioh the rank and file of the Conservative 
party is so imreasonable. I 8ay the rank and file, beoause 
it is quite otherwise with some of the leaders, — ^with Sir 
Stafford Northoote, for example. I need not say, however, 
that legislation oan do but Httle in such a matter as this. 
The great ohange, the revolution whioh is absolutely neoes- 
Bary, if these institutions, ^hich are not only important in 
themselves, but still more important as fixing indireotly the 
standard of the higher eduoation from the Land's End to 
Cape Wrath, are to share in the progress of the age, must be 
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aooomplished by a slower prooess, by the influenoe of Gommon 
sense upon the minđB of parents, and bj the exertions of the 
iiew goveming bodies whioh Parliament, if it does its dutj as 
well as the Commissioiiers haTe done theirs, will next jear 
call into ezistenoe. \_At Elgin^ Oetober 21thy 1864.] 

EDUCATIONAL AND OTHEE CHARITIES, 1864. 

The astoimding abuses in the administration of oharities, 
which were revealed to the publio in the report of the Com- 
mission over whioh the late Duke of NewoaBtle presided, have 
led as yet to very little aotion on the part of Government, 
although no one can doubt, after Mr. Gladstone's magnificent 
speech* of last year, that there is one man at least in the 
Cabinet who is prepared to lay the axe to the root of the evil. 

Very po88ibly Ministers may wait tili the new Commission 
upon middle-class sohools shall have completed its labours. 
When I oalled the attention of the House, on the llth of 
June 1863, to the abuses in the administration of funds for 
educational and other purpose8, amounting in the aggregate 
to one-and-a-half million per annum, I harđly ventured to 
hope that we should have a Commission to inquire into 
middle-class schools so soon. \_A8 above,'] 

CLASSICAL IDEAS. 

The aim of ali reasonable classioal teaching should be to 
conmiunioate to the pupil, in the shorteet possible time, and 
in the way moet likely powerfully to arrest his attention, the 
greatest number of essentially classioal ideas. 

In a world where art is so long and time so short, where so 
much is desirable to be known, and in which there is so much 
which it is painful or even dangerous not to know, one would 
fancy that the first objeot of every eduoationist ought to be to 

* On the tazation of Charities. 
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make leaming as ea8y as possible. To eveij shrine of 
Knovledge theie should surelj be a royal road, if the nature 
of the ground to be traverseđ admits of it. Tet this is as far 
as possible from being the prevailing view ; nay, there are 
men to be found, and eminent men too, who will teli you 
that thej value this or that studj simply and solely beoause 
it is difficult. I remember hearing the headmaster of one of 
the greatest English schools say this of Greek. He cared 
nothing for anything that Oreek books oontained. He 
soouted the idea of attempting to make the acquisition of 
Gh'eek more easy to his pupils. '^ Meal, meal, and not the 
mili," oried the wise German ; but my friend and ali the race 
which he represents would reverse that prayer. 

So far am I from believing that the great argtmient in 
f avour of classioal studies is their difficidty, that I think that 
argument tells quite the other way, and that, if it were not 
outweighed by stronger arg^uments, it would be decisive 
against their remaining an integral part of the higher educa- 
tion. The whole debate seems to me to tum upon the 
answer to be given to these two questions : first, is the train- 
ing to be derived from classical studies different in kind 
from any whioh is to be obtained from other studies P and 
8econdly, if so, is it worth the saorifiees that must be made 
for it P To both these questions I unhesitatingly reply in the 
afiirmative. 

The Hght that oomes to us from the ordinary interoourse 
of society, from almost ali foreign travel, from ali modem 
literature, is the light of Christian dvUisation oolored now 
by a Teutonio, now by a Bomanoe, now by a Slavonio 
medium, but stiU essentially the same. The light that oomes 
to us from classical literature is altogether dižEerent. The 
one cannot supply the place of the other. 

If I wished to bring home in a f ew moments to the mind 
of any one the wide difference between the two sets of 
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impressions whioh oome to us from mterooiirse with the anoient 
and the modem mind, I would ask him to take one of some 
fiftj walks that might be taken round the basin of the 
Mediterranean. Let any one, for example, after gazing OTer 
the Boman Forum and filling his imagination with ali the 
ideas that that spot calls up, climb the short asoent of '* that 
famous hillock " on whiGh onoe stood the shrine of Capitoline 
Jove. A few moments would bring him to the muoh- 
renowned chamber where the Faim of Praxiteles stands in 
etemal youth, where the Amazon grasps her arrow, where the 
Antmoiis embodies in marble the highest oonoeption of manly 
beautj, where the Ghladiator sinks upon his hand, '* butchered 
to make a Roman holidaj." There let him pause, and then, 
passing to the window of that ohamber, let him look into the 
oonrt below, and see that famous horse of bronze, the admir- 
ation cf so manj artists, on which sits the flower and orown 
of ali heathen virtue, the noblest ruler that earth has ever 
seen, — ^the incomparable Marcus Aurelius. In ali the vast 
cirole of ideas which those f ew minutes would call up, there 
"would not be one that wa8 not utterly different from ali that 
are to be found outside the cirole of the olassics, and the 
modem workB that have been directlj inspired by them, and 
of ali the cirole there are but verjr f ew that humanitj ooulđ 
afford to let die. 

[First Rectorial Ađdress at Aberdeen^ 1867.] 

GENERAL ADVICE TO SCOTTISH STUDENTS. 

And now, in conclusion, I have one word to say to you ali, 
not as students of this or that Facultj, but as Soottish 
students. Keep jour yiew of the world and its afiEairs wide 
and clear. Gorrect, bj oonverse with many men if you can, 
bj oonverse with manj books, if that is impossible, our 
national tendencj to will intenselj what W6 will at ali, which 
leads us but too often to attach too much importanoe to 
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trifles. Weloome kiiowleđge and enlightenment from what- 
ever quarter they oome : from Englanđ, — she is wedđed to us 
in an equal marriage ; from the oontinent,— our countij wa8 
a member of the European oommonwealth bef ore it formed a 
portion of the United Kingdom. Our national form of 
Protestantism was east in the mould of Holland and of 
Switzerland ; our Chief Court of Law was oopied from the 
Parliament of Pariš. The prototjpes of our national archi- 
tectnre are to be sought for over the sea in Ghiienne or 
Poitou ; naj, the very oustom in virtue of which I have the 
honor to štand bef ore yon this day leads us baok through 
Louvain to that ancient Law-8ohool at the foot of the 
Apennines^ whioh grew into the Universitj of Bologna. Ali 
that is most distinctive in us oomes from the f act that our 
originallj oomposite nationalitj has been exposed to the 
influence of manj and varied currents of oiroumstanoe and 
opinion. Let us hold fast to our great traditions, and try to 
differ from England, not as some would have us dižEer, hj 
exaggerating whateyer is narrow and insular in English 
institutions or habits, but bj keeping our eyes fixed more 
steadilj than our neighbours do, on the forward march of 
European progress. Let us resolve that whether England 
does or does not oontinue to abuse her inoomparable f ounda- 
tions, we, at least, shaU not be satisfied if our schools anđ 
universities, poor and humble by oomparison, do not follow 
olose upon the heels of Heidelberg or the CoUćge de France. 
There is no doubt that, from one oause or another, this remote 
region obtained, in the sixteenth oentury, a reputation 
throughout Europe quite disproportioned to its actual power. 
That reputation it has never wholl7 lost. *' If it had pleaseđ 
the Almight7," a đistinguished Frenchman onoe remarkeđ 
to me, ^* to oreate not two, but t'ventj millions of Sootohmen, 
they would have oonquered the world ! " " Noblesse obltge,** 
and we shall be but unworthy inheritors of a great anđ 
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stirring historj, if we do not do something to deserve the 
fame whiGh has oome to us merelj bj descent. [^« above,^ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ABEBDEEN. 
The two mottoes most doselj connected with this great 
institution seem to me ouriouslj well oaloulated to be stars by 
which you may steer. " The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of ^isdom '^ will remind you of the špirit of reverenoe in 
whieh you should f orm your opinions ; while the defiant, 
" They say I — what 8ay they P — let them say !" of the Earls 
Marischal will remind you of the small regard whioh you 
need pay to the dicta of men as fallible as yourselYes, or to 
the growl of unintelligent prejudice. \_A8 above.'] 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Many eminent men have been declaring that England is 
faliing behind other nations in the industrial raoe, and that 
a better and more ertended teohnioal eduoation has become a 
neoessity. Ali attempts, hovever, to give a good technical 
eduoation will break down, if we do not imitate Switzerland 
and 6ermany in creating a really good system of elementary 
and middle-olass eduoation. That is the soil in which 
teohnioal eduoation must grow, and at present that soil is 
wofully thin in many plaoes. 
\PreBidential Address to the EconomiCj 8fc.y Section of the 

British AsBodation at Dundee^ 1867.] 

COMPULSORT EDUCATION IN 8C0TLAND. 
I am distinotly in f avour of oompulsory eduoation ; but it is 
idle to talk of Gompulsory eduoation tili you have effioient 
sohools where the whole of the more neoessitous part of the 
population may be eduoated, together with a strong publio 
opinion in f avour of a oompulsoiy eduoation. But if elemen- 
taiy eduoation were imiversal from Beaohy Head to Thurso, 
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as I trust it maj be before the jear 1900, this nation woiilđ 
still be but poorlj furnislied forth if she aspires to lead 
European civilisatioii. Oiir seoondarj eđuoation is still,-— 
allowmgy of Gourse, for some oonspiouous exceptions, — a 
tangleđ ehaotic mass, the domain of absuidities and abuses. 
Ali this requires amendment, and several sjmptomis give 
new hope that that amendment is coming. I would point, 
amongst others, to the reforms latelj effected and being 
effected at Harrow; to the reoent unanimons resolution 
passed bj the British Association in f avour of the introduo- 
tion of scienoe into schools ; and to the increasing number of 
articles in the periodioal press dealing with this important 
subjeot. lAt Elgin, 1867.] 

NATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1868. 

If the question of the Irish Establishment might well 
have been deoided bj the old Gonstituenoies> it is hardlj so 
with the question of Education. Sinoe 1858, four Boyal 
Commissions, the first appointed at the suggestion of Sir 
John Pakington, the second at my own, the third and fourth 
appointed as supplements to the other two, have oollected 
a bodj of inf oimation with regard to the educational state 
and requirement8 of Ghreat Britain, whioh is, I think, without 
a parallel. Its eflTect upon public opinion has been veij great, 
and many things are now possible whioh were qnite hopeless 
ten jears ago. Now, then, is the time to set about the 
revision of our system, or rather no-system, of primary, 
seoondary, and higher instruotion, in a oomprehensive, 
unsectarian, and national špirit. 

lElection AdđresSj August 29«, 1868.] 

ET QUID VOLO NISI UT ARDEAT. 

Many of you are aware that in the autumn of 1868, I 
thought it right to propose some changes in the examination 
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for the Bursaries^ of wliiobi this tuuTersitj poesesses so large 
a number. It was inevitable that mj proposal should give 
rise to muoh oontroversj. I knew it would do sa I wiflh6d 
it might do so, for et quid rolo nisi ut ardeat must be the motto 
of everj man who attempts to ohange the old order in the 
Churches or the Sohools. 

After a veiy prettj quarrel, whioh 8howed that the per^^ 
fervidum ingenium still boils and bubbles iu some of the 
suooessors of Đempster, ali has ended prettj muoh as I 
hoped and desired. 

[^Second Rectorial AddresB at Aberđeen^ 1870.] 

THE CRAMMERS. 

The best of the much-abused orammers are nothing more 
and nothing less than skilf ul teaohers ; whereas too many 
of the teaohers at some of our most highl7-endowed and 
most fashionable publio sohools are, I fear, lamentablj bad 
teaohers. 

Nothing, in faot, as I have said elsewhere, is more disheart* 
eniug than the way in whioh the efforts of my friend, Sir 
John Lubbook here,* and of manj other of the most promi- 
nent men of the daj, to make the great sohools of Englanđ 
what thej should be, break down before the vis inertuB of 
these institutions. 

And so I say to ali parents and guarđians whom mj voioe 
oan reach ; don't believe one word you hear in disparagement 
of the teaohing of these unfortunate orammers. When the 
sohools oan teach, I don't say as well, but pretty nearlj as 
well, they will đisappear and not tili then. Meantime, send 
your ohildren to the men who make them sucoeed in their 
examinations, and be thankful that you have so good a test 
as these examinations supply. \_At Elgin^ May 1876.] 

* He wa8 present. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION— WHAT IS ITS OBJBCT. 
Wliat should be the object kept in yiew in ali general 
eduoationP To enaUe, I ahould replj, the person edu- 
eated to make the most of his (»r her life. How is any 
man or womaii to make the most of his or her lifeP 
First, bj developing ali his or her faonlties to the uttermost ; 
seoondl j, hj endeavouring to do as muoh good as possible to 
his or her f ellow*Greature8 ; thirdljr, by endeavouring to get 
as much enjojment as is oompatible with attention to these 
two objeots. How is edaoation to help him or her to do 
these things where there are no limitations of povertj or 
grieTouslj defieient natural powers to oomplioate the problem P 
First, bj f orming a sound mind in a sound body ; seoondly, 
bj good training of oharaoter; thirđlj, bj shoving some- 
ihing of the oontents, and leaving with the person eduoated, 
when that eduoation is done, the key of the treasure-house of 
sdenoe, the key of the treasure»hoiise of literature, the key 
of the treasure-house of natural beautj, and the kej of the 
treasure-house of art. How mueh of this is aooomplished, — 
or attempted now in the oase even of those who ean have 
ali the ohances P I f ear toij little. 

lAddres8 at SL Marifz Medical CoUege^ June 1875,] 

SARTH ENOWLEDOE. 
Paramount amongst the studies whioh should go to 
make up a general eduoation in this oountrj is a studj f or 
whioh, strange to saj, we, who need it most^ have not even 
a name — ^the study whioh the countijmen of Oarl lUtter oall, 
compendioualjr, JS're^E^fufe,— -earth knowledge, — but whioh W6 
are obliged to desoribe, very dumsily and verj imperf eotlj, 
as phjsieal and political geography. Of ali subjeots, this is 
surelj the one best fitted to train the youth of the great 
oosmopolitan power. There is not a singlo eleotor in this 
countij whose vote may not at any moment 0eiioudy aff eot 

Q 
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ihe destinieB ot millions and millions of men soattered aS 
over the woTld; wlule there is absolutelj no end to the 
careerB that are open to EngUfihmen who8e natural love 
of enterprise b guided bj a knowledge of the f aots of the 
world. The one thing that you can, as things now are, 
ahnost alway8 predioate about anj Englishman famous in 
the State is, that he has had what is, to mj mind, veij 
erroneouslj oalled a good olassical education — ^a olassioal 
eduoation, that is, of the old-f asfaioned English type. I think 
that the time is ooming when the one thing that jon will 
be safelj able to predioate about everj Englishman famous 
in the State is, that he has had a verj large and thorough 
training in earth-knowledge, begnn in childhood bj an 
intelligent studj of his own immediate parish or district, 
and oontumed, partlj bgr books and parfclj bj travel, tiU 
he has the kind of command of this grand and truly manlj 
sabjeot whioh Canning had of the elegances of Latin soholar- 
ship. We must assign, of oourse, a verj large part to the 
passions and to the mistaken reasoning of men in bringing 
about injudicious politioal action; but I think we must 
assign even a larger part to mere ignorance — to want of 
knowledge of the faots of the world. Take two events of 
our own daj — ^the Indian Mutinj and the Franoo-Gherman 
"VVar. "VVill any one maintain that either of these events 
would bave taken plaoe if the people who brought them 
about had known those facts of the world which it most con- 
oemed them to know P Hardlj anj one in Franoe had the 
faintest idea of the militaij strength of Geimanj. Hardlj 
any one in Franoe knew how much more poweifnl was the 
Chiman passion f or unitj than the oounterf orce of provin- 
oial jealousies and djnastio intrigues. Hardlj anj of the 
persons who joined their fortunes with the first leaders of the 
mutinj had the faintest idea what the real power of England 
was. Thej thought that thej had onlj to kili ali the 
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EngliBhmen in India to give them oommand of the oountrj, 

and were utterlj astoimded wh6n the sea began — ^to use their 

own expre8sion — ^to vomit up troops ali round their ooaet, 

What is true of these two events is true of almoet every 

great politioal blimder reoorded in hifitoij, and although I 

am as far as possible from maintaining that, bj making a 

wide knowledge of the f aots of the world a leading f eature of 

general eduoation, we should eliminate the oauses of nnwiBe 

politioal aotion, we should unquestionabl7 verj muoh diminish 

their number. It is possible that I maj be led to attaoh too 

muoh importanoe to this stndj as a part of the education 

of Englishmen generallj, from seeing daily and hourlj the 

evil that comes from the want of it in publio affairs. But 

I do not think so. I think there is no studj that would 

better call ont ali that is best in Englishmen, or enrioh so 

muoh our ordinary interoourse, extending its benefits far 

away into subjeots whioh seem at first sight very remete, 

It wa8 not withont good reason that, under a picture of 

Carl Eitter, they put the two lines of the poet — 

Woalđ8*t thou advanoe into the Infinite P 
Gk> into the Finite upon ali aides. 

\_Addre88 at St. ilarg^B Medieal School^ Jum 1875.] 

THE OXFORD PR0FE8S0RIATE AS IT SHOULD BE. 

It is to the last degree đisgraoef ul that at suoh a universitj 
as Oxf ord anj braneh of human knowledge which is reoog- 
nised by the other great universities of the world should -not 
be taught, exoepting always branches of leaming which have 
merely a local importanoe, or whioh there is some good 
reason for not teaohing, —as for instanoe, from there being 
a plaoe in the immediate neighbourhood where they are 
speoially well taught. Why should Oxford strike her flag to 
Berlin or Heidelberg, or any other tmiversiij on the faoe of 
the earth P Are they rioher than she P Are they more digni« 
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fieđ than Bhe P Hare thej to minister to a nation whioh haff 
more world-wide intereBts than ours P A noble lord reoentlj 
used as an iUustration of ufieless ProfessorBhips — ^Profesaor- 
fihips of Chinese and SlaTonio. Sir, it Beems to me diffioult 
to speak with snffioient shame of a nation whioh has our 
position in Asia not having had, tili the other daj, a Prof es- 
BOTship of Chinese in the wealthie8t of its nniversitieB. Did 
the noble lord forget that Ghina is inhabited bj some 
three hnndred and eiztj millions of men P That she has the 
ddest and most eztraordinaij civUisation in the world ; that 
we have oommeroial relations with her of great importanoe ; 
and that a ohange that might at anj time oome about in the 
policj of that ooontrj might inorease these relations quit& 
enormouslj. Is there anj one who has giren attention ta 
the subjeot, who will deny that it is possible that withi]i 
the next fiftj jears, the Chinese raoe maj be plajing a part 
of firet-rate importance in the worldP 80 mueh for the 
direct importance of Chinese ; but is that ali P Just listen to* 
what one of the leading philologists in Oxf ord sajs on thi» 
Tery subjeot : 

" The importance of Chinese," says Mr. Sayoe, *^ to the 
Boienoe of language neeđ not be pointed out, nor the mass of 
Uterature desoribed which its studj has called f orth ; and yet 
ihose only who have devoted their attention to the science of 
language can have anj idea of the losa oooasioned to it at 
Oxforđi bj the absence there (rf a Chair of Chinese. How 
much would not the Oxford students of language have givoR 
for an opportunitj of questioning and Ustening to a Prof es* 
Bor of Chinese, whom it has been left to the f arHaightednes^ 
of some liverpool merc^ants to odi to the umversitj." 

And Slavonio.. I ovULj vish that W6 had had for manj 
jears baok Prof essondiips of more than one of the Slavonie 
languages. Perhaps, if we had had them, the present difficol- 
ties in the East would not be so perplezing as thej are. I 
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entreat aiiy one to whom suoh a remark maj appear strange 
to tum to the oolleoted workB of one of the most brilliant and 
gifted of English soholais — the late Lord Strangf ord, a most 
devoted son of Oiford — and read the masterlj, the admirable 
paper entitled ^' Chaos/' whioh deals with this veij subjeot. 
People, who talk as the noble lord talked, have surelj not 
the faintest idea, either of the Tastneas of the field over 
whioh human knowledge eztends, or of what other nations 
are doing in oultivating that field. Some time ago Ftofessor 
Maz Miiller was asked what Chairs ahould be founded in 
Oxford in conneotion with his own subjeot. To this question 
he replied, inter aUa^ as f ollow8 : — 

*' If it were wished to establish at Oxford a real Sohool of 
Gomparative Philology, the f ollowing Prof essorsbips would be 
necessarj : — (1) a Profeesorship of the Teutonio languages ; 
(2) a Ptofessorship of the Geltio languages ; (3) a Professor- 
ship of the Neo-Latin languages ; (4) a Professorship of the 
Semitic languages independent of the Professorship of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Esegesis ; (5) a Professorship of 
Persian, induding Zend ; (6) a Professorship of the language 
and antiquities of Egjpt; (7) a Professorship of Chinese^ 
ooupled, if possible, with Tartario and Mongolio." [^Laugh- 
ter."] Honorable members laugh, and yery naturaUj ; but we 
are dealing with universitj afihirs^ and we must introduoe 
words and subjeots verj unfamiliar to our usual debates. 
Mr. Max Miiller goes on to observe : 

^' Suoh a staff, though it may seem large, esists in almost 
everj university in Franoe, Germanjr, and even Bussia, the 
Frofessor being expeoteđ not only to teaoh and prepare 
pupils for examination, but to inspire them with a love of 
speoial subjects, to oarrj on the work handed down by 
f ormer generations, and to inorease as much as possible the 
inherited eapital of knowledge by means of original 
researoh." 
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Now, I beg the House to oonsider this statement. It 
Bounds strange to us, but if other great nations aot thus, 
oan it be 80 verj unreasonable P Mr. Max Miiller prooeeds 
to saj: 

'^ Considering the peouliar duties whioh England bas un- 
dertaken to fulfil iu India, a Frofessorship of the Neo- 
Sansoritio hnguages (Bengali^ Hindustani, Mahratti, &o.,) 
and of the Dravidian languages (Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, 
&o.,) would likewi8e seem to be required in the first univer- 
sity of the Englifih Empire." 

The iion-existenoe at Oxford of anj adequate representa- 
tion of the various branches of knowledge whioh are 
speoiallj Indian is surelj one of the veij strangest 
phenomena observable in Europe. There died the other daj 
a great Fersian Boholar who had made bis fame in a land not 
his own> If an English student wanted to attend the 
leotures of M. Jules Mobi, whither had be to go — ^to an 
English universitjP No, to the CoUćge de Franoe. Tet, 
what interests bas Franoe in Fersia, or Fersian, at ali oom- 
parable to ours P The noble lord, the Under Secretary f or 
India, will oorreot me if I am wrong when I saj that the 
deoaj of Fersian leaming amongst Indian offioers is a 
serious practieal inoonvenience — ^an inoonvenienoe wbich bas 
attracted the attention of Government, and to wbiob it is not 
easy to apply a remedy. Quite reoentlj several of the 
Indian languages bave beoome reoognised at Ozford; but I 
remember Tvhen there wa8 not even a teaober of Hindustani ; 
and, to tbis hour, if any one wants to bave a notion of what 
is doing in current Indian literature, he nmst tum again to 
the Oolldge de Franoe and read the annual statement of one 
of its Professors— M. Guroin de Tassy. Let any one who 
oares f or the good name of Ozf ord look at what the Oriental- 
ists bave done sinoe the days of Sir William Jones, and tben 
ooimt up wbat share Ozf ord bas had in that splendid page of 
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human histoij. It is getting late, but it is not jet too late. 
f or her Btill to take her part. Can the present generation of 
lier children really wi8h that her historiaas in the end of the 
next oentmj shall not have a verj different tale to teli from 
what could be told of her now P TlVTiat ahould we think of • 
anj other nation wliiclL had suoh an appanage as India and 
did not reoognise it in its greatest national universitj P Do 
the Đutch at Lejden ignore their Ecustem poBsessions P Verj 
far from it. The mere f aot that Hailejburj wa8 oreated far 
awa7 from either Oxford or Gambridge speaks volumes as to 
the melanoholj state in which thej were in those dajs. 

\^Eouae of Comfnom, July Qth, 1876.] 

EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

In the view, then, — ^the unanimous view of the Commia- 
sioners, — the things most wanted in Bootland are better 
8eoondary schools, teohnioal schools, and a means bj which 
deserving boys of the very poorest class can rise step by step, 
80 as to have, if their abilities, applioation, and good oonduot 
make them worth7 of it, the yery best eduoation that their 
oountrj affords. To provide that appears to me the truest 
oharitj, and if the least f ortunate classes of this oountij knew 
their own interests, thej would never rest tili thej were able 
to saj, Sootland is a land in whioh there is a self-aotihg 
machinerj bj which the ohild of the poorest labourer is 
eertain, if he is remarkably gifted, to have as good an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a first-rate eduoation, so f ar as that can 
be got within the bounds of Sootland, as the son of the. 
greatest nobleman. And when thej are able to saj this, thej 
should not rest until thej are able to add: And further, 
there is at our Sootch Universities a self-acting maohineij hj 
whioh the jouths of the greatest premise are sent f orth to 
gather in the universities of other lands the veij best fruits 
of leaming which these afford, with no other obligation than 
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to give on tlieir retum, tmder proper regulations, one or more 
oourses of leotures at bome. 

Do not miBoonoeive me. I know that even if eveiy penny to 
whioh the reoommendationB of the Gommifisioners applj were 
nBed 60 88 to obtain the maximmn of good whioh it ought to 
produoe, we should not jet bave enough to make the educa- 
tion of Sootland what it ought to be, bnt we riiould bave, by 
making tbeee fonds do tbe veij best tbej oould fen: us, vastlj 
improved it, and exoited so muob publio attention on tbe 
Bubject tbat we sbould be quite certain to get, in a very few 
jeors, ali tbe monej we wanted. 

I know we need more monej, but, at tbe same time, it 
sbould not be f orgotten tbat we have more monej applicable 
striotlj to seoondarj eduoation in Sootland tban our 
neigbbours bejond tbe Tweed. Mr. Sellar, wbo bas given so 
muob attention to Sootdi eduoation, in a note to bis exoeIlent 
pampblet, latelj publisbed by Meesrs. Blaokwood, observes : 
**From a Farliamentarj Betum issued reoentlj, it appears 
tbat (excluding tbe revenues of tbe nine publio sobools, and 
tbe small endowments under £100 a-jear, wbiob are dealt 
witb bj seotion 3 of tbe Endowed Scbools Act of 1873, and 
wbiob are of little value,) tbe annual amount of educational 
endowments for scbools, not universities in England and 
Wale6, 1 understand, is £596,493, or ratber over ^\d, a-bead 
on a popidation of 22,712,266. Tbe annual value of tbe 
Soottisb endowment is, in round numbers, £175,000, wbicb 
on a popidation of 3,360,018, is, as nearlj as possible, 1«. Q\d. 
per bead. 

Wbat a prodigious step forward we sbould make if we 
oould onlj applj wisely tbe funds wbiob are being unwisely 
applied in most of tbe great bospitab around Edinburgb. I 
vili not dwell upon tbis part of tbe subjeot, beoause I tbink 
tbat tbe opinion of people in Sootland, wbo are not direotly 
oonneoted witb tbe management of tbese institutions, is pretty 
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well wliat I woidd wiBh it to be. But we Bhould soon get 
the additional monej we waiited. As I pointed out in the 
Hoiifie of CommonB last Bummer, we have ocrne to a time 
vfhea great wealth has beoome eo oonmion that it no longer 
by itself gives, as it used to do, great personal importanoe to 
its possessor. In the last oentuij, when an Indian Nabob 
retnmed with wliat was then oonsidered a vast f ortiine, and 
what would now be oonsidered a moderate oompetenoe, he 
bought boronghs, but in these dajs no man, hoTvever rioh, oan 
do that He may oorrupt a single borough, and get in f or it, 
if he is fortunate enough to esoape from the meshes of the 
law, but he oannot beoome a borough proprietor of the good 
old kind. Wealth is oeasing — ^in short, more and more to be 
able to buj direct poUtical poicer. Then, again, it is beooming 
more and more diffioult for a new man, howeyer rieh, to buj 
up great tracts of oountij, and so obtain indireot poUtical 
poioer. Further, there is less and less to be done in the way 
of getting distinction by any amount of coUecting. A man maj 
spend tens of thousands in works of art now-a-days without 
ever belng heard of out of his oivn neighbourhood beyond the 
limits of the auetion rooms. It is onlj at distant intervala 
that anj one gets suoh a ohanoe as ooourred last summer, and 
^ is able to oonneot his name with a great historioal ooUeotion 
like the Marlborough Gems. Lastlj, wealth taken bj itself 
has TvhoUj oeased to buj aodal auccess. A man who has onlj 
wealth may build a palaoe and fill it with ali the treasures 
of Aladdin mthout its helping him at ali in that way. 

How, then, is the new wealth of the oountij to find an 
outlet ? how Ib it to buy that distinction for its pcssessors of 
whioh they are naturally and rightly ambiticus ? How, exoept 
by enabling them to sustain the part of great dtizens, by 
enabling them to be oonspiouous for the things they have 
done for their oountry at large. A man of wealth who 
wi8hes to get into Parliament sometimes begins operations by 
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giving a stun of monej f or some publio purpoae in a manu- 
faoturing tQwn. He does a g^od deeđ, and that good deeđ 
verj likely effeots its objeot, and oauses him to be sent into 
Parliament as a benef aotor to the plaoe. But when he gets 
into Parliament what good does it do himP He is one 
amongst many imobserved, and nearlj unknown ; but sup- 
posing the same man devoted his monej to doing some great 
deed whioh would oatoh the eje of the whole oountij, as to 
whioh ali the best men in the oountrj would saj, ** this was 
the verj thing whioh should have been done ; it is the power 
to do suoh things as this that makes vast wealth a blessing to 
its possessor;" ^ould not suoh a mantake a plaoe apart? 
woidd he not be thought of by his oountrjmen as quite as 
great a man in his wa7 as the representatives of the old 
territorial housee who are oonneeted with oiur histoij, and 
would not that kind of personal nobilitj oonf erred hj the 
sufiErage of a grateful people be equal in value to ali but the 
yery highest political suooess. 

But the people I am thinking of do not aspire to the highest 
political suooess. Thej oome too late into politios. I oonf ess 
I often f eel sad to see men drearilj oiroulating through the 
division lobbies, oontent to be mere pawns in the game 
whioh is plajed bj others, when thej oould be so infinitelj 
greater, as well as more useful, bj standing on their own 
individual importanoe and ađministering their wealth for 
noble enđs. 

What I am pointing to has not been verj muoh done for 
a varietj of reasons, but chieflj beoause tili this oenturj so 
few people who were not oalled bj their position to take part 
in politios had anj wealth at ali. I must go back for a 
perf eot illustration to the oase of my friend Herodes Attious, 
whioh I quoted in the House of Commons last year. What 
a good investment of his money he made ! Not only was he 
highly oonsidered in his lif etime, but no intelligent man goes 
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to Bome or Athens now mthout taking off his hat to him, 
although he has been in his grave some 1,700 jears. 

Beque8tB have been far oommoner, of oourse. Just look 
what an enormous amount of good has been done bj one wifle 
bequest of this soit in these three North-Eastem Counties. 
See what Mr. Diok of Forres did. Now, gentlemen, the wa7 
to attraot gifts and bequeBts of this kind is to do the verj best 
with the bequeBt8 we have got. Yoa often hear people saj, 
^' Oh, Farliament mnst not meddle with endowm6nts, beoause, 
if it does, people will not leave their monej for publio 
purpoees." There is no greater mistake. A man who pre- 
sumes to foresee the best wa7 of disposing of his money for 
uncoTinted generations after him is either a religious f anatio, 
who believes that his partioular ohuroh or sect is in the 
possession of ali wisdom, or he is a presiunptaous fool. 
Why, the very man who left the fond, whioh still exists in 
the Gitj of London, for bujing f aggots for the bnming of 
heretios woidd, if he were alive now, wish to put his monej 
to some more amiable use. I know men, and some of the 
wise8t of their generation^ who woiLld not leave a pennj for 
endowment, simplj becanse thej have seen so muoh of the 
misohief arising from unreformed endowment8, whioh has 
gone on before their ejes in England, where there are so 
manj. 

Fray do not understand me to saj that eduoation is the 
<mly great publio good to whioh monej might be devoted bj 
any one who has the noble ambition of being a great dtizen. 
Of oourse, there are ooimtlessothers. The Itcdian, f or 6xample, 
who is, as it is said, going to give £800,000 to Genoa with a 
view to make it onoe more a great oommeroial oitj, does no 
-doubt a useful work, ali the more useful from its being a 
work historioallj justified. I have no belief in eduoation 
being a panaoea for human ills; it is merelj one power 
making for good amongst manj, but historj goes for some- 
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thing. It is ohieflj by the superior education of its humbler 

^laases that Sootlaiid has hitherto proepered, In hoc aigno 

tnctmus. It ifi by this that we have been enabled to send 

f orth yoimg men wko have filleđ plaoes of honor and diffi- 

eultj in ali lands, and have retumed eo often to spend their 

hard-eamed wealth in improving the barren soil of their native 

ooTintij, or in endowing it with institutiong whioh, if well 

managed and adapted from time to time to the ciroumstanoes 

of the age, maj, in their tum, send f orth other young men to 

go and do likewise; and I think that, in wiBhing in this 

manner to štand on the old paths, to give to Sootland the best 

nineteenth oentnrj eduoation, as the men of the Bef ormation 

period wi8hed to give it the best sizteenth oentuij education, 

I deserve the sjmpathj as well of enlightened Conservatives 

as of aU real liberals. 

lAt Elgin, Feb, bth, 1876.] 

EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT IN ENGLAND. 

« • • • 

'When I compare the eduoational endowments of England 
fts they are, with the eduoational endowments of England as 
they might be, I alway8 think of the oontrast of the Pontine 
marshes and oertain portions of the plain of Lombardy. In 
the first of these, the water8, unsoientifioallj distributed, not 
only f ail to benefit, but produoe pestilenoe ; in the second, the 
waters, judioiouslj managed, spread everywhere abundance 
and prosperitj. Or, again, I think of the Valdi Ghiana as it 
^as — ^the opprobrium of Central Italy — and the Valdi Chiana 
as it is — a garden of delight We want some one to do far 
the eduoational water8 of England what Fossombrone did f or 
the wat6rs of TuBoany. We want a Minister of Fublio 
Instruotion as great as William von Humboldt. 
[^Speech at the first public distribution ofprizes in connection toUh 

the Middle'Clase Schoole Corporation^ Bath Street ^ CityRoad,'] 
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THE EDUCATOE AND THE DIAMOND-CTJTTER. 

** The more manj-sideđ, the more original/' said one of the 
msest of men. We ought to imitate the điamond-cutter, in 
turning to the polishing material one surfaoe after another, 
ontil the stone has attained the utmost degree of beautj of 
which it is capable — until, in faot, it has become a perfeotlj- 
cut brilliant. 

Eduoators have in general got no f arther in their art than 
Louifi de Berghem had in his. Louis de Berghem was a 
lapidarj of Bruges, who first in Europe attained to cutting^ 
the diamond at ali, and worked for Charles the Bold. Tho 
best he oould do was to out the '* table diamond/' whioh doe& 
no justioe to the stone, and is, I think, never seen in modem 
European ]ewellery. Later oame others, who invented the 
" rose,*' whioh has the surfaoe out into twent7-f our sides or 
f aoets, while the base remains flat. The ordinary educator 
has never got so far, or nearlj so far as this. StiU less haa 
he attained to the art of cutting the '' brilliant," which haa 
thirt7-two side? or faoets above and twenty-four below the- 
broadest part, and whidi alone does justioe to the most 
exquisite of stones, reflecting the light in ali direotions, beauti* 
f ul itself , and msaking beautiful. There are many stones verjr 
fit for the purposes of life, and some yery fit for ornament, 
which are not diamonds. Primarj eduoation deals with the 
first ; seoondarj education with these and some of the seoond. 
None who are not preoious or semd-preoious stones should be 
Bubmitted to the higher eduoation at ali; but then in the 
human raoe there are, I mainiain, a great manj more pre* 
eious and semi-preoious stones than is usuaUj supposed. The 
sajing that ^^ le tcUent court les rues ^ maj seem a hard one 
out of great oities ; but in the dtđlest oountrjr neighbourhood 
it is not natural abiUtj that is wanting. Even the diamond 
as it oom.es from the grayel is an uglj octahedron enouglu 
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The analogjr b6tw6en the operations of the lapidarj and of 
the eduoator might be oamed a good deal f arther. It would 
be easj, for ezample, to 8how that just as the fonuer had 
sucoeeded in outting stones most exquiflitel7 so that thej 
should bear and transmit some particular impression, long 
ages before he understood to cut stones in the wa7 to show 
their own beauties to most advantage, so the eduoator had 
again and again suoceeded to admiration in getting some 
particular impress cut on the mind. 

From Ljcurgus and his Spartans to Lojola or Liainez and 
the Ghreat Order, the art of educational gem-engraving has 
flourished and produced results oonstantly wonderful and 
often enohanting. Not unfrequentl7 far better results maj 
have been produced bj engraving tihis or that stone as a gem 
than could be produced bj another treatment, but it is not a 
method applicable to the finest stones. The diamond has 
hardlj ever submitted to it, and it becomes rarer and rarer in 
the ascending scale of the harder and more predous stones. 
Sometimes, in the process of cutting, the stone will be f ound 
not a precious stone at ali, or a verj badl7-flawed one. 
Who does not remember the case of Philip Stanhope, to 
whom Chesterfield's letters were addressed P But then aooi- 
dents are inevitable in anj sjetem, and Philip Stanhope — 
submitted to the usual school and coUege routine of his daj — 
would have been far inf erior even to what he tumed out. 
{^Righer and Secondary Education, An Address delivered in 

the Liverpool Institute^ November 8thy 1876.] 

TEACH GREEK AS A MODERN LANGUAGB. 

I cemnot understand, now that the position of Greek in 
education is threatened, whj the heads of the great sohools 
have not the -mt to see that thej would immenselj strengthen 
the position of Oreek in education if thej oould saj to parents 
— ^You are muoh in f ayor of modem languages. Well, now, 
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bj teaching Greek I not onlj give jour son a key to some af 
the finest literature that has ever been composed, but I inorease 
bis effioienoj as a practioal man — a man of tbe world. Tbe 
Ghreeks of tbe Eingdom bave oertainlj made a mess of tbeir 
politioal affaLrs, but tbej bave suoceeded in purifTiiig tbeir 
language, and tbere oan be no doubt tbat tbat language bas 
a verj oonsiderable future in tbe Eastem Mediterranean. 
Abreadj politicians begin to speculate upon obanges in tbe 
Balkan Peninsula, wbiob will one way or otber greatly inereaee 
tbe importanoe of tbe Greeks. You won't bave tbe grande id^e 
realiBed — ^tbat is, a drecon ; but tbe Greeks štand to win a good 
deal wbatever bappens. Tbis very day you migbt speak and 
write tbe Oreek of , saj, Dion Cbrjsostom, and be perfeotlj 
well understood at Atbens, if onlj you pronounced it as tbe 
Ghreeks do ; and by tbe time your son is in middle lif e a 
tborougb aoquaintanoe witb Oreek will be a real advantage, 
f or tbe class of persons wbo are guffioiently eduoated to speak 
tbe language purely is rapidly inoreasing, as it is sure to do 
in a oountry — tbe only one, I believe, in Europe wbere scbool- 
boys like leaming tbeir lessons. [^« above.'] 

A PROFESSOR OF WISE IGNORANCE. 

Tbe line wbicb bounds general education is, after ali, onIy 
an imaginary one. General eduoation sbould only end witb 
lif e ; but men wbo are to be busy witb tbe world*s work will, 
after one or two and twenty, begin to find tbe time tbey oan 
give, in tbe oourse of tbe day, to general eduoation muoh 
sborter tban it iised to be. Still, so great are tbe faoilities 
wbiob modem lif e affords tbat tbose wbo are now just begin- 
ning tbeir general education, witb tbe prospect of baving aU 
the chanc€8y may well bope, if tbey live out tbeir yeaiB and 
retain tbeir energies, not only to know ali tbe most important 
f aots wbicb man bas f ound out about bimself and tbe universe 
of wbicb be f oims paxt, but to bave seen, beard, and read, 
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before thej đie, ali that is best and most beautiful in that 
porfcion of the universe whioh serTes as man's habitation. In 
order to do this thej must from the veij first be oarefullj 
pievented wa8ting their time on seeond and thiid rate things. 
The real use of teaehen, properlj so called, after the ver j 
first jouth has been passed, wouldbe ohiefljto keepuswithin 
the limits of the reallj valnable and exoellent. Not the least 
desirable prof eseor in anj imiversitj would he be who would 
teli us f aithf uUj and wisely fvhat f amous books we had better 
leave on the bookshelves^ what f amous plaoes we need not visit, 
what famous theories are cinders, ashes^ dust. I am not 
aware, howeyer9 that the appointment of so useful a person 
f alls "within even the very extensive power8 whioh are to be 
aoguired by the Universitj Commissioners imder the Act of 
this year. We must be oontent to make manj mistakes, but 
if there onoe arises amongst men and women of the world a 
real demand f or the help neoessarj to suoh an eduoational 
oourse f or their ohildren as I have sketched, there vili be 
f ound persons to supplj the want. 

And is it possible that subh a demand should not ariše P 
Into what oompanj of people, who know the world, does one 
enter without hearing lamentations over the miserable results 
of our present schools, their wonderful power8 of boobjising 
the inferior, their scant suoeess in making muoh of the 
»uperior boy P 

[^ Pleafor a Ratimal Education, 1877.] 

8KETCH OF A GREEK G0T7BSE SUITABLE TO THE BBEVITS^ 
OF HUMAN UFE. 

We will take Greek flrst. The ground-work of the whole 
oourse should be some good short History and G-eography 
of Greeoe. I know none whioh exaotly fulfils ali require- 
ments ; but if I had to put any one through suoh a oourse, 
I would take a good Atlas, Daw8on Tumer's ^' Heads of an 
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with a short Bohool historj, and supplement them 
by seleoted paasages from Grote and Curtius. In the original 
I would read — 



The fiiBt and laat books of the Hlad; 
The sizth book of the Ody88ey ; 
Wright*8 Golden Treasurjof Andent 

Greek Poetry ; 
Thackeray'8 " Anthologia," if there 

exi8ted an edition in print that 

would not try the eyefl ; 
The second book of Herodotus ; 
The Prometh«uB and the Penao, or 
The Agamemnon ; 
The (Edipus Goloneus ; 
The Medea, or 
The BacchaB ; 

The Birdfl or Froge of AriBtophaneB ; 
The flrst, seoond, and seventh books 

of Thncj-dides ; 
The first book of the Anabasis; 
The Phiedo of Plato ; 
The fourth book of Aristotle's Ethics; 



The second book of Aristoile's 

PoUtics ; 
Đemoethenee' Đe Coron& ; 
The first book of Polybius ; 
One or more livee from Plutarch ; 
Eztracts from Lncian ; 
The Manual of Epictetus ; 
The latter part of the book of Isaiah 

(that known as the later Isaiah) 

in the Septuagint ; 
Parts of the Apocr3rpha ; 
The Gospel of St. John ; 
A small volume of selections from 

the Fathers ; and 
A flhort book of estracts from Greek 

literature at đifferent times right 

down to the present jear« 



In translations I would read at least — 



The remainder of the Hiad and 
Ody8sey in Wor8ley and Coning- 
ton ; 

The whole of the rest of Herodotus. 



The whole of the rest of Thucydide8 ; 

and 
Marcus Aurelius. 



The oourse should be oompleted bj '' Miiller's Histoij of 
Greek Literature," read for the purpose of making it clearto 
the leamer tha the had obtained nothing more than a view, 
from the monntain-top, of a ooimtrj in whioh it is hoped 
thaty in after jears, he wonld make manj eioursions. 

\^Ah abov^J] 

8KETCH OP A LATIN COURSE STJITABLE TO THE BREVITT 
OF HUMAN LIFE, 

Latin should be begun preoiselj in the same way ob 
Greek, bj the easiost possible grammar, and the leamer, 
who woidd be provided abeadj with a verj large stock of 
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words, should begin here, too, to translate on his very first 
day. Muoh time would be gained by leaving on one side 
varions books which are of little or no importance, such as 
Comelins Nepoe. The minimum oourse might then 



A good short historv, 8ay Duruy*8, 
illuBtrateđ by copious estracts 
Irom Amold, Mommson, Merivale, 
and Gibbon, read with good maps ; 

One play of Terence and one of 
Plautus ; 

The part of CsĐsar's Commentaries 
which relates to Britain. 

Virgil's first, fourth, and tenth 
Eclog^es; 

The Georgics ; 

The second, fourth, and sixth ^neid; 

About f orty odeš of Horace, carefully 
leaving untouched ali except the 
very best ; 

Two oi three of the Satires and 
EpistleSfincluding the Ars Poctica; 

Thackeray*8 Anthologia Latina ; 



The third, fourth, and tenth Satire« 

of Juvenal ; 
The twenty -first book of Livy ; 
A book of Cicero* 8 Letters ; 
Two or three of hi8 Orations ; 
A book of Pliny'8 Letters ; 
The best purts of Lucan ; 
Agricola and Germania of Tacitos ; 
Illustrations of M. Martha^s book as 

above; 
The story of Psyche in Apuleius ; 
A selection containing the most 

striking passages in the writingB 

of the Latin Fathers ; and 
Another selection from the bcet 

modem Latin, prose or verse, 

ErasmuB, Owen, &c. 



The whole shoiild be accompanied by the very best accoimt 
of Latin literature that may be procurable. The fullest I 
know, that of Teufifel, is far too drily written f or the purpose ; 
but if the neoes8ity f or reading a good hi8tory of Boman 
literature, as a part of education, were duly recognieed, we 
should soon have the neoe8sary treatise — ^if , indeed, it does not 
already exist. There is room, too, for a much fuller book of 
extraots from Latin poetry than Mr. Thack6ray's very excel- 
lent one ; and it should extend so far down as to inolude the 
most famous hyrans of the 'Westem Church. 

[-4« above,'] 

ACCURATE TRAN8LATI0N. 

It is necessarjr to point out that, however childish a pursuit 
** Scholarship " may be, in the sense of the imitation of the 
Latin and Greek authors ; hovever absurd it may be to eneour- 
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age in boyB who are intenđeđ to be busj men of the mođem^ 

Dot profeasional studenta of the ancient world, any intense 

application to the nioetieB of Ghreek and Latin grammar, it is 

difioult to attaoh too muoh importanoe to perfectlj aocurate 

translation into English. "VVliatever is read f or educational 

purposes, in anj langaage, shonld be read with the utmost 

care, and no diffioultj Bhould be slurred over. If this 

caution be negleoted, we shall sacrifioe the one good thing in 

the old training — ^the aocuraoj to whioh it aocufltomed those 

with whom it suoceeded. One of its many f anlts wa8 that it 

đid not succeed) but f ailed, with nine out of ten ; and that it 

trained those with whom it suoceeded ohieflj to be acourate 

in nonsenee, to the destruotion of the time and eneigj whioh 

fihould have been be8towed upon studies at onoe more eduoa- 

tive and more instructive. 

I must protest, in the most emphatio wa7, against my being 

called an enemj of classioal education, I maintain that 

the classioal education, which I would give, would be of an 

infinitelj higher and better kind than the present, while it 

would occupy far less time. I think that we should eshaust 

everj device of ingenuitj to make this and aU other studies 

as ea8y, and even as pleasant, as possible. I utterly abh<»r 

that '^ doctrine and position/' that diiBculty is a good in 

itself . It is quite imposaible to leam anything well, without 

enoountering much and serious difficulty ; but while he who 

shirks difficulty, where it must be faoed, is a coward, he who 

goes out of his way to seek difficulty is a f ool. 

[-4« above.'] 

ENOLISH SCHOOLS IN 1877. 
Those well-to-do parents, who will not take the amount of 
trouble which is no doubt necessary, if they mean to educate 
their children to some extent abroad, had better give up the 
idea of educating them well at ali, and, sending them to 
some approved preparatory school, let them go through the 

r2 
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usual mili, vnXh the usual notable sucoess, well doscribed bj 

the Publio Sohools Commissioii, whioli reported in 1864, in 

the following pasBage — one that can hardlj be qnoteđ too 

often, smoe in it, oh fathers and mothers of England, you 

have, as in a glass, the reflectioB of what thoee of your sons 

who went up to the Universitj, without the intention of 

taJdng hofnouTB there, were a few jears ago, and a prettj f air 

representation of what they are now : — 

*' If a yonth, after four or five years spent at school, quita it at nineteen, 
vnable to constrae an 6aBy bit of Latin or Grcek withoiit the help of a 
dictionarj, or to write Latin grunimatically, almost ignorant of geography 
and •£ the hi6tory of his own oountry, miacqnainte<l with imy modem 
language but hia owny and haidly competent to wTite EngHsh oorrectly, to 
do a simple sum, or stumble throngh an ea8y problem ol Eudid, a total 
etranger to the lawB which govem the phyBical world, and to ita structure, 
with an 6ye and hand nnpractised in dxawing, and withoat knowing a not» 
of rnuuc, with an oncultivated roind and no taste for reading or observa- 
tion, hia inteUectnal education must certainly be aecounted a failuro, thongh 
there may be no fault to flnd vith his principles, character, or mannere. 
Vfe by no meaus intend to represent this as a type of the ordinary pro- 
đuct of English pubfic school education ; but, speaking both from the 
evidence we have recoived and from opportunities of obserration open to 
ali, we most Bay that it is a type much more common than it onght to 
be, making ample allowance for the difficuUies that bave to be contended 
with, and that the proportion of failuree is therefore unduly large." 

Put down thifi đescription on one side of the account, anđ 
the total of your school bills on the other, and see how you 
like the re&ult. 

You oonsole yonrseIye8, perhaps, with the refleetion that 
your sons are at least gentlemen, and that is something. Of 
eourse it is ; gentlemen they went into the mili, and gentlemen 
they have come ont. The splendid fotmdations of međiffivai 
piety or benevolenoe, and the stream of gold whieh you hare 
poured into the pockets of masters, tntovs, and other offioials, 
have 80 far worked together for good that they have neither 
injured the phyBieal healiii nor the moand diaraeter of the 
young persons in whom you are interested, — always exoepting 
f ailures, and f ailures there will be in ali 8ystemB. Well, that 
is a fine result doubtless, but it will not enable your sons to 
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keep their plaoe in societj in these pushing democratic days. 
When will the lesson, into leaming whioh one revolution 
after another has startled the great ones of the earth, be tal^en 
to heart "by you also, that, namelj, you must make your 
ohildren worthy of the position into whioh they are bom ? 
Take, ohoosing them by lot, a oertcdn number of the members 
of the Eiiropean-royal and semi-royal families imder five-and- 
tw6nty, and an equal number of men, eduoated at onr publio 
flohools, of the eame age, also ohosen by lot ; snbmit them to 
an examination on the subjeets whioh men and women of the 
world care to know, and just see what a miserable figure 
i¥ill be made by the representatives of our much-be-praised 
edueation. 

Your children have sometimes a better idea of what it 
ali comes to than you have. Some years ago a boy was 
reproached by his master f or his not being able to answer a 
simple que8tion. "Why," said his tutor, "your younger 
brother know8 that." " Oh yes, sir," wa8 the reply, " but 
then he has been at Eton a much shorter time than I have. 
When he has been here as long, you will find he knows as 
little as I do.'' 

ENGLISH EDUCATION IN 1861 AND 1877. 

Many of us who were not, alas ! so old then as ive are 
now, fondly imagined, when the Falmerston Government 
appointed the Commission to inquire into the aine great 
sohools, in 1861, that when we ourselves had children fit to 
go to those schools, they would be able to obtain a really 
good eduoation there. Now, hovrever, in 1877, although 
doubtless many improvements have been made, it would be 
mere flattery to 8ay that anything vrhioh deserves to be 
called a good eduoation, for the ordinary purposes of a man 
of the world, is to be obtained at any one of them. The 
flchools throw the blame on Universities, and the Universitie« 
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on the Bchools; I tlirow the blame on no one — I merely 
register an unpleasant »tate of f acts. I do not even saj that 
a good eduoation maj not be obtaineđ at our great schools 
for some purposes or other, I only venture to affinn that, 
f or anj pnrposes with whioh I am acquainted, the eduoation 
ifi a Terj miserable one ; and ihot I see its bad eSeets in the 
world of English politics at eveij tnm. Let those who are 
satisfied -vrith it bj ali means retain their happy contentment ; 
but manj people whom I meet are not satisfied, and perhaps 
Bome of the f oregoing remarks may be of aid or oomf ort to a 
f ew of these. 

Train the admirable Crichtons as jou please ; the^ cannot be 
Bpoiled irretrievablj. Sooner or later thej will fight their 
wa7 to the front ; but the sensible cleveriBh bojs, who might 
have made valuable men, are tumed into barbarians or 
PhiliBtines bj the dozen, and that at a ooet to their parent«, 
betweeQ seven and twent7-one, of from two thousand five 
hundred to four thousand pounda. [^As above.'] 

CHESTBRFIBLD'S EDUCATIONAL METHOD. 

It would have been vain to argue in f avour of Chesterfield's 
method from the aeoident of its having suooeeded in the case 
of Philip Stanhope, and it is equall7 vain to argue against 
it from the acddent of its having partiallj failed with him. 
It must be judged on its own merits, but it woidd be very 
intefesting to leam from some oritic whoy like Chesterfleld, 
had directed great affairs, what, if anj, are its weak points, 
other than those whioh, howeyer important, are not of its 
essenoe, and to which I have pointedlj ealled attention at the 
outset of these remarks. 

If Ohesterfield's method, mth the large modifications 
whioh have been suggested, is not the best educaticm for a 
statesman before he is old enough to take a part in politios, 
then which is the best P 
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That is a question whicli les classes dtrigeanfea in ali 
countries had better aek and aiiswer wisely, if thej are not 
ere long to be oontemptuously thrust aside by the new social 
strata as les classes digirantes. Let them 8how that they are 
fit to lead, and they will continue to do so f or many a long 
day, at least in England. They bave wealtb and bereditary 
predispofiition in tbeir favour ; wby should they not add to 
thefie advantagea a reasonable amoiint of taking trouble P 

When every other avocation is beginning to discard mere 
nile of thumb, perbaps a little more 8y8teniatic training for 
the most dignified of ali avocations would not be vbolly 
amiss. From time to time some political genins appears who 
seems so great that no training would bave made him greater. 
Tbat, bowever, is probably an optical illusion, produoed by 
tbe atmosphere of admiration througb wbich we gase on bim. 
Even in Medicine we bear of wonderful things being done 
by irregular practitioners. An ortbodox physioian said, dis^ 
paraging one of tbese who wa8 attending a Iriend of mine the 
other day, " Ce n'est pas un mćdecin, o'est un gućnsseur ! " 
We may smile at that, but none the less do we usaally 
pref er that our medioal attendants should bave been eduoated 
for tbeir profession. 

* » * • * 

A modem Englisb statesman, wbo limited bis yiews as 
oompletely to Europe as Cbesterfield very properly did, woulđ 
inevitably be a very bad statesman. Nearly the whole of 
our existing oolonial empire, and nearly the whole of our 
Indian Empire, bave grown up since those days. In one of 
bis later letters Cbesterfield just mentions Clive, but, natu* 
rally, witbout having the faintest inkling of the way in 
whioh the deeds of tbe " brigbt-eyed young adventurer " 
would reaot upon and oomplicate our European position. An 
Englisb statesman must in tbese days, if be would be any- 
thing but a blind guide, extend bis Yiew over the whole world. 
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To him, more than to anybody else, apply the wiflo words 
of M. Laffitte, in his remarkable, anđ surelj not suffioientlj 
well-known book. Les granda tt/pea de V Humaniti : — 

^^ Ijob ohefB Europćens, il y a encore deiix aidoles, n' avaient 
guSre & porter lefor regards au deU de l'Oooident. G'eet 
tout au plus si la Turquiey de temps & autre, venait leur 
rappeler qu'il esistait des orientaux. Toute la diplomatie 8e 
pratiquait entre populations qui s'^taient ^lev^es ensemble, 
qui avaient contribuć toutes, bien qu'^ des degrćs divers, & 
fonder une mfime oivilisation, qui possćdaient une crojanoe 
commune, đont les moeurs et les lois n'ćtaient point trop 
điffćrentes« Mais aujourd'hui V homme d'ćtat đoit porter 
đans sa t£te la planete entiere. L'Oooident n'est qu'un point, 
rAfrique et 1' Asie rinqui^tent autant et plus qu'une partie 
queloanque de la vieille Europe ; il faut oonelure des trait^s 
aveo les peuples de Teitržme Orient ; il faut savoir oe qui se 
passe & Pćkin, & Jeddo, k Caloutta, ou & Benards. Conunent 
eultiver oes relations, nouer oes alliances, gouvemer en un mot, 
si l'on ignore oes populations, si l'on n'apprćde pas k leur 
Taleur les oivilisations qu'elles ont oonstitućes P Le temps oA 
Ton traitait de barbares ou d'imbćoiles tout oe qui n'ćtait 
pas ohrćtien est dćfinitivement passć." 

Ify then, some knowledge of India and other Asiatie 
eountries, togetber with some acquaintanoe with the British 
colonies, must be added to tbose subjects on which Chester- 
field insisted, it is evident tbat we want more time. But the 
two great subjects we bave mentioned are far indeed from 
exhau6ting the list of new requirements. The relations not 
only of the states of the Old World, but of those of the New, 
bave become part of the knowledge whioh a man ivho des- 
tined his son for a political oareer, with the hopes whioh 
Ohesterfield kept before his mind, would naturallj desire 
him to poasess. 

lFortnighily Review, 1879.} 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTT— M. DE MONTAUSMBERT. 

I am partiotilarlj glad to have an opportimity of eipresfl- 
ing these Bentiments here, and now, because mthin the ladt 
f ew weeks similar YiewB have been enimciated bj one standing 
at the opposite pole of opinion — ^I mean the great Boman 
Catholio orator, M. de Montalembert. Some of you may not 
be aware that we have a closer oonnection with that illustrioiis 
inheritor of the tradition of Frenoh eloquence than would at 
first sight appear, for by the mother's side he comes of the 
good stock of the Forbeses of Donside, and his immediate 
ancestor onoe held the property of Corsindae, whioh is within 
a drive of Kintore and Inverurie. His speech at Malines has 
only reaohed me in fragmenta, and some of the fragments are 
not qidte oonsistent with others ; but the f act that, in the city 
which has been instly ealled the " Eome of Flanders,*' he 
should have ventnred, amidst the applause of many hnndreds, 
who hailed him as the Son of the Crusaders, to utter suoh 
words as these, is surely a most notioeable circumstanoe : — 

"Without mental reservation, and without hesitation, I 
dedlare myBelf, in the interest of Catholicism itself, an 
upholder of liberty of oonsoienoe. I frankly aooept ali its 
oonseqTienoes — ali those whioh publio morality does not 
reprobate, and whioh equity oommands. This leads me to a 
delioate but essential question. I will attaok it direotlyy 
because in ali disoussions of this nature I have always reoog- 
nised the neoessity of anticipating an uneasiness which is 
too natural and often veiy sinoere in the adversaries of the 
liberty of Catholios. Can one at the present day demand 
liberty for truth ; that is to say, for onesebf (since every one, 
if he be sinoere, believes himself a follower of the truth), and 
refuse it to error — ^that is to say, to those who do not think as 
wedoP I đistinotly reply, *No/ . . . The faggots 
lighted by a Catholio hand inspire me with as muoh horror as 
the scaffolđs on whioh the Protestanta immolated so manj 
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maitTTB. The gag foroed into the moath of whomfloever lifts 
up his voioe with a pure heart to preach his f aith — ^that gag I 
f eel between my own lips, and I fihuđđer with pain . . . 
The Spanish Inqui8ition sajing to the heretic, ' The tnitb, or 
death/ is as odious to me as the Frenoh teirorist sajing to 
my grandfather, " libertj, fratemitj, or deatL" The 
human oonscienoe has the right to insist that those hideous 
altematives shall never again be presented to it." 

Aealise who the man is who spoke these noble words. He 
is not a lukewarm Catholio. He is an Ultramontane of the 
Ultramontanes. The See of Peter has no more devoted son ; 
and are we, the liberals of Protestant and inteilectual Sootland, 
to be less liberal than he? The oommeroial men of this 
oonntij have oome at length to know that oommeroe has 
nothing to ask from Oovemment exoept to be let alone. 
When will religious men throughout the world leam that 
religion flourishes best where it is least trammelled by the 
đangerons protection of statesmen P Who is to be the Adam 
Bmith of the Pietj of Nations P Who are to be the Brights 
and Cobdens of unf ettered Thought P We are passing, as I 
have said, to a period in which que8tions of r&ligious liberty 
will have unusual prominenoe; but, as the Liberal party 
triumphs on eaoh suooessive que8tion, one more subject will 
be removed from the q)here of politios, one more step will 
be made towardB that state of things whioh would long ago 
have oome about if men would only have obeyed the sublime 
precept — ^' Eender imto Csesar the things that are OsBsar's, 
and unto G-od the things that are Qod's." 

lAt Elgin, Septembei- 9thi 1863.] 

THE lEISH CHURCH. 

The gigantic grievanoe of the Iiish Establishment — the 
only grievanoe in the United Kingdom which oan be olasaed 
with the great political grievances vhioh still ezist in varioua 
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porta of the Continent, and from time to time exoite the 
indignant 8ympathy of England, — ^was, as some of you maj 
reooUect, formerlj a f avourite topio with the Liberal party. 
For some jears circumstanoes have tlirowii it into the shade. 
But although it has been in the shade, it has been active for 
evil, still eating like a canker into the lieart of our national 
strength, and doing more than anjthing ebe to make Ireland 
a standing menace — ^the ready ally of onr bitterest foes. 
There is no reform whioh has not yet been carried out, in 
favour of whioh so vast a ** cloud of witnes8es" can be oolleoted. 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli, Lord MaGaulay and 
Sir Edward Lyttony Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Orote, 
Sidney Smith and Lord Melboume, Lord JeSrey and Earl 
Bussell, have ali pronounoed against this leviathan injustioe. 
In facty the difficulty is to find the names of eminent politi- 
oians who have not reoorded their abhorrenoe of it in strong 
terms. Even the late Sir Bobert Peel is said to have 
remarked, when some f oolish person spoke of the Lish Church 
as an engine for spreading Protestantism — '* Can yon show a 
balanoe of 200 oonverts in the last 200 year8 ?" The men 
who are at the head of affairs will not, however, take up this 
great questiony beoause they shrink V6ry naturallj from 
enoountering storms at their advanoed period of lif e. That 
whioh is prudenoe and wi8dom in old age may, however, be 
oowardice in youth. 

lAt Elgin, Septembar 9«, 1863.] 

OXFORD TESTS ABOLITION, 1864. 

I regret to find that the honorable Baronet who has jtust sat 
down has no intention of acoepting the oonoiliatory proposal 
of my honorable friend the Member for East Sns8ex. That 
proposal should not be misunderstood. We have no idea of 
yielding the point about the vote in Convocation ; ali we say 
is that that point, although an important one, is but a single 
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point, and not the principle of the Bili, and we think that the 
fight over it miglit well be postponed tili we go into Com- 
mittee ; but before I go further, Sir, there is one assertion of 
the honorable Baronet so novel and estraoidinaij that I 
must reallj draw attention to it. Where is his authority f or the 
statement that the TJniversitj of Oxford is a Churoh institu- 
tion P Everj one know8 that, from aooidental oiroumstcoiceB, 
it has been very olosely oonnected with the Church ; but it is 
a laj Corporation, and if any evidenoe oan be given in f avour 
of the view put forward on the other side, I hope we shall 
hear something more about it from suoceeding speakers. 

I have allowed my name to be put on the back of this Bili 
f or three reasons : First, because I think it makes a reason- 
able oonoession to the olaims of the Liberal party within the 
Churoh ; seoondly, because it makes a ooncession too slight, 
but still a ooncession, to the claims of Nonoonf ormists ; and 
thirdly, because, independently of its influence on the f ortunes 
of any sect or party, I think it will be useful to the univer- 
Bity . My honorable friend's Bili echoes, as has been said, the 
petition presented last Session from 106 members of the 
TJniver^ty of Oxford — ^a number considerable in itself , but 
far more significant when we reoollect who were the petition- 
ers, and how strong were the motives to induoe them not to 
sign. These 106 represent a verj large and verj influential 
section of Uniyersity men, but, above ali, they represent a 
growing party — a party which is becoming stronger with 
everj sucoeeding term. 

In the years between 1827 and 1833 it became sufficiently 
evident that the movement which had roUed ali orer Europe, 
and had in this oountry carried succes6iyely the repeal of the 
Test Act, Catholic Emanoipation, and the Beform Bili, had 
reaohed at last eren the Univeraitj of Oxford, and there 
aeemed not a little ohanoe that that great eorporation might 
awake from the sleep in which it had been long held, and make 
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at least some steps forward) canjing the Ghuroli of England 
along with it. 

No sooner, however, had the first 8yinptomfi of a đesire f or 
progrees 8hown themselves than some of the most intelligent 
men of the TJniversitj began, eompelled by the influenoes 
amidst whioh they had been brought up, to look about and see 
whether it was altogether neoessary to yield to this movement 
from without ; whether there were do f oroes other than the 
mere high-and-drj Churoh and King Toijism, whioh could be 
brought into the field. Thej f ell baok upon the Liaudian 
theologj, and oalled to their aid the Ch\iroh principles of the 
seventeenth oentiuj. The principles which thej enimciated in 
the ^^ Traots for the Times " had infinitelj greater oharms for 
the minđs of joung men at the Universitj than the dull and 
lif eless theologj whioh had previonslj been in f ashion there, 
or than the productions of another sohool which wa8 widely 
popular in that daj in various parts of the oonntrj, but which, 
for reasons to whioh it is unneoessarj to allude, never 
flourished in the atmosphere of Oxford. The great majoritj 
of the ablest joung men who were educated there during that 
period, fell unđer the influence of the new teachers, wha 
sucoeeded not onlj in damming back but even altering the 
đirection of the ouirent of thought in Ozford for twelye 
jears. 

^ell, time passed on'; " the meroiless logic " of the leader 
of the movement brought its natural results to him and to 
others. The great seoession to Bome took place* Then čame 
a change at Oxf ord. A f ew f ollowed, one by one, with hesi- 
tating steps, but manj paused, and listened to other voices 
bef ore thej went further. And other voices soon made them- 
selves heard. Men who had been f oimed under Amold at 
Eugbj were just old enough to speak with some authoritj in 
the Universitj, and hardlj had thej begun to fill the void 
than the new burst of liberal opinion, which shook half the 
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thrones of the oontinent, oame to Bcatter medisBval f ancies. 
Those who were at Oxf ord in those dajs will not readilj 
f orget the abiding ohange wliioh the events of that jear pro- 
duoed, inoreasing tenf old the interost in, and knowledge of , the 
oontinent — ^its social, politioal, and religions modes of thought, 
Sinoe February 1848, the hifltoiy of opinion in Ozford is 
merelj a branoh of the general histoij of religious opinion in 
Protestant Europe. It has lost altogether the curioualj local 
and exceptional oharacter whioh it had during the 80*oalled 
Oxf ord movement. Any one could f oresee what wonld be the 
end of that movement who had read the history of the great 
storm of the seventeenth centurj, or had observed the ripples of 
reactionarj opinion in Italj, Franoe, or Germanj, in the first 
half of this oenturj. But he who presumee to saj how and 
when the present movement will end must be able to look far 
down through history, and calculate the results of influenoea 
Buoh as have never before been oalled into aotion. Point out 
to me anj Protestant oommunitj in Europe in which reform« 
ing agenoies are not being set to work as powerf ul as any of 
those which heralded the revolt of the human mind agoinst 
the Ijatin Church. In England, in Scotland, in Qermany, in 
Franoe, in Switzerland, in HoUand, I see everywhere the same 
guestions being raised, and beooming the property no longer 
of a f ew thinkers but of the great public. It is not as if 
it were a new movement ; it is a very old one, and oan be 
traoed jear by year, name by name, from the day8 of Baoon 
to our own. 

Do you deny that it has made itself felt powerfully in 
Oxf ord P Do not look merely to this petition, or to this Bili ; 
go down to Oxf ord and talk there with those who know what 
men are really thinking in the plaoe. Is it seriously main- 
tained that the obligation of adopting the Thirty-nine Articlee 
and the Prayer Book whioh now exists, preserves anything 
like unif ormity of opinion amongst members of Convocation P 
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Kome and Oeneva, Tiibingen and Canterburj, are hardlj 
f urther apart than were many of the groups whioh gathered 
on Tuesdaj the 8th in the Sheldonian Theatre. Is there not 
something extreniely absurd in the idoa that Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Maurioe, Prof essor Jowett and Dr. Cotton, have ali signed 
the Thirty-nine Artioles and aoeepted the Prayer Book, and 
are, no doubt, perfeotly ready to sign them again on the 
shortest notioeP 

I dare say many who hear me, read at the time the famous 
tract 90. Well, after the publication of the view8 therein 
contained, — view8 whioh are still, as every one knows, the 
viewB oi not a few Clergymen of the Churoh of England, — 
what, I would venture to ask, canyoTi expect from the Thirty- 
nine Articles P If the very view8 against whioh they were 
ohiefly directed oan be held in the teeth of them, how, in the 
name of wonder, are they, or the Prayer Book either, to 
exclude from the goveming body of yonr Universities persons 
who8e heresies were never dreamt of in the days of Queen 
ElizabethP 

We ought not to f orget, Sir, that neither professors, nor 
tutor?, nor clergymen in pulpits, are now the true teaohers of 
Oxf ord. Books are its teaohers, as they are onrs ; and I am 
ready to štake my whole case upon this assertion, that there is 
no one book written by any author living or lately dead 
which is now powerfully influenoing men's minds, either in 
London or in Oxf ord, which breathes a špirit in the slightest 
degree f avourable to the sort of views which oommend them- 
selves to the minds of those who are in f avour of theological 
tests in leamed institutions. 

Is it worth while nrging the immorality of a system which 
teaches men to think so little of what onoe was supposed to be 
a solemn engagement P Is it worth while to show that any 
man who oan deliberately and ex animo adhere to eyery clanse 
in the Thirty-nine Articles and the Prayer Book must either 
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be taJking of what he does not Tindersta«nd, or must not onljr 
have mastered the results of ali tihe oontroversies of the era of 
the Befomiatioii, but must bave tbougbt bimaelf , wonderful 
to relate, precieelj into the intellectual attitude of the two 
different and oppoBing sets of men who drew up these f onus 
300 jears ago P Eveiy one gives bimeelf a little latitude in 
subscribing, some more, some less, and must do so from the 
verj nature of things. Is it worth while to point out to how 
many scrupulous people these tests are a cruel snare, or that the 
great originators of heresies are after ali the test-bound olergj P 
Tuming, Sir, to the case of Nonoonf ormists, I pass over 
numerous powerful arguments which bave been, or will be, 
urged in the debate, such as, that this esdusion from the Uni- 
versities is one of the last vestiges of perseoution ; that the 
Universities are the property of the nation, and not of any 
partioular religious bodj or set of persons in it ; that it is 
infinitely important f or the whole nation as well as f or the 
Nonconformists, that they should obtain that higher culture 
which Oxf ord gives and which they at present find it diffioult to 
obtain ; that religion bas only to gain by the disappearanoe of 
eeotarian hatreds ; that, with a yiew to the maintenanoe of our 
position in the world, eyerything that promotes the unity of 
the'nation is infinitely desirable ; that oertain seots of Nonoon* 
f ormists — ^the Methodists f or example— oannot be said to bave 
deserved ili of the Church ; that in our Sootch Universities, not 
only is the goveming body of the XJniversity open to ali oreeds, 
but ali the prof essorships, exoept the divinity professorahipa, 
have been freed from tests, without the slightest bad eff ect 
upon the religious character of the nation. I will dwell, how- 
ever, f or a moment upon two other arguments whioh ought to 
have some weight with honorable gentlemen opposite. Have 
they really so little f aith in the attraotions of the Church of 
England as to doubt that it will rob inany of the Nonoon- 
f orming sects of some of their most distinguished young men. 
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if once the obligation of passmg under the yoke of the Thirtjr- 
nine Artioles and of the Prayer Book considered as a test at^ 
their M. A. degree is done away. Can any one doubt that 
many who go np Nonoonfonnists will come away Ghnrchmen 
in their hearts, if they are not oompelled to an ignominious 
retractation P Again, Sir, oan any one doubt that those 
honorable gentlemen upon the other side who dislike and 
f ear the Liberal or movement party within the Chnroh more 
than they f ear and dislike almost any Nonoonf ormists will 
find in '* the orthodox Dissenters," if admitted to Convooation, 
most useful allios against their dreaded f oes ? Oxf ord has not 
been always so jealous about her tests. She wa8 not even so 
jealous in day8 when toleration had made but little progresa. 
TowardB the end of the seventeenth century, a Oreek GoUege 
was established in Oxford for students of the OrientalChurches, 
and I do not read of any attempts having been made toprose- 
lytise the young men who attended it. This College was 
soon broken up, but f rom casual circumstanoes, and not from 
any religious motives— chiefly, I believe, beoause greater f aoili- 
ties were oSered to Ghreek students in Halle and in Faris. 
From twenty to thirty year8 later, there was the case of 
Courayer, who was made a D.D. of Oxford, with ali and each 
of the privileges appertaining to the doctorate in sacred theo- 
logy. Courayer was then a Boman Gatholio, and a Boman 
Catholio he remained to the day of his death, in spite of his 
Protestant or Anglican inclinations. 

Lastly, Sir, I support this Bili, beoause I think it will be 
useful to the nniyersity. Experience has taught us that 
Oxf ord has always most flourished when olerioal influence has 
been weakest there. Every improvement which has been 
made in the place in our times, and in ali other times, has 
been made in the teeth of clerical opposition. "VVith almost 
eveTy humiliation that has bef allen the TTniversity, from the 
earliest times down to the disgraceful scene which took place 
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upon tbe 8th Maroh, olerical influence has been closelj con* 
nected. Public opinion, acting either directly or through 
Parliament^ bas, on tbe otber band, alway& been ber besi 
friend, and assuredlj ebe want8 ali ber best frienđB at present. 
No one is a more attacbeđ or lojal member of tbat great 
Corporation tban I am ; but I am obliged to confess, wiih 
sadness, — ^when I consider ber vast wealtb, ber unequalled 
prestige, and ber enormous influence, — ^tbat tbere is scaroelj s 
Universitj in Cbristendom wbicb, inproportion to bermeans, 
is doing so little f or science and good leaming. 

[^Hotise of Connnons, March 16//<, 1864.] 

ADVICE TO ABERDEEN THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 

Never fali into tbe foolisb and superdlious error tbat you 
ougbt to preacb down to your congregations, boweTer far 
tbey may be removed from tbe centres of intelligence. Put 
your thougbts in tbe simplest language, but let tbem be your 
best tbougbts, and, in every sermon tbat you preacb, let tbere 
be some reflection from your latest reading. If you bave 
to preacb only onoe a week, — still more, if you bave to 
preacb twice, you cannot do so tolerably witbout reading a 
great deal. Tbis business of reading is quite as important a 
part of your duty as any otber, and must not be sacrificed 
even to pastoral work. 

On tbe 22nd December 1866, tbe day after tbe one on 
wbicb tbe voting f or your Bector was going on bere, anotber, 
and alas ! far more eminent Bector,* in a distant countij, tbus 
addressed tbe tbeological students — 

" Let me recommend tbis to you as a motto : Theologus sum, 
nihil divini a me aHenum puto, Notbing divine, tberefore 
notbing true, f or ali trutb springs originally from God, sbould 
be strange to you. 

• Dr. Dollinger. 
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" The whole histoiy of mankind, in ali its branohes, — ^the 
Bcienoe of Langoage, Arohseologj, Anthropologj, the Com- 
parative Historj of Eeligions, Jurisprudenoe, Philosophj 
and ita hi8tory,-^all this comes up to you, with the demand 
that you ahould intelleotualljr mast^r and overcome it. It is 
as in Mahomet's paradise, where the very first tree calls out to 
the blessed, 'Fluok mj fruit, it is sweet,' and instantlj 
another tree calls to him, * Come hither to me, my fruit is 
still better/ The individual, however great his thirst for 
knowledge maj be^ mnst sink under the bui*den of this 
gigantic taak ; but what is impossible to one, that maj, at 
least approximately, be effected by the combined labours and 
endeavonrs of those who are like minded," 

These words, whioh would have done honor to any 
Bectorial ohair in Christendom, are still more remarkable 
when we oonsider where they were spoken. They were 
spoken in the presenoe of several members of what was, tili 
very lately, one of the most bigoted of the ruling honses of 
Europe, in the upper basin of the Danube where the oounter 
reformation worked so fiereely, — in the upper basin of the 
Danube, where the desperate but fruitless valour of the 
Protestant peasantry excited the admiration of Fappenheim. 
" Never," said that famous Commander, " did I see suoh wild 
fuiy of war." 

[Fint Medarial Address at Aberdeen^ March 1867.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS IN 1867, 

There is an argument whioh surely ought to have more 
weight than it has with eduoated political Consenratives. 
They should not f orget that the words — 

'* Over the đumb Gampagna sea, 
Out in the offing in mist and rain, 
St. Peter's Church heaves Bilently) 
Liko a mighty ship in pain.*' 

S2 
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ax6 applicable, mutatis mutandisj to more than one great 
European oommunion. Thej know that the đisturbing 
influenoes now at work in Churelies are qiiite as f ormidable 
as those at work in States. Suoh being the oase, where is 
the wisdom of grappling old eoolesiastical sjrstems to old 
politioal BjstemB, so as to give politioal innovators ali the- 
benefit of the assistanoe whioh cau be brought to them bj 
persons who take no thonght of politios, but are strong par- 
tisans of dogmatic ohange P \_At Elgin^ 1867.] 

UNIVERSITT TESTS ABOLITION, 186S. 

The honorable gentleman who has jnst sat down has tolđ 
us a great deal about the petitions whioh have been presented 
against this Bili ; but although the two Universities have 
affixed their corporate seals to petitions against it, as indeed 
they have done to petitions against almost every good BiU in 
whioh thej have been pleased to take an interest f or several 
ages, the House is nevertheless aware that, in weighing 
petitions, quality must be consideređ as well as quantity. 

Now, petitions have been received by the House "which 
Bhow that our Bili is supported very powerfully indeed 
amongst the persons who ajre really carrying on the educa- 
tional work of our two Universities. 80 strongly, indeed, 
is it already supported by resident opinion in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and so steadily are the reformers gaining ground 
there, that I for one, after what has happened with regard 
to the Bili of the honorable member for Dumfries, would 
be quite oontent to leave this matter of tests in the hands of 
the working tutors and prof essors of the Universities, if they 
had the power to deal vdth it. Unfortunately, however, the 
ultimate power in the Universities resides not in the Univer- 
sities themselves, but vith the eountry clergy; and even if 
the eountry elergy were favourable to us, they could do 
nothing without the interf erenoe of this House, because what 
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W6 are striking at are not mere Universitj regulations, but 
legislative enaotments. 

In advooating this Bili, I, though a humble member of 
the Chiircli of England, ađmit most fuUj that I am thinking 
onlj of the nation at large anđ of the higher education in 
particular, and am taking no thought whateYer of the 
eeotarian interests either of the Church of England or 
of any other religions bodj; but, if it W6re anj special 
business of mine to look af ter the seotarian interests of the 
Church of England, I have no hesitation in sajing that I 
should adopt preciselj the same policy. I am afraid I think 
better of the strength of the Churoh of England than her 
professed advooates; for I firmljr believe that out of one 
hundred Nonconformists, who should go up to Oxfoid, 95 
per cent. would leave it, if not Churchmen, at least verj 
willing to live good Mends of the Church oonsidered as a 
religious institution, " buttresses," as Sjdnejr Smith said, 
« if not piUars.'* 

Honorable gentlemen opposite are as anxious to prevent 
Nonconformists going to Oxf ord, as was the friend of the Jew 
in the Decameron, to prevent him going to Rome ; but, how- 
ever badlj thej may think of the Churoh of England, as it 
appears in its favouiite Universitj, they may take comf ort 
f rom that fcunous story, since they will remember that the 
Jew čame baok from Bome a very good Christian, for he said 
^Hhat religion must be indeed divine which can maintain 
itself in spite of ali that goes on in the high plaoes of the 
Church." I take a different view fnan honorable gentlemen 
opposite. It appears to me that the English Churoh show8 
80 well in both her Universities that the members of ali sects 
who go up thither will be greatly shaken in their allegiance 
to their own sects, and drawn to one or other of her religious 
parties, always, of oourse, exoepting the Eoman Catholics, who 
can meet her prestige and traditions by a prestige and tradi- 
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tions older than her own; but then eveij one knowB that, 
for the present, and for, I fear, a long time to come, the 
number of Homan Catholics who will go to our Universities 
is qmte trifling. The whole influence of the Itoman hierarchy 
in England and the whole strength of the partj now in 
power at Bome will be exerted against their doing so. 

Gentlemen on the other side are mifiled, I think, bj the 
long connection between the Universities and the Ghurch, but 
do thej not comprehend that the onlj reason wh7 the people 
have not long onoe interfered to put the Universities on a 
new footing is that, tili quite recentlj, the mass of the 
people has felt no more interest in the intemal affairs of 
Oxford and Cambridge than thej have in the intemal affairs 
of the Carlton or of Brooks's P Now, ali that is being ohangeđ. 
The people are beginning to take an interest in the Univer- 
sities. The question of their reform is beooming a question 
for addresses and hustings speeches. How then should the 
people of this free oountrj, when they once begin to care 
about the Universities, allow them to remain in the hands 
of the dominant Churoh anj more than is the oase with 
the Universities of France or of Prussia, of Holland or of 
8witzerland, nay, even with those of Italy, hard by the cave 
of the old lion himself , if I may be permitteđ to borTOw the 
expre8sion of a Cardinal. 

More than twenty year8 have gone by sinoe the Sootoh 
Universities liberated themsdves, ezoept as to Theological 
Ghairs, from the last remnants of eoclesiastical oontrol. Why 
is it that they so long preoeded England in the path of 
reform? Simply beoause the Sootoh Universities have a 
far greater hold on the masses of the nation than Oxford 
and Cambridge have hitherto had. If their eonoems had 
been as remote from the business and bosoms of the 
majority of Sootohmen, as have been the ooncems of the 
oorresponđing institutions in England from the business and 
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bosoms of the vast majoritj of Englishmen, who knows what 
strange customs and foolish tests migbt be now prevalling in 
Aberdeen or G-lasgowP Tili a few year8 ago, the truest 
refleotion of the špirit, of Oxf ord at leaat, wa8 to be found in 
the pages of the " Ljra Apostolica." I suppose it woiild be 
diffioult, in the whole range of English nineteenth oentury 
literature, to find a book more utterly and hopelesslj unoon- 
genial to the f eelings and ideas of the great mass of English- 
men, of that great mass which will henoeforward rule the 
rulers. The ideal Universitj which we oppose to that semi- 
monastic Universitj, of which the men of the 1833 movement 
dreamed, is a Universitj which shall gather into one f ocus ali 
the light of the age, which shall lead the scientifio movement 
in every branch of knowledge. We want a Universitj 
whiGh shall occupj itself in the disooverj and dissemination 
of truth, wholly irrespective of the interests of any seot or 
party, religious or politieal. I do not know that I can better 
ezpress the sort of špirit which we wish to see prevailing in 
the seats of our highest eduoation, than by reading a few 
lines from an address lately delivered on the subject of 
Universities by the Gherman historian^ Sybel. If the honor-^ 
able member who has just sat dowu had given a tithe of the 
attention to the German Universities whi6h he has done to. 
the English, he would not, of ali aocusations in the world, 
have brought against the O-erman Universities the acousation 
of being mere eohoes and creatures of the State. Sybel 
says : — 

" Đuring the preparatory year8 of school-life, the principle 
of authority must neoessarily hold paramount sway; and 
again, in later lif e, the f oroe of ciroumstanoes and authority 
have a large share in determining our oourse of action, but 
there should be at least one moment in the life of every 
educated man in whiGh ali the organs of authority, the 
nation, the State, and the teacher himself should proclaim to 
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him as his first and highest oommandinent, that he be intellec* 
tuallj free. . Whether the individual man, as a 

result of his studies and labburs, takes this or that điiection, — 
w}iether he beoomes Liberal or ConBenrative, reactionarj or 
progresaist, orthodox or Liberal, — for us who direot the 
Universitj fijsteni, that whioh is realljr easential is this, that 
whateyer the youth beoomes, he should beoome it, not from 
mere youthf ul habit, not from dim sentiment or trađitional 
obedienoe, but that for the rest of his life he should be 
whateYer he is as a result of soientific oonsideration, critioal 
examination, and independent resolye." 

Is that the sort of language whioh the honorable member 
expeots from echoes and oreatures of the State P Wh7, he 
ought to know that Lehrfreiheit (the freedom of speeoh in 
the profeBsor's ohair) is the very life of the G^erman TJniver- 
sitios. Now, whioh of these two spirits — ^the medisBval špirit 
of bondage, or the modem špirit of libertj, — do honorable 
gentlemen think that the people of England will wish to see 
for the future prevailing in our Univendties P If anj one 
answerB ^* the first," if he reallj believes that the English 
people will aIlow these vast endowments to be direoted to 
the support of semi-monastio Utopias, it is, of course, veijr 
right for him to oppose our Bili. But if this is hopeless, 
surelj he must aooept our idea of what a Universitj should 
be^ and endeavour to break down these seotarian barriers 
as quiekly as possible. I do not see what altematiTe there is, 
for no one oan wish to prolong the present wholly ill(^oal and 
imsatisfeu^torj state of things. No one oan wish to see the 
Universities continuing jear after year the battle-field of 
contending political parties. Honorable gentlemen opposite 
blame us and our frienđs at the Universities for stirring up 
strife, but they do us much injustioe. It is not us with 
whom they are fighting. The whole špirit of the age, the 
whole of its literature, the whole of its deepest and calmest 
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politioal tondenoles, the wliol6 of its fieroe and f everish Uf e is 

in the opposing camp. As has been trulj saiđ, ^^ the stara in 

their courses are fighting against them." Đepenđ upon it, 

he * was one of the most f ar-seeing, as he assuređljr was one of 

the stemest of nineteenth oentuij Conservatives, who oried — 

'' Power is against us, the masses are against us, the stream of 

time is against us." 

[House of Common8y July 1«^, 1868.] 

THE IRISH CHURCH IN 1868. 

The guestion of the hour is the question of the Lish 
Church. But do not be afraid, I will not detain jou at any 
great length upon it. We have long understood e6U>h other 
about that matter. It did not need the noble petition which 
you sent me last spring to teli me what jou thought ; and 
my votes, given in f avour of Mr. GFlađstone's polioj, wei6 not 
neces8£ury to make it olear to you what I thought. In the 
debate of the 29th June 1863, 1 had the good fortime to be 
the onlj member not an Irishman, or doselj eonneoted with 
Ireland, who took the yiew of the Irish Ghuroh which ali 
Liberals take now. " What," I asked, " is the remedj for 
the present state of things P Not a half *remedj. The only 
remedj whiGh meets the case is that whioh Cato proposed for 
Garthage." And again, after pointing out that the disen- 
dowment of the Irish Ghuroh would enable us onoe for ali to 
get rid of the weaT7 Majnooth and Begium Đonum ques- 
tions, I said, '* Let us do this great just aot, whioh will enor* 
mouslj benefit Ireland and enormouslj benefit ourselves, and 
we shall do more to bring about the peaoe and stabilitj of 
the empire than we oould bj twenty viotories over an j f oreign 
foe." I spoke thus, not foreseeing that the tide of public 
opinion would flow so f ar or so f ast as it has flowed, although 
I thought that the mind of the countrj wa8 more prepared 

♦ Stahl. 
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for a change of policj than manj supposed. I spoke as I 
did because I thought it the plain đuty of the movement 
partj to press this qii6stion upon its leaders, and I quoted 
the words of a famous man at a dangerous oonjuncture — 
" We bave reason on our side, and, when one has reason on 
their side, it is right to run some risks." Again, in 1865, 
when this guestion had advanoed a little f arther, but wa8 still 
verj far indeed from taking the position that it does now, I 
wa8 the first person who rose on our side of the House after 
Mr. Gladstone's speech, to which reference has been so often 
made this year, and my first words were — " From the bottom 
of my heart I oongratulate my honorable friend the member 
for Swansea. If he does not carry his motion — ^if he does 
not gain the present, he has, at least, gained the future. 
This debate will beoome historical, for, in the speech of the 
Chanoellor of the Exohequer, I see the beginning of the end 
of the great Irish difficulty." I repeat these things, because 
opinions avowed at a time, when many who are now loud in 
their professions were silent or hostile, are worth more than 
opinions which merely echo the oommon talk of the market- 
plaoe. I At Elgin, October 2l8t, 1868.] 

THE CLERGY OF THE 8C0TTISH ESTABLTSHMENT IN 1868. 

The distinot opinion which I have f oimd eveiywhere pre- 
vailing throughout this part of Scotland, in favour of the 
disestabKshment and di8endowment of the Irish Church, 
oonfirms me in the view that I used a wise disoretion in not 
repeating the well-wom arguments, which prove to demon- 
stration that that institution should no longer cumber the 
earth. In ali this part of the Island only one protest has 
been made in its favour. That protest wa8 made, you will 
recollect, by certain clerical gentlemen connected with the 
8ynod of Aberdeen. I read that protest with pleasure, not 
from a coinoidenoe of sentiment, but from a very difEerent 
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oauBe. In the rough Ootober days, it is an agreeable thisg 
for 118 who, though dwelliiig far north, are not, unhappilj, 
Hjperboreans — do not, that ie, dwell behind the north wind 
— ^it is an agreeable thing, I say, for hb to be carried to the 
Bouth — and carried to the south I certainlj wa8 by the 
protest— not to Pariš, where the sacerdotal power has not of 
late been in the asoendant — ^not to Florenoe, where the priest 
has also had in our dajs a someivhat rude lesson, — but f arther 
still, to the Vatican and the (iuirinal and the Church by the 
Latin Gate. 80 true it is that, wheneyer eoclesiastics, step- 
ping out of their natural province — the relations of man to the 
invisible — arrogate to themselves the right of treating poli- 
tioal queBtion8 from what thej conceive to be a higher point 
of view than that of us poor lajmen, they oatch, however 
unwittingly and unwillingly, something of the tone of him 
who alone among mortals has addressed to him the proud 
words : " Receive this tiara adomed with the three erowns, 
and know that thou art the Emperor of Emperors and the 
King of Kings.'* 

But, in ali sober sadness, and in ali kindness, I would ask 
the derical gentlemen to whom I sdlude, who are separating 
themselves so widely from the opinions entertained by the 
great mass of the Soottish people — " Are you pursuing a wise 
and a politic oourse ? Separating yourselyes from the people 
in politics, by \vhat oharm do you mean to retain or to 
recover your influence P Is it by deep theologioal leaming, 
by a minute aoquaintance with ali that modem research has 
done for the illustration of the Bible P Are you, week by 
week, popularising the results of ali the exegetical knowledge 
that you acquired in your oollege days, and to which you are 
adding by constant and assiduous study P Are you doing, 
in short, that work of enlightenment for the higher part of 
man which the newspaper press is now doing so admirably 
for the mere secular and every-day part of him P If you are 
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not, gentlemen, doing this, then, in the name of wonder, 
wliat are you doing P and wliat do you propose to anawer 
when the špirit of the times steps up to jou, too, and askfl you 
to state the reasons of jour existenoe P Is it not just possi« 
ble that, before very long, if you can do nothing better for 
them than fratemise with the Arohbifihop of Armagh, a 
worthy man, but the head of a condenmed institution, your 
people may 8ay some fine moming, with no gentle aooents,^ 

' Is it for this that we have riven the mightj chains of old, 
The king-ciaft, and the priest-craft, the grandeur and the gold P ' *' 

[0« the Hustings at JSlgin, November 16th, 1868.] 

FRATE, FRATE—LIBERA CHIESA IN UBERO 8TAT0 ! 

The whole stream of tendenoy is flowing — ^here quicker, 
there slower — in that direotion. Beligion is everywhere 
becoming more personal, less politioal. Man is f eeling eyery* 
where more and more that the que8tion of his relations with 
the Infinite must be settled by his own heart and oonsoienoe, 
not by State maohinery ; and the expre88ions of that f eeling 
whioh will sink deepest into the popular reooUeotion vili be 
rather pithy sentenoes and dramatio aots than the 8low 
labours of Senates. It is a hard saying, but noTertheless, I 
f ear, true, that the half-dozen word8 uttered by Cavour on 
his death-bed to Padre Griaoomo — " a free Ghuroh in a free 
State" — the very last, by the way, which he ever spoke — 
will be remembered widely, when ali but a few historioal 
Btudents will have f orgotten the Tast labours of the men who 
gave their great powerB to preparing the Aot for disestablish- 
ing and disendowing the most effete of Churohes. Allthose 
labours, I say, will be almost as little remembered, a hundred 
years henoe, as the sufferings of those patient members of 
Farliament who, weary night after weary night, and wear7 
moming after weary moming, listened, through the session 
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of 1869, to the lapping of the shallow water8 of Opposition 
oratory against the orags of the Inevitable. 

{At Elgin, Nomnber Ihth, 1870.] 

MUST WE THEN BELTEVE CASSANDRA? 

Part III. 
Inielligence divorcedfrom Religion, 
The third portion of Mr. Greg's book is the one which will 
perhaps be read with most general interest. He sajs : '' I 
allege that in England the highest intelligence of the nation 
is not onlj not in harmonj with the nation's creed, but is 
distinctly at issue with it, does not accept it, largelj, indeed, 
repndiates it in the distinctest manner, or, for peace and 
prudenoe's šake, discountenances it by silence, even where it 
does not demnr to it in words, and that, in this disharmonj 
and divorce, lies a grave and undeniable peril for the future. 
The fact is not new, but its dimensions are ; the dishannonj 
is spreading to many olasses, and is assuming a more pro- 
nounced significance, no candid obserTerwill deny it, and no 
wise patriot or statesman will regard it as a matter to be 
ignored." Now, if ali Mr. Gfreg means is that the highest 
intelligence of the oountry has of late been moving with 
extreme rapidity, and that its ideas about the highest matters 
naturally keeping pače with its ideas about other matters, it 
is further in advance of the mass of less aotive minds than 
has been the case at most periods of history, then I entirelj 
agree with him, and think he has stated his case with great 
moderation. There is, no doubt, a movement in progress 
which is destined to grow stronger, and to produoe results 
not only great but permanent. I do not belicTe that there 
is a single position which has been won by modem sdenoe 
from the domain of blind authority,- whioh will ever be won 
back again ; while, with regard to many of the raids whioh 
the great masters of historical oriticism have made into terri* 
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tory onoe oonsiđered sacred, the verdict of the next oentury 
will, I am persuaded, be in the špirit of the Teords — 

'* Nor bUde of grass again wa8 seen 
Where Alaric and his hosts had been.*' 

It is when we oome to speoulate upon the ultimate result of 
the simpKfying procesa which is going on that I part com- 
pany, not with Mr. Oreg, but with Mr. Ghreg in the particular 
mood in whiGh he determined to oome bef oie the world as 
Cassandra. I think he inimensely underrates the pennanent 
and indestruotible element in Christendom. Why, when ali 
has been said that any man of soienoe has yet propounded as 
a man of science — as anythingbut a gueeser into realms con- 
fessedly unknown, how little has been done to shake the 
foundations upon which the highest forms of religion in 
■Westem Europe really rest ! Tou find, for instance, a 
person or persons endowed with very keen facultie8forenjoy- 
ment, who attain, after just enough diffioulty to make the 
attainment most pleasurable, the realisation of their utmost 
wishes. They remain for a time in the possession of what 
appears to others and to themselves almost perf ect happiness ; 
then, howeyery circumstances change, and they are over- 
whelmed by calamity. From the prostration whioh wa8 the 
first result of this oalamity, they graduaUy rise, tili at length 
th6y attain, through what they would asoribe as the life of 
f aith, such perfeot happiness that their previous happiness 
seems in comparison as nothing. Now, let any one demon- 
strate, as might, no doubt, in the case I am thinking of , and 
in a thousand others, be suffioiently ea6ily demonstrated, that 
the yiew of hi8tory usuaUy conneoted with the particular set 
of religious ideas which this person or these persons held wa8 
hopelessly defective — that the astronomy with which that 
particular set of religious ideas was long and authoritativelj 
connectedr wa8 eminently absurd — that the cosmogony with 
which such religious ideas were oonnected was no better — ^in 
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short, tliat nine-tenths of the opinions usuallj held by peopl©^ 
of that way of thinking were wil(ily preposteroufl, and that 
nothing better could happen to these opinions than that thej 
should vanish on the -mnd'B wing8 — what, I should like to 
know, have those who compel their vanishing done to shake 
the intimate personal oonviction of communion with the 
TJnseen, upon whioh the spiritual lif e of such persons is really 
founded? If historical criticism, if physical scienoe, after 
they have ehased away these acoessory ideas on the wind's 
wings, go a step further and say, "Those things which 
you believe to be so etemally tnie that they seem truer 
to you than ali else beside, are not true," then historical 
criticism and physical sdence, which have hitherto been 
entirely dana leur droit^ beoome jnst as much Tinjustifiable 
invaders as is the doctor of the Church when he presumes to 
pronounce an opinion ex cathedrd which historical criticism 
and scienoe can shoWy as they have done ten thousand times, 
to be simply false. It appears to me that there are many 
ideas which are now enunciated by the f oremost teachers of 
the world which will, when they get hold of the minds of 
men, be f atal to oertain forms in which the religious senti- 
ment presents itself in Westem Europe — fatal, for example, in 
ali likelihood, to everything like political organisation in the 
matters of the soul ; but I know no idea which rises above a 
mere conjecture, wbich can be fatal to the religious sentiment 
itself, as seen in the highest forms of CSiristian life and 
practice. Many people who are very much alarmed at the 
change in opinion which is going on around them, and who6e 
alarm is oddly enough reflected on the author of the " Creed 
of Ohristendom/' might be a good deal comforted if they 
would only ponder on the large admissions of their oppo- 
nents. He tcaa not exactly apersona grata in orthodos Guroles 
who wrote last oentury on the fly-leaf of his oopy of the 
" Systćme de la Nature/' which is still preserved in St. 
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-<reter8burg, the word8 " S'il n'y avait pas un Dieu, il faud- 
rait rinventer ;" and he m not exaotly e^peraona grata in the 
orthodoz oircles of this cenburj who penned the memorable 
sentenoe, " L'Eglise a iii d^pass^e, et B'eet džpasaie elle- 
m^me. Le Chiist n'a pas ćtć dćpassć." And in the address 
whioh frightened the other day half the clergy of an Irish 
town, do we not find the followmg paragraph P — " To yield 
this religions sentiment reasonable satisf action is the problem 
of problems at the present hour. And grotesque in relation 
to scientifio oulture as many of the religions of the world 
have been and are; dangerous, nay destruetive, to the 
dearest privileges of freemen as some of them undoubtedly 
have been, and would, if they oould, be again — ^it will 
bo wise to recognise them as the f onns of a f oroe, mischiev- 
ons if permitted to intrude on the region of knowledgey 
over whioh it holds no command, but oapable of being 
g^ded by liberal thought to noble issues in the region of 
emotion, which is its proper sphere. It is vain to oppose this 
f oroe with a view to its extirpation. What we shonld oppose, 
to the death if nece88ary, is every attempt to f ound upon this 
elemental bias of man's nature a system whioh should 
ezeroise despotio sway over his intelleot." These admissions 
and suoh as these, coming from men who6e works are ** f ull- 
welling fountain-heads of change," should 8urely go for 
eomething — should surely show that whatever is going to 
happen, however muoh may have to be given up, a great deal 
still remains. As long as deep religious f eeling seems to be 
almost inseparable from the highest literaij beauty^ so long 
is there, to my mind, a very powerful argument in f avour of 
that f eeling not only oontinuing to be strong, but even grow- 
ing stronger with the inorease of education and refinement. 
I was looking, some months ago, through a long correspon« 
dence, most of whioh conaisted of letters from persons who 
were quite un]mown beyond the cirole of their own intimate 
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friends, but amongst which there were not a few letters from 

one of the most famous men of his generation. His letterer 

were bj no means inf erior to his reputation, but thej wer0 

distinotlj not the most remarkable in the collection, either in 

matter or form. Surpriseđ by this, I said to the person who 

8howed me the oorrespondenoe, ^' But teli me, in the name of 

wonđer, how are these letters, and these, and these, superior 

to those of this great orator and famous author P The ansvrer 

which I reoeived čame in the shape of a quotation * from, 

if I remember right, Joubert. Anyhow it ran as follows : — 

" Plus Fame est pres de Dieu, plus la pens^e est pre* de 

r&me — ^plus le stjle est pres de la pens^e, plus tout oela est 

beau." Well, I don't know how it strikes others, but it 

strikes me that as long as that can be said and can't be oon- 

tradicted, as long as the particular vein of f eeling whioh is 

peouliar to the highest forms of Christianity is not remotely 

approaohed by modes of thought really antagonistic to 

Ghristianity, so long nothing essential can be lost. Observe, 

again, how entirely the mooking Mephistophelian vein has 

died out in those who are most strongly opposed to existing 

beliefs— how reverent is the tone of the very men who are 

prayed for and preached about in the Churohes. To find a 

Capaneus or Heaven-stormer, you must look away from the 

leaders of the revolutionary movement to f ollowers who do not 

fully understand theirown principles, or the serious nature of 

the work they are doing. Those sad and stately lines which 

Strauss wrote the other day on his death-bed would have been 

called deeply religious if they had come down from heathen 

antiquity — if , for instance, they had been the production of 

him — and as far as poetical merit goes they might have been — 

*' Who dropped hia pluinmet down the broad 
Deep Universe, and said — No God ? 
Finding no bottom ; who denied 
Divinely the Divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side." 



Adapted rather than quoted. 
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In the warf are of this world it is often wiBe to hold f or a time 
positions which are not realljr defeneible. We ali guote, 
with approbation, the example of the old Soottifih wamor» 
who, ordered to hold an untenahle redoubt on the field of 
Steenkirk, went to his death with the wordB " The will of 
the Lord be done." In the warfare, however, whioh " the 
Church militant" has to wage, Burelj the true strategj 
would be never to hold f or a moment a position about whioh 
there can be any seriouB donbt. To me, at least, it seems 
that the strength of the place is so great that it can well 
dispense with the dnbious and dangerons aid of BO-called 
outwork8. Thoee who trust to outworks are apt to fali into 
strange absurdities. 

Cafisandra, in her gloomj f orecast, does not attach sufficient 
importanoe to the extreme oomplexit j of the influences which 
are working in our generation. The ouirents crosB each other 
in ali directions. Theologj, for ezample, is losing, and will 
continue to lose, its power over manj provinces of thought and 
knowledge in whieh it onoe held sway ; but, on the other hand, 
religion is as decidedlj widening the area of its swaj in the 
domain of human conduct. Ali the higher f orms of religion 
in Westem Europe have been becoming more active sinoe the 
French Bevolution. Without dwelling on events which have 
occuired in Oreat Britain, just look at the change that has 
come over the Church of France-HBO lax before 1789, so irre- 
proaohable now in point of morals, whateyer maj have to be 
said of its intellectual charaoteristics. It is usual to talk of 
Faris as a sort of metropolis of revolt against ali the old 
influences, and I am sure manj good Germans in 1870-71 
thought thej were the ministers of Divine vengeance against 
a modem Babjlon. "VSTell, you know what I thought about 
the Franoo-German war; but anjthing more absurd than 
this sweeping condemnation of the French oapital can hardlj 
be imagined. Pariš is an epitome of much that is best and 
WQr8t in modem societj. Nowhere does one see in sharper 
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oontrast the oonflictiiig tendencies that are đisputing the 
allegiance of us and our oontemporaries. But the great 
contention which goes on in Pariš goes on everywhere, with 
a thousand looal variations. We are in the rush of the mid- 
stream, and it would be rash indeed to speoulate as to the 
exact point to whioh we shall be oairied. I read the future, 
however, quite difPerentlj from Gassandra, though perhaps 
not very diiferentlj from Mr. Gfreg. I believe that the result 
of the oontest of our age between authorit j and reason will 
be good f or ali of us, and that the midstream of change, in 
which we are, will land us on some far-off shore much nearer 
together — ^not đivide us into two hostile oamps. At no 
previouB period in the historf of the world has Christianitj, 
as represented in the Oospels, or in the lives and works of 
the best of its f ollowerB, eserdsed so powerful an influence 
on public aff airs as in the last thirty jears ; and I make this 
assertion without in the least f orgetting the endless war8 and 
troubles of that period. In legislation, in administration, in 
our way of oarrjing on war, in our treatment of inf erior raoes, 
in our social relations, in our amusements, in our literature, 
in everjthing we are, though, Heaven knows, still far enough 
from it, nearer nevertheless to the Ohristian ideals than we 
ever have been bef ore ; and it is interesting to observe that 
the results of the veij highest statesmanship and of the very 
highest forms of Christianitj are often most ouriouslj near 
each other. The settlement of the Alabama oontroversj on 
the part of England was, as has been well said, at onoe one of 
the best pieces of statecraft and one of the most Christian acts 
recorded in histoiy. If Christianity is going to lose its power 
at onoe over the highest intelligenoe of Westem Europe and 
over the masses, just as it seems to be makdng itself more 
reallj f elt in publio afFairs than it ever was in the so-called 
Ages of Fedth, the course of this world is oertainlj the 
maddest piece of business. I confess, howeYer, I do not 

t2 
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l)elieve one BjUable of any suoh propheoy. The wordfi once 
spoken amongst the Sjiion hills iviU never loee their echo. 
The sajing falaelj attributed to Julian is prof oimđl7 true — 
" O Galilean ! thou hast oonquered P" One must not forget, 
howeYery that the viotorj of the Gblilean is the def eat of 
antiohrist; and the wor8t antiohrists of our dajs are the 
bungling sophists who denoimoe soienoe and historioal oritioiflni, 
because thej do not s^uare with the vile little sjstems whioh 
the7, and others like them, have built on those immortal 
wQrđs — ^who y elp at our modem masters of those who know — 
our Đarwins, Huxle7S, and Tjmdalls, as if these weTe not 
doing in their own wa7 the work of G-od in the world as 
muoh as even those who have in our times most perf ectlj 
eohoed those Divine words. This I sa7y believing that in no 
time have those Divine words been more olearl7 eohoed than 
the7 have in our own — ^no, not b7 the writers of the great 
h7mns of the Latin Church nor the author of the Imitation. 
Do not let me be misimderstood. I am not speaking peace 
when there is no peace. As professor Bothe, of Heidelberg, 
onoe said to me — " It ma7 well take two generations to give 
the religion of Protestant German7 its ultimate form/' and 
Protestant German7 is, after ali, onl7 one, although no doubt 
an enormouBl7 important provinoe of Ghristendom. There is 
an immense deal of fighting still to do.before the time oomes 
f or auTthing approaching to the reoonoiliation of Christendom. 
With regard to the attempts at union of the ohurches, about 
which we hear, the7 seem to me, one and ali, to be as 
premature and as unlikel7 to lead to an7 worth7 results as 
the labours of the alch7mist, and I sa7 this not f orgetting 
that the illustrious name of Dollinger has of late been asso- 
oiated with them. The dissolvent process must, as it seems to 
me, go far further, and elements not thought of now must be 
oonsidered bef ore the prooess of theoretioal reoonstruotion can 
begin. Looking even to "VVestem Europe, it will surel7 take 
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a veiy long time bef ore even the best of the varioufl f orms of 
Christianitj wIiiQh we see around us beoome at ali đisposed 
to unite. Eaoh seeinB now, at least, to be thinking more of 
how muoh it oan retain of its own particular wa7 of oonoeiv- 
ing things, than of how muoh it oan afford to throw away. 
But bejond TVestem Cfaristendom there is that vast com- 
munion whioh extends, as bas been truly said, '' from the 
iee-fields whioh grind against the valls of the Solovetakj 
Monasterj to the buming jungles of Malabar." And bejond 
Eastem Ghrigtianitj are the great religions of the East, a 
f urther knowledge of whioh will most unque6tionabl7 modif y, 
and modif y oonsiderablj, the religious thought of the best 
minds in Europe. The time f or reoonstruotion is f ar, far 
ahead, in a happier age than ours. Our dutj, as it seems to 
me, is while following eaoh of us the best light he bas, 
**• driving," as Marous Aurelius wotdd bave said, '^ at the 
praotioe and minding life more than notion," to assist in the 
destruotion of what, after due study and oonsideration, he is 
persuaded to be aotivelj misohievous. This is the first thing 
we bave got to do, and the seeond is to promete in everj 
possible way the knowledge of what is best alike in Christen- 
dom, and bejond Christendom, in the špirit of the German 
maxim — ^' Traget Hohs, und lass Gott kooben." 

Gassandra's verj low opinion of the great mass of her 
oountijmen vitiates her argument on the religious question 
as muoh as it does on politiccd and eoonomic questions. 
She seems to think that, if the sanctions of religion were 
withdrawn, the great majoritj of her poorer neighbours would 
think of nothing but devouring her. To what she sajs of 
the dootrine of a future life, I replj, '' I don't believe that the 
time iviU ever oome when either the highest intelligenoe or 
the masses of the people will believe that religion oonsiBted 
in fables whioh were told to pacify them ; but if I did, I 
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would re-read the f amous passage in Obennann about the 
6wi88 mastiffs, and saj to mjself — ^Are^ then, men so iniEuiitelj 
inferior to their four-footed f6llow-areatuTe8 P '' Cassaiidia 
seems altogether to ignore variouB f oroes, of w}iioh I will onlj 
mention one — tciae late. I believe it would be very đifficult 
to OTer-rate the influenoe of a thoroughlj wi8e law, put into 
Bueh a f orm as should be perf eetlj inteUigible to the poople. 
In the great oountrj f or which I start to-moiTow moming^ — ^I 
mean our Indian Empire — ^I am assared that the operation of 
the oodes in niodifying popular ideas of light and wTong is 
most markeđ. We do not observe the same thing bere to 
anythmg like the same extent, ohieflj beoause, although our 
laws are, f or the most part, good in substanoe, thej are, in 
point of form and intelligibilitj, a disgraoe to a dvilised 
oommimitj. Mr. G^g does attach yeiy oonsiderable import- 
anoe to the habit of aoguiesoenoe in the eiisting state of 
things, though Cassandra thinks that that habit has been to 
some extent weakened. Welly I f or one think that it has 
been rightlj weakened, that our soeial sjstem maj in various 
ways be improved and made better for the less fortunate 
olasses ; but the laws that lie at the root of the laws that 
af&im the sacredness of propertj, I beliere to be jtist as much 
part of the order of the universe as the attraotion of gravita- 
tion ; and that if some demagogue oould suooeed, bj waving 
a wand, in dividing ali the propertj in the oountij equall7 
upon Mondaj moming, we shotdd, before Saturdaj night, 
be far on our wb,j to the old sjstem of unequal distribution. 
I hold that ererj law which is imjust, as between man and 
man, is f ated to disappear ; but, with the đisappearanoe of 
what is reallj unjust, many things whioh look unjust at first 
sight, but are really profoundlj righteous, will only be 
oonfirmed. Mr. Greg, before he again listens to Cassandra, 
should take, if I may slightly yary a phrase of Sir Philip 
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SIdnej's, a great passport of historjr. She is the grand 
oonsoler. She is ever sajring ta those who are panio-stricken 
at the evils of the present, or the near future — 

" 0, passi graviora dabit Deus his quoque flnem." 

The mistake that political Bpeoulators make when thej 
oaloulate on the disappearanoe of the religious emotions has not 
often, 80 far as I kiiow, heen illustrated more f orciblj than it 
was by Dean Merivale, who began the Bo7le Lectures, some 
years ago, bj asking who would have believed, when Julius 
Caesar mađe the speeeh in which he deprecated putting Catiline 
and his assooiates to death — ^beoause death ended ali — ^that 
the Boman world would yet see the assembling of the Counoil 
of Nioe ? 
[Addreaa to the Eđinhurgh Philasophical Imtitution^ Octoher 

30M, 1874.] 

POLITICAL ECONOMT. 

There surely never was a time in whioh it was more plainly 
neGes6ary to popularise this science. We are told by alarmists 
that one of the results of ref orm will be that matters which 
wero eonsidered settled will be reopeneđ; that Proteotion 
will again raise her head, and that the ghosts of old f allacies 
will come back to gibber in the House of Commons. I am 
one of those who think such f ears exaggerated ; but Burely 
the mere pos6ibility of our people lapsing into heresies such 
as those whioh hare seduced men of our raoe, in America and 
Australia, should wam us to diffuse far and wide the broad 
results of eoonomic scienoe. 
[Pre%idetUial Address on opening the Section of Bconomic 

Science and Statistica at the Dundee Meeting of the British 

Association in 1867.] 

THB STATISnCIAN. 

The statistioian has searoely, perhaps, hađ so many hard 
words thrown at him as his cousin the eoonomist ; but he has 
ali along been ooupled with that unpopular character in 
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publio disfavour. Those who kiiow nothing else of Mr. Burke 
know his sentenoe about ^^ Sophists, economists, and caloula- 
torB." I even remember seeing it quoted in a letter from an 
inn-keeper, who had been remonstrated with on aooount of an 
extortionate bili ! \^As abore.'] 

THE MISUSE OF STATISTICS. 
To attempt to đraw from statistical facts inf erenoee ^hich 
they will not bear — to reeolve the whole play of social foroes 
into a mere qneBtion of numbers and averagee — ^to pretend 
that fignres govem the worldy instead of merely helping us 
to understand how it is govemed, — is simplj to injure the 
oause whiGh we profess to defend. Those who act in this 
waj are almost as misohievous as those whose reckless abase 
of statistical methods have given point to the sneer that 
nothing is 8^ false as figures, except faots, — the Bigbjs of 
political life, who manipulate their figures with a view, not 
to arrive at truth, but to obtain a controversial suooess. 
There is no poorer triumph than suoh an one as this, f or there 
is none easier, unless indeed it be the triumph attained 
by fifth-rate theologians when they quote isolated te^ts 
against eaeh other, and each remains, in the opinion of his 
follower6, the master of the unhonored and improfitable 
field of strife. [^As abave,!^ 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

The time is 8nrely approaching when we shall ali feel that 
national co-operation, not national competition, should be our 
watohword ; that commereial, social, and intellectual inter^ 
dependence are as important as political indepenđence^ and that 
the loftiest epitaph to which any politioian of our day can 
aspire is oontained in the word8 which were applied by a 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Cobden — " He 
wa8 an intemational man." 

[E/fcfioH AddrenH, Atigust 29th, 1868.] 
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With the repeal of the Corn Law8, England oommenoed a 
iiew phaee of her existenoe ; but she bas hardly jet realised 
tbe full meaning of tbe doctrines wbiob sbe tben aooepted, or 
understood bow far tbe patb on wbiob sbe tben enteied would 
lead ber. 

Tbe great man wbo did most to give us free trade in oom 

went to bis rest witb bis work balf done ; but tbose wbo 

knew bim best teli us tbat be atta^bed quite as muob 

importanoe to f reeing tbe land from tbe sbaokles, by wbiob its 

passage from band to band is so unneoessarilj bampered, as 

be did to tbe measure wbiob was tbe crowning aobievement 

of bis lif e. 

lEkdion Address, August 29/A, 1868.] 

LAND LAW REFORM. 

Of oourse jou can't make an estate as ea8il7 transf erable 

as a diamond or ingot of gold, but tbe objeot of our land 

legislation sbould be to approacb tbat ideal as nearlj as pos* 

sible. Not until tbe ordinarj economic forces are allowed to 

work witb regard to land as freely as tbe nature of tbings 

permits will tbe land do as mucb f or our national well-being 

as it ougbt to do. But tbere we must stop. No attempt, as 

in France, to impose anotber set of aitifioial restrictions wbicb 

work quite as badlj as our artificisl restrictions. Free trade 

applied to land — ^notbing more, notbing less. Onoe let us 

bave tbis, and our unwise land, customs, wbiob are even 

more misobievous tban our unref ormed land legislation, will 

gradually pass away. 

[At Elgin, December %Qth, 1871 . ] 

THE LAND QUESTION. 
It is certain tbat before yery long tbe ooimty and burgb 
franobise will be assimilated. Tben we sball bave admitted 
into tbe electoral body a vast number of persons wbo know 
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about nothing and think about nothing but ^he land. If 
these men are not to beoome the prej of visionaries and 
agitatora, surelj it iB wiBe to^ut our land sjrstem as soon as 
maj be in a position in whioh it oan be def ended bj reason- 
able men. Surely that is at onoe the best Conservatism and 
the best Liberalism. Continental Europe has some bod 
quarters-of-an-hour to pass through before we have heard the 
last of Sodalism. And will anj one be bold enough to say 
that the land law8 of the United Kingdom are not a danger- 
ous eneouragement to Sooialism P * I wish those who are not 
prepared to put our land system on a wise f ooting, beoause it 
is right to do so, would 8eriou8ly^and*quietly ask themselves 
that question. 

lAt Banff, September 1879.] 

DISTRIBUnON OF LAND IN IBELAND AND SCOTLAND. 

The present distribution of land in this ooimtrj is perf eotly 
monstrous. I will not go into statistios, which are more 
fitted to be studied at home than to be listened to at a publio 
meeting ; but I will just mention one or two facts, which 
you ali can easily take in and carry away with you. In 
Ireland, seven hundred and forty-f our persons possess about 
one-half of the oountiy. In Sootland, three hundred and 
thirty persons possess about two-thirds of the oountiy. Now, 
I oonsider, and you oonsider, that to take a single aore from 
any one of these persons against his will, without due oom- 
pensation, granted under an Act of Parliament, would be a 
simple aot of robbeiy. But, looking baok upon histoij, 
which has truly been said to be philo8ophy teaohing by 
esamples, I ask eveiy man wh6 hears me whether that is a 
saf e position P I do not ask whether it is a good arrangement 
f or the oonmiunity ; I ask if it is a saf e arrangement f or the 
great land-owners themselves F . In France and many States 
of the Continent, the f ew great land-owners are buttressed. 
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80 to speak, by miUicms of little Iand-ownerB, men who6e 
feelings about landed propertj are to the full as conserrative 
as their own. Ib that the case heie P In England and Soot- 
land the great laiid-owiiers oan at present relj upon the 
respeot f or law, and the general attachment of the millions to 
the existing order of things, but thej have not on their side 
the vast pressure of the great buttress of prirate interest. 
In Ireland they have not the securitj of the same respeot f or 
law nor of the same general attachment of the millions to the 
esisting order of things, nor the pressure of the great buttress 
of private interest. Is it possible then f or Irish land-ownerB 
to look without alarm upon the agitation of the land 
question in Ireland ; and are our great British land-owners 
quite sure that, if dangerous and subversive ideas are onoe 
taken up generallj in Ireland, the inf ection maj not spread P 
If they are, / assuredlj am not. And my f ear that wild 
and imjust ideas about the land maj find more favour than 
one oould wi8h, even in Oreat firitain, has been not the least 
powerful of the influenoes whioh have induoed me to desire 
for some time past to see this group of questions taken up by 
the leaders of the partj of which jou and I are members. 

[At Bmff, September 1879.] 

THE FRENCH LAND STSTEM. 

I dare saj when this speech of mine is commented upon, 
there will be people f ound to saj that I am in favour of the 
Frenoh sjstem — ^the sjstem of oompulsorj division. I am 
nothing of the kind. I am entirelj opposed to introduoing 
the Frenoh sjstem, or anjthing remotelj resembling it, in 
this oountrj. I am free to admit that a great deal of non- 
sense is often talked about the bad effeots on Franoe of the 
Frenoh land sjstem. If it wesre so very bad as is supposed, 
would it be possible that the vast majoritj of Frenohmen of 
ali classes should be so passionatelj attaohed to it P How 
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widely thifi attachment estends you may gather from an 
aneođote wluoh I will teli you. Some time ago, I wa8 talking 
to a Frenchmaii upon this subjeot. He belonged not to 
the dasses whicli had been raised by the Siovolution, but to 
the olass wliiob had been roined, orushed, pulverised, by the 
Bevolution. His great-grandfather had been an emigrć; 
hia graadfather had flung away wealth, honors, politioal 
position, eyerything that makes life extemally brilliant, for 
the canse of Charles X. His f ather had died far away from 
France, in the service of Henri Y. Yet this man, himself 
like his anoestors a keen Legitimist, spoke to me so 8trQngly in 
favonr of the Prench system of oompulsory division that I 
said to him, ^^I do not think there is a single English 
Badioal of note or name who would dare go on a platf orm 
and def end for this oountry the viows which you have been 
defending for Franoe." No one can read such a paper as 
that of M. de Layeleye in the '^ Sy8t6m8 of Land Tenure 
in various oountries," published by the Cobden Club, or Mr. 
Kay's letter on the same subjeot, without deeing that 
there is a great deal to be said for peasant proprietors ; and 
no one can read the introduotion to Mr. Biohaidson's most 
interesting book on the ^^ Com and Cattle produoing Distriets 
of Franoe " without seeing that they have many drawback8. 
But whether the system of compulsoiy division is good for 
Franoe or not, I am persuaded that it is most unsuitable to 
this oountry, and I go baok to my formula. Let the natural 
f oroes work, let us have free trade in land, — ^nothing more, 
nothing less. 

[At Banff, September 1879.] 

THE WINE DUTIES, 1876. 

If, gentlemen, we suoceed in keeping the atatm quo of 
1875, if, that is, we allow the mighty maohine that has been 
working since 1865 to go on uncheoked, I think we shall have 
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done a great deal. It is a time of politioal 8lack-water ali over 
Europe, and nowhere more than in onr own ooimtrj. Stdll, 
although this is so, I do not despair of seeing, I will not 8ay, 
progress made, in the Free Exohang6 direotion, but inquiiies set 
on f oot whioh maj lead to future progress in that direotion. 
It wa8 theref ore with mnch pleasure that I heard mj friend, 
Mr. GartwTight, giye notioe, shortlj bef ore the end of the 
Session, that he would move next jear f or a committee on the 
wine duties. It is, yoa know, alleged bj the Portuguese and 
Spaniards that the way in whioh we levy our wine duties 
operates most oruelly to them. They 8ay, '^ England, with its 
eold damp dimate, is our natural market, and you English are 
also the people who have got most artides to seli whioh we 
want. If yon would so alter the mode of leYying your wine 
duties as to enable us to send you more wine, we should be a 
great deal rioher and able to buy a great deal more from you. 
The moment you alter your wine duties, which operate so 
hardly against us, we will lower our duties upon a great many 
of the English things whioh we want to buy from you, and 
you will gain two exoellent new markets in the Peninsula." 

I know that there are some people who would teli us that 
the proper way to meet those remonstranoes would be to say, 
'' You foolish Portuguese and Spaniards, don't you see that, 
whether our dutiea are or are not oruel in their operation ^th 
respeot to you, you are merely making your position wor8e by 
laying heayy duties upon our goods which you oonf essedlj 
want to buy." That is a perfeotly good an8wer as far as it 
goes, but it is not a practical answer. The best of the Portu-* 
guese and Spaniards would rejoin, " We know that perfeotly 
well ; we know that it would be better f or every oountry to 
take off ali oustoms duties whateyer, but our people have got 
it into their heads that England, reversing the old polioy of the 
Methuen Treaty, under which she treated Franoe unjustly, by 
keeping her wines out of the English market in order to f avour 
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thoee of Portugal, is now treating m vnjmstlj by keeping our 
wine8 out of her market in order to favour those of Franoe. 
The j have got, we saj, thifl idea into their heads, and W6 
Peninsular Free Traders may preach, tili we are hoarse, 
without getting it out of their heads. Besides, even if our 
Gbvemments were able to take off the duties upon ali your 
goods, in the teeth of their Parliaments, however well it 
might be for us^ it would not do you anj great amaunt of 
good, because, if you won't take our wine, we have reallj 
nothing to buy your goods with." 

These representatious, gentlemen, appear to me worthy of 
Teiy serious conaderatioii, but in reply to them the oustom 
house o£Boials have, I well know, a variety of argumenta by 
whioh they think they can ahow that we oould only aooede to 
the reque8t8 of the Peninsular Gbvemments, at the prioe of 
great inconvenience to them — ^the custom house offidals, and 
oonsiderable loss to the revenue. Well, this may be so, but it 
is highly deairable that both partiesshould have an opportunity 
of submitting their view8 to the judgment of a seleot oommit- 
tee, and I believe I am right in thinking that the irritation 
in the Peninsula would be veij muoh diminished if there wa8 
a full and f air inquiry before an impartial tribunal. 

If Mr. Cartwright is able to show that the Department of 
the Board of Trade and the great and powerful sub-depart- 
ment of the Customs are at issue on this que8tion, as 1 think 
he will, the case for a Parliamentaiy inquiry will be oertainlj 
strong. 
[Prmdential Ađdreas to the Section of the Sodal Science Asso^ 

ciation đealing mth Economy and Trade, Brighton, 1876.] 

INTEIINATIONAL MARITIME LAW. 

On the llth of Maroh, Mr. Horsfall at length brought on 
his repeatedly postponed motion on intemational maritime 
law. It may be in your reooUection that, at the Congress of 
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Pariš in 1866, we gave up the old English doctrine, which we 
had maintained in so maiiy struggles, and aooepted the 
niaxim that ^* free ahips make free goods, with the exoeption 
of oontraband of war." The obvious result of the aooeptanoe 
of this prineiple is, that henceforward, if we are engaged in 
war with an7 of the States which were parties to the Oongress 
of Pariš, or have sinoe acceded to the deolaration which 
embođied this prinoiple of which I am speaking, such State 
will be able to oany on its eonunerce precisely as in peacoi 
provided, that is to say, it employs not its own ships, but those 
of a neutral power. Now look at the bearing of this upon oiur 
own oommerce. Suppose that we go to war with Pranoe, the 
result will be that a large quantit7 of our shipping will be left 
Ijing idle in harbour, because no merohant will think of 
embarking his goods in a vessel which has even a remote 
chanoe of being oaptured, if he can embark them in a vessel 
whioh oannot possibly be touched. If the war went on long 
enough, a great portion of our mercantile fleet would probably 
ohange hands, and pass into the possession of neutral owner8y 
Đanes, Đutoh, or Americans, as the case might be. A large 
number of our sailors would probably also go into the servioe 
of foreign shipmasters, and, not inipos8ibly, when peaoe wa8 
conoluded, we might flnd that various profitable trades had 
got into new ohannels, and were lost to Britain. These and 
other oonsiderations of a similar oharacter have, during the 
last few year8, been eieroising great influence upon the 
minds of many of our largest 8hip-owners ; and it was as 
their spokesman that Mr. Horsfall, member f or the great 
mercantile oity of liverpool, stood forward in the House of 
Commons. The debate lasted two nights, and was oonducted 
with great ability, and with a remarkable absence of party 
špirit. Three opinions were advanoed and supported. One 
or two speakersi induding the Conservative leader, main- 
tained that we ought to throw over, or in some way get out 
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of , the Deolaration of Pariš. TIub is oTmoiifllj and utterlj 
impossible, anđ doee not require to be treated 8eriously. The 
GoTemmeiit defended the Đeclaiation of Pariš, but declined 
to oommit themselves to any further stepa in the same direo- 
tion ; and Lord Palmerston went so f ar aa to saj that to 
abandon our right of oapturing an enemj's meroantile 
marine would be an act of politioal suioide. Mr. Horsfall's 
supporters, on the other hand — who rose from ali parts of the 
House, and who nnmbered in their ranks men of politios so 
utterly difierent as Sir Stafford Northoote and Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Massej and Mr. Baring — ^maintained that the time had 
oome when the whole state of intemational maritime law 
ought to be taken into consideration, and the immunitj of 
the peaoeful trader seoured against any infraotion by the 
navies of hostile Power8. I listened with muoh attention to 
the debate. I have sinoe re-read it Yery oarefuIly in 
Hansard, and I am boimd to say that my impression remains 
as it did on the 17th of March. That is to 8ay, I think that 
the innovators had muoh the best of the argument. I do 
not mean that Government should have eonsented to Mr. 
Horsfall's motion. Statesmen who know how the sudden 
ohanges and oombinations of events defy ali human f oresight 
may well pause, even although their reason ib oonvinoed, 
before they gi\e their sanction to a dootruie whioh is fraught 
with consequenoes so tremendous. There is truth in what 
Mr. Disraeli said, despite the sneer whioh was oonyeyed 
by the tum whioh he gave to the expression. This is verily 
a greater question than the Reform Bili, or than any whioh 
has been recently disoussed in Parliament, and it is f or this 
reason that I now lay it before you, stating the bias of my 
opinion and not my oonviotion, for it is a subject whioh 
oannot be too much ventilated. Lord Bussell was one of 
those who used some years ago the strongest language about 
the Deolaration of Pariš. Lord Palmerston freely accepta 
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the responsibilitj of that declaration, and ju^lifies it on ali 
oooasioiiB. Soon after it, he annouaoed, in a speeoh at 
liverpool, opinions analogous to those expressed by Mr. 
Horsf ali, but he bas now reoanted, and declaroB that the verj 
course which he had advooated in November 1866 woidd be 
an aot of political suioide, thus lajing himfielf open to the 
bitter taunts of Mr. Disraeli. Ay or no, howeyer, this is not 
a question which oan be deoided by authoritj, and there was 
nothing in the speeoh of the Prime Minister to throw any 
light upon the oansoB of bis change of opinion, with the 
exoeption of the point whioh he suggested about the diffioulty 
of allowing the sailors of an enemj'B meroantile marine to 
pase under the ejres of jonr hostile 8quadron to reoruit the 
enemj's navy. And this is open to the obvions retort that, 
if these sailorB are a]lowed to navigate their vessels as nsual, 
thej will not be available f or piirposes of war. I may notioe 
another snggestion of Lord Palmerston's, about the incon- 
Tenienoe whioh would result if we were unable to applj the 
threat of destrojing its oommeroe in disputes with a small 
and remote, but ill-disposed, oommunitj, against whioh we 
oould not operate in any other way. These and other points 
enf oroed by other speakers are worthy of oonsideration ; but 
on the whole, as I said before, I think the innovators bave 
the best of the disoussion. 

Several Tmters before and sinoe the debate have gone 
f arther than anj one ventured to go in the House, and have 
attaoked the right of blockade. The most remarkable of 
these is Mr. Cobden, who, in a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Chamber of Conmierce, discusses this 
amongst other questions. He points out that no other 
countrj oontains half so many people as our own who are 
dependent upon foreign lands f or the neoessaries of life, or 
f or the raw materials on whiGh their labour is exeroised ; that 
of nearlj ali articles of f ood or produoe whioh require manu- 

u 
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f aohire oarried over the sea, more than one half is destmed 
f or theBe idanđs ; and he maintains that eveij inteimption 
of oommeroe by the exeroi8e of onr right of blookade vili 
henoeforth infliot gieater injurj on us than peihapB eren on 
onr enemy. But this is not ali. This veij right of hlookade 
is, he thinks, of little effioaoy in veij many casee. Our 
blookade of the Baltio porta, for example, in the Bussian war, 
had the effeot not of preventing the BuBsianB sending na 
their tallow, but merelj of diverting the oouree of the trade. 
In 1853 we reoeived only £150 worth of tallow from PrusaLa; 
but in 1855, when the blookade had lasted long enough to 
enable the neoeesarj ehangee in oommercial relations to be 
made, we reoeived from PruBsia, aoting as the go-between for 
Buflfiia, the enormoua amount of £1,837,300 worth, and 
other BuflEdan ezports reaehed us in BimUar wayB. Again, 
Mr. Gobden direots our attention to the f aot that we have 
verj frequentl7 been obliged, in the intereet of our own 
manufaoturers and merdiants, to oonnive at the violation of 
our own blookades. So then we find ourselves in this posi- 
tion; — We refuse to entertain any proposals for the abolition 
of the right of blookading oommercial porta, and bj doing bo^ 
we preclude ourselves from protesting against the interrup- 
.tion bj the American diapute of one of our most important 
industries. We do this with a Yiew of keeping in our own 
hands a power whioh in manj oases we shall not think of 
using, whioh in manj other oases we oould not use if we 
would — thanks to the great ertension of the railvaj sjstem — 
and whioh, finallj, if we did use it^ would not unfreguentlj 
damage ourselves even more than our enemj. I hope, when 
the subjeot of maritime law oomes again before the House of 
Commons — and come again it must and will before long — 
that the debate will indude this que6tion of blookade, at 
which eveij speaker in the late disoussion not unnaturall7 
shied. I again repeat, howeyer, that I f eel most stronglj the 
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foroe of the reoommendationB which have been plentifullj 
uttered, not to be too hastj in ooming to a condusion upon 
this great question, whioh must be kept far away from the 
nphere of parfy politios, and not too raahly dedded^ither 
aooording to the appar^it interest of this or that nation, or to 
notione of what 10 right and jnst in the abstraot. . To those 
who care to look farther into the sabjeot, I would reoodunend 
a most oonvenient little maniial on the Law of War and 
Neutrahtf/y by Mr. Maoqueeny published bj those indefati- 
gable friends of popnlar enlightenment — ^the Messrs. Gham- 
bers of Edinbui^h. , ^At Eigin, September 23rd, 1862.] 

DEFECTS IN THE DECLAEATION OF PARIŠ, 1877. 

It is impossible to argue this question properlj without 
widening the area of disoossion and 8howing that, although 
it is absolutelj neeessar j to adhere to the Đeclaration of 
Pariš, nevertheless the position in whioh the Đeclaration 
of Pariš left maritime intemational law is an extremelj 
unsatisfactory one in regard to three points — ^first, marir 
time oapture ; next, commeroial blookade ; and lastlj, the 
nght of search. The present position as regards England 
is that we have much the largest mercantile marine afloat. 
We have a mercantile marine so large that we cannot 
even attempt to defend it without scattering onr Navy ali 
over the world; and, in the opinion of manj people, we 
cannot defend it sucoessfallj, however much we scatter our 
Navy. That being so, and oommerce being a timid thing, 
it is but too likelj that if we are ever engaged in war, the 
eargoes, which we should otherwise carrj, 'will seek protection 
under neutral flags, while, if the war be long and serious^ 
our ships will pass into the hanđs of neutrals, our sailors 
will f oUow them, and therebj not onlj will our commerce 
be injured, but our Navy wiU be starved \>y the starvation 

u2 
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of its best training school, our oommercial marine. Then 
as to the right of blockade. The reoent immense develop- 
ment of railwaj enterprise ha« made oommeroial blockade a 
far less efleotive weapon in the hands of a Maritime Power 
than it iised to be. If honorable members will look round 
the map of Europe, they will see how few oountrieB we oould 
effloientlj blockade. If, for example, we were ever at war 
with France — ^which heaven f orbid — ^we could seal up her 
Navy and, poesiblj, ali her meroantile ports. But how 
little oould we effect bj it P Her goods oould pass in ahnost 
ali directions bj land through Antwerp and other ports, and 
the blockade would not have the slightest result on the issue 
of the war. Then, again, as Mr. Cobden long ago pointed 
out, the enormous majoritj of articles of oommerce that pass 
over the sea, are destined for these shores, to feed and other- 
wise contribute to the well-being of our people, or to be 
worked up bj their labour and sent out to ali parts of the 
earth. How njanj blockades oould we enforoe without 
doing oujselves more harm than good P The third point in 
which the state of maritime law is imsatisf aotorjr is the right 
of searoh for oontraband of war. It is the interest of ali 
oommeroial nations, and most of the greatest 'oommeroial 
nations, to have oontraband of war yery strictlj defined and 
as muoh limited as possible, while it \s equall7 our interest to 
have the right of searoh for oontraband of war as much 
limited ba jhoj be. Mr. Cobden proposed that oontraband 
of war should be restrioted, as the United States desired, 
to arms and ammunition, and that as an artide was only 
rendered oontraband of war bj its hostile destination, the 
right of search on the high seas should be abolished, and the 
only admissible evidenoe of hostile destination should be the 
ptesenoe of the ships oarrjing oontraband of war in the 
waters of a belligerent State. Ali these points of maritime 
law, I trust, will be fullj discussed to-night, as the first of the 
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tliree waB in 1862, and I hope honorable members will state 
ali ihat is to be Baid f or and against innovation aa f orcibij 
as was done in the estremelj interesting debate upon Mr. 
Horsfall's motion about maritime capture. I then tbought, 
and still think, the mnovators had far the best of the argu- 
ment. It was said if we gave up the light of maritime 
capture and the right of blockade of merelj oommercial 
porta and limited the right of search, our Navj would be of 
no use. Is that so P Can we call a Navj of no use that 
prevents a single armed vessel of an enemj coming out of 
port without being sent to the bottom ; that makes England 
one vast unassailable fortress; that makes Malta and GFib- 
raltar, and every one of our points of vantage throughout 
the world, perfectlj seoure ; that makes the invasion of anj 
one of our Colonies exoept the Dominion of Canada nearlj 
impossible ; that enables us to send in perf eot seouritj ali our 
disposable troops to suocour an ally ; that enables us, if the 
neoessitj ever arises, to make our Communications with India 
perfectlj secure, by sending troops from England to Alex- 
andria, and from Bombaj or Kurrachee to Suez P Honorable 
gentlemen ^who ask more from their Navy than this are 
rather hard to please, and our present naval ofBoers would 
Yery muoh prefer that class of duties to a class of duties 
which, as perf ormed in the last "v^ar, had manj f eatures in 
common mth piracj. Next we are assured that by confining 
our Navj to warlike purposes, we shall weaken ourselves as 
against the great European Monarchies. Suppose we go to 
war with a great militarj Monarchy, what, if our oommerce 
is saf e from ali attaok, can the great militaiy Monarchy do P 
T17 to invade us P The Navy, no longer detaohed to chase 
fishing boats and other small deer, would give a yery good 
account of the new Armada ; on the other hand, the Navy 
would enable us if we had men enough of our own or our 
allies to invade any one else. It is said that it is more 
humane to take the property of your enemy at sea than io 
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shoot at his bodj ihere. Ton are perfeotlj justified in boiJi, 
provided doing either tenđs to end the war quicklj and 
satisf aotorilj to 70U. The infliotion of miseij dming war i« 
inevitable ; w]iat ia objeoted to is the inflietiaii of miseij in 
wa8te. The oapture of enemj's propertj at sea has neTer 
had 80 powerf ol an efPeot in biinging waiB to a oonolusian as 
is Bometimes attribated to it, and in fatnre it will have lesa. 
To wasi;e time in outting up oommeroe would onij waste the 
strength of the stronger and inorease the bili that wonld 
have to be paid bj the weaker paitj. Our own oammeroe ia 
the onlj oommeroe whioh it oonid be worth while to cnt up 
if there were no Đeohiration of Pariš. The poeition of other 
nations is suffioientlj awkward to make them dose with any 
proposal on our part to oarrj the refoim of 1866 further ; 
and Amerioa, the Power most oonoemed, vould leađilj do 
so. The speoial reasons for bringing the matter forward 
now are three — first, that the risks involved in the present 
state of things are oontinuallj inoreaang with the eitension 
of our oommeroe, whioh is immenselj greater now than it 
was even in 1862 ; seoondlj, that the whole bearing of the 
Đeblaration of Pariš, who8e oonsideration has^been foroed 
npon us bj the honorable member for West Cumberland, 
oannot be properlj understood -mthout disoussing the que»* 
tion of the state of maritime law as a whole ; and, thirdlj, 
that we are now in a quite exoeptianally f avorable positioa 
for disoussing the question, beoause that large portion of it 
whioh relates to maritime oapture was oonsidered at great 
length in this plaoe just fifteen years ago. One of the most 
interesting speeohes to whioh I ever listened within theee 
walls was a speeoh whieh was made bj the right honorable 
gentleman now the leader of this House. I agreed with the 
Tiews of the right honorable gentleman then, and I agree 
entirelj with them still, and what I want to elioit now is 
whether the right honorable gentleman has f ound in the last 
fifteen jears anj answer to his own arguments, or, if not» 
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whether he is prepared to abiđe bj the wi86 and statesman- 
like oonolnsioiiB at whioh he then arriTed. After setting out 
ali' the điffioidties of our podtion with great oleameeB, the 
right honorable gentleman tsaid : 

" Now, I waiit to know what Her Majestj's Govemment 
intend to do P Are thej of opinion that we can saf el j reot 
where we are P " 

That is exaotlj what I want to aak the right honorable 
gentleman to-night. He then went on to saj : 

" But what are we to do now P Are we to go forward, 
baokward, or in what direotion P Is the noble lord prepared 
to leave the matter to the ohapter of aooidents, or to wy that 
when war oomes is the time when the whole question is to be 
determined P " 

That, again, is preoiselj what I desire to leam now. I 
will quote thia other passage in the right honorable gentle- 
man's speech : 

*' Now, let UB take a lesson from historj. What oooarređ 
in the Seven Tears' War P In that war England distin- 
guished herself moet glorionslj, and her Navj waB partiou- 
larlj suoceflafol. Smollett, writing of the waT of 1760, related 
how thifl oountij had 120 ahips of the Une, ezdusive of fire 
and other ahips, and that, notwithstanding tibis immense 
armament, and that the enemj had not a ship of the Une at 
sea, jet the enemj were so on the alert with their smaU 
ships that thej took 2,549 of our merohant ahips, as against 
onr captore of 944 of their vesaels, induding 442 privateers.'* 

Has the right honorable gentleman in 1877 anj replj to 
his illustration of 1862 P Of oonrse, the situation of 1877 is 
not the situation of 100 jears ago. AU war ships are now 
steamships, and we have got hold of suoh an immense 
amount of ooast-Une and of so man j oonmianding points on 
tiiis teiTaqueoas globe that there are manj oountries which 
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would finđ it a difficolt matter to prey upon the oommeroe of 
Great Britain in almost anj sea. This, howeyer, woiild 
oertainlj not be the oase with ali Pow6rs and in ali seas. 
Is the right honorable gentleman, then, perf eotlj satisfied 
with the present state of things, or is^he still, as I oonfess 
I still am, in the imoomf ortable frame of mind whioh wa8 so 
well reflected in hifl yery interesting speeoh of March 17, 
1862 ? The right honorable gentleman asked his honorable 
friend to withdraw the motion and not press it to a division. 
NoWy what the right honorable gentleman advised Mr. 
Horsf ali to do is preciselj what I wonld do if the f oims of 
the House enable me to move mj amendment. The subjeot 
calls for the oarefnl attention of Her Majestj's Gx)yenunent. 
I know there are those who will use the tu quoque argument 
and ask whether mj friends, when thej were in power, 
attended to this queBtion. I do not think, however, that is 
the right honorable gentleman's idea of the proper way to 
canj on business. The last thing I wi8h is to embarrass the 
Government with reference to so serious a question. I wish 
to leave the matter entirelj in the hands of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, in the hope that if , as is extremely 
likelj before the Eastem imbroglio is settled, there may 
have to be another European congress, an opportunitj maj 
be taken, after full and deliberate oonsideration, to cany 
further the refonns which were inaugurated bj the Đeolara« 
tion of Pariš in 1856. There are not a few things in whioh 
the rale *' alora comme alors '' is the best, but it is so easj a 
rule to follow that it is apt to be a dangerons one, and 
Govemments harassed and woiried bj the oonstant neoessitjr 
of arranging what is to be done during the passing week 
are too apt to adopt what I maj call the idjUio treatment of 
great qaeBtions, assuring inquirers that everjthing is going 
on delightfullj until thej are at last brought faoe to face 
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vith a tFemendoTiB ezigenq7. I will oonduđe with a pađsage 
from Mr. Cobđen's letter to Mr. Afihworth, to wliioh I have 
alreadj alluded : 

'* It is at the option of the Englisli Goveminent at anj 
time to enter upon n^gotiations vith the other Great Powers 
f or the revision of the Maritime Code, and I speak adviseđlj 
in ezpresfiLiig mj belief that it depends on us alone whether 
the above ref oims are to be oarried into effeot. I 'will onlj 
add that I regard these ohangea as the neoessarj oorollaij of 
the repeal of the Navigation IiawSy the abolition of the Gom 
Law8, and the abaudonment of our oolonial monopolj. We 
have thrown awa7 the soeptre of f oroe to oonfide in the 
prinoiple of freedom, unoovenanted, nnoonditional freedom. 
TTnder this new rSgime our national f ortunes have prospered 
bejond ali preoedent. Đuring the last f ourteen jears the 
inorease in our oommeroe has exoeeded its entiie gro wth duiing 
the previous 1,000 jears of relianoe on foroe, cunning, and 
monopolj. This should enoourage us to go f orward in the 
full faith that eveij fresh impeđiment removed from the 
path of oommeroe, whether by sea or land, and whether in 
peaoe or war, will augment our prosperitj while at the same 
time it will promete the general interests of humanity/' 

IHouse of Commom^ 1877.] 

MARITIME LAW, 1878. 

But, tuming from what I maj eall the def ensive to the 
offensive argument, the opponents of the honorable Baronet * 
maj saj that, whatever maj be the difiSculties of defenđing 
our oommeroe, ^e are so tremendouslj strong at sea, and so 
oomparativelj Weak on land, that it would be mađness to 
oripple our right arm b j giving up the power of capturing 
the merchant vessels of the enemj. And those who urge 
that we ahould give^ up that right have almost been oalled 

♦ Sir John Lubbock. 
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unpatriotio for so doing. If that is so, eadit ^uaesUo. We 
are oertainlj not the proper people to urge the ohange. 

If I thought that the result of -giving up thiB light of 
maritime oapture would be to oripple the Btrength of England, 
I ahould not be here this night to advooate eiuob a ooune ; 
but the oase whioh is presaed bj the honorable Member 
for Maidstone is that, far from weakemng us, the snggested 
ohange 'will greatlj strengthen England bj enabling her to 
applj her strength with far greater effeot than she has eyer 
done before. 

The tendenoj of modem warf are is to strike at the heart 
of an enemj — to produoe great results bj great efforts. 
A power whioh resorts to the trifling kind of warEare whiGh 
used to be 80 oommon, taking this or that little dependenoy 
whioh is often not worth the trouble of keeping when it 
has got it, will in future war8 be, the beaten Power, and, at 
the end of the contest, will have to paj a verj hearf bili to 
the viotor for its small suooesses. 

If the honorable Member for Maidstone has bis wa7, our 
Navj in future war8 will be kept for purposes whioh oaa 
reallj bave a great effect on the final issue for making 
England and ali our points of vantage throughout the worlđ 
hopelesslj unassailable, and for enabling us to strike out 
whereyer our enemj is most vulnerable. 

If a navj does that, it does a great deal. Suppose, for 
instance, we eyer haye to fight in Egjpt. Whether shall 
we be stronger if our Nay7 be engaged in keeping up 
the oommunioations of our troops there 'with England anđ 
India — the two great reseryoirs of our Militarjr strength — or 
in pett7 and guM^-piratioal captures up and doim the seas, or 
in the hardlj more glorious dutj of aoting sheep-dog to our 
own oommerce? This question does not appear to me to 
admit of a moment's disoussion. 

Then we are reminded that sailors will not like to lose their 
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prize-monej. Now, prize-monej is not a verj đignifled 
mduoement at ihe best, anđ in future warB maj well aot 
against, rather than for the intereet of a great Maritiine 
Power. War8 are now dedded^ as I have alreadj said, bj 
operations on a great soale, while the tendenoj of prize- 
monej is to tempt dashing seamen awa7 from the great 
vefiflels whioh figure in great enterprizes to smaller veflsels 
whioh wage a pettj warfare produotive of litUe but '' miBerj 
in waste/' 

Then it is said that it would be monstrous if the meroan^ 
tile ahips of an enemj might oome into Portsmouth without 
ohance of oapture when we are at war. 

That, howeyer, raises an altogether different que0fcion, and 
has nothing to do with mj honorable friend's motion. 

Of oourse, the meroantile shipe of the enemj would not 
oome into Portsmouth unless to bring Bomething that Porta- 
mouth wanted, and would not be allowed to do so unless the 
exi8ting prohibitions against trađing with an enemj had 
been for some good reason relaxed. 

Then we are told that the hotter the war, the sooner the 
peaoe, and that, if we allow the merchant of an enemj to 
send hifl goods about as if there were no war, wars will be 
lengthened intolerablj; but the same argument will hold 
good against eveij mitigation of f erooitj whioh distinguishes 
modem from anoient war. 

We should now think it verj shooking if, when the 
Gbrmans entered Champagne, thej had made it their business 
to out down everj vine in the oountrj. To a Greek it 
would have appeared the most natural thing in the world. 
It is now thought to be 'wrong to murder prisoners, and 
we made verj just refleotions on the doings of the unspeaka- 
ble Turk in that behalf ; jet a man, whom an eminent 
dignitarj of the English Churoh, who is better known, I 
think, in thisHouae than anjother dignitarj of the Churoh — 
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I mean the Dean of EI7 — oalled the greatest naiue in historf, — 
spoke in the ooolest manaer of murdering prifloners. Et 
omnes necavit he said 8omewheTe, as if he were speaMng of 
the most indifferent aotion. 

Then the argument which is sometimes used on wj side — 
not, I think, a verj strong one — ^that, namelj, we shoald 
oease to destroj or seize private propertj at sea beoause we 
abstain, to a great extent, from interfering with it on land, 
is ihet by the bold assertion that we do interfere with it as 
muoh on land as on sea ; but that oertainlj is not so. 

The practioe of reoent waTS is an immense improvement 
upon that of the wars even at the beginning of this oenturjr. 
Of oourse requisitions are made and must be made. No one 
would object to their being made at sea in similar oircum- 
stanoes, but the tendencj is alwa7s more and more to protect 
private propertj on land. I mjself know a house in Pranoe 
on the soale of a great English oo\mtry-house, fiUed with 
piotures and books and treasures of ali sorts, whioh laj right 
in the stoim track of the Gterman invasion in 1870. "VVell, 
thousands and thousands of Germans passed through it and 
were aocommodated there, but the amoimt of propertj 
carried off wa8 quite infinitesimaL If that great eh&teau had 
been a ship, it would have been liable to be carried off bj 
the victor bodilj with ali its contents. 

But some people say — " "WeU, we do not care so much 
about the right of maritime capture, but we do care a good 
deal about the right of oommercial blockade." 

Mj honorable and leamed friend the Member for Oxford 
has referred to that subjecfc. Now, here, too, I am perfectlj 
open to conviction, and I should like mj honorable and 
leamed friend to point out any one oountrj with whioh 
we are ever likelj to be at war which we oould sucoessfuUj 
blookade. The whole position of affairs has been altered 
by railway8, and it is now next to impossible to enforoe 
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oommeroial blookades ; and, if we did enf oroe them, we should 
do as muoh harm to ourselTes as to our f oe. 

I nsed to ihink that the strongest point in favour of the 
old law was made (if I reooUect aright, hy Lord Falmerston) 
when he poiiited out that blockade was a oonvenient method 
of bringing to good behaviour small oommimities, wbioh 
might give trouble as some of the South Amerioan states had 
done in time past. 

I have now, however, oome to the oonclusion that more 
direct methods woidd be better for ali conoemed. 

I need hardlj remark that nothing I have to saj against 
opnmieroial blookades has anything whateyer to do with 
blockade as a naval operation direoted against f ortified plaoes 
OT the armed ships of an enem j, or as f orming in anj wa7 part 
of an operation of war properlj so oalled. I speak merely 
of blookades intended to distress the oommeroe of an enemj, 
whioh blookades I believe would nsuallj be in our case a 
weapon of whioh the handle woiild out as badly as the point. 

The honorable and leamed Member for Oxf ord has argued 
that it would be absurd to abolish oontraband of war, but 
the honorable Member for Maidstone has never dreamt of doing 
that. Ali that the honorable member wishes is that a countij 
fiituated like England should do its utmost to minimize the 
list of articles whioh should be oonsidered oontraband of war. 

There aie two sehools of thought — one whioh wishes to 
minimize, and the other to mosimize, oontraband of war ; 
and I think it is the interest of England to minimize the 
number of artioles and the plaoes in which the right of 
seardii oan be eiercised. As to the f ear of merohant steamers 
canjing one or two long guns being sent out for an attaok 
on AustraUa, I am oonsiderablj mistaken if our Australian 
Colonies would not give an extremel7 good aooount of any 
vessels going on suoh an ezpedition. 

Then it is said that 8hip-ownerB9 if proteoted, will desire 
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war to get war freights. I think better of them, but even if 
thej do, eyen if ali the 8hip-ownerB in the oountij should 
wifih the ooiintij to go to war, their influence wonld be 
Yery small, for we shail not bave another war unlesB the 
Tast majoritj of the people wifih for it. 

It ia said that it is idle to enter into an j such paot aa 
the honorable Member for Maiđstone proposes, beoauBe a state 
of war puts an end to ali treaties between the belligerente ; 
but that oertauil j woulđ not be the oase with regard to a 
treatj whioh ezpresslj oontemplated the attitude whidi is to 
be taken up by nations to eaoh other during a war. Onoe 
abolifih the right of oaptuiing merohant Tesaels at sea, and no 
Prize Court in a dvilized countrj would bave Judgee so 
inf amous as to maintain the legalitj of a oaptnre made in 
defianoe of engagements whioh they would hold sacred 

No Power oan saj with oonfidenoe that if Oreat Britain 
was at war, it would aBSuredlj be neutral. Of ali nations in 
Europe we are the one most likelj to pass the greatest 
number of years out of the next half oenturj in a state of 
neutralit j, and no wise Power oould wish the oontinuanoe of 
praotices whioh might at anj time tum out gnevouslj 
inoonvenient to itself on the ohanoe of picking up some of 
the fragments of British Commeroe whioh would be broken 
up by war. 

But we need not speoulate when we can appeal to facts. 
America, the Power most likel j to flght us at sea, and most 
Ukely to gain by being neutral while we were fighting, 
would be, I understand, quite willing to cloee with the 
proposal now made — at least as to maritime capture. 

I urge these points at this partioular time because it is 
hoped and believed that there is soon to be a great Euzopean 
Meeting. 

We shall go into that European Meeting under Yery 
peouliar drcamstances. I do not think that the most self - 
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satisfied Briton thinks we ahall go into that Meeting nnder 
veij glorious or satisfaotoij auspioes. I do not saj to whioh' 
of the two great parties that divide politioB in this ooimtrj 
the greatest blame for that state of tliings attachesi but it 
must in faimeBS be to a oonsiderable extent ehared bj both. 

Everjtlimg in onr eastem polioj "vvhich, up to 1875, wa8 
bleeeed bj ali the greatest of ourstatesmen, has been eursed bj 
events, and everjthing that had been eursed bj ali the greatest 
statesmen of this oountrj up to 1875 has been bleesed bj 
events. 

That oannot be an agreeable position for the Govemnient, 
but thej have the opportunity of reoovering a great deal of 
reputation and i¥iiting a glorious page in history. 

I should like them to aooept the yiewB whioh the honorable 
Member for ^Maidstone and others have advanced, and if not 
offioiallj, at least officiouslj, to disouss them viiih the other 
Powers of Europe at Berlin. 

If thej were to do that, it is more than probable that 
results would ensue whioh would be a great deal more important 
than even the relaxation of our maritime laws, for whioh I 
am most anzious. I belie^e it is quite within the power of 
điplomaoj and goodwiIl at this moment to initiate a proposal 
for the partial and oonsiderable deorease of great armaments 
In the whole range of Statesmanship there is no objeot to 
which it oould be more desirable to devote attention, and if 
the Gbvemment takes up these YiewB in a f air špirit, it vili 
be in their power to initiate one of the greatest reforma 
whioh oan be effeoted by the nations of Europe. 

\^HouB€ qf Commans, March 22nđ, 1878.] 

BOAl^BGES UBERALISM. 
To talk ol re-aotions in the politios of this islanđ is, I 
would fain hope, an anaohronism. Our progress toivards 
the complete adoption of ali the viewB of thoughtful and 
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philofiophic, 88 distingtdshed from mere Boaaerges-liberalism, 
is, I trust, imoeasing. If we appear. to be retrograding, I 
think, at wor6t, we are onlj advanaing in a spiral instead of 
a straight line. True liberalism inay, I venture to beKeve, 
tate for itself that proud Spanish motto— ^" Time and I, 
gentlemen, against any two." 

\_At Elgin, October Ut, 1860.] 

THE LIBERAL PARTT. 

Wealth, wiBely used, inf ers enlightenment, and wliat does 
the Liberal partj ezist far, iinless it be to inoorporate with 
our institutions and our life the results of enlightenment ? 
The men of thought, the Lookes, the Adam Smiths, the 
Benthams, the Austins, the John Stuart Mills, think out 
great questions. Practioal politidans of the Liberal Sohool 
f ollow in their wake. It is their art to obtain as speedilj as 
possible from the oountij that momentnm whioh is neoes8aiy 
to overoome the resistanoe of prejudioe, of interest or of 
apathj; and amongst the manj advantages whioh aoonie 
from suoh a meeting as ours to-daj, I know none greater 
than that it enables one whose dutj it is to occupj himself 
almost eiolnsivelj with the thought, *'Li ^hat directions 
oan progress most readilj be made?" to leam for what 
purposes he oan get the greatest amoimt of support. 

For it is only when a large body of public opinion, extend- 

ing through many diff erent strata of sooiety, moves together, 

that ref orms in this co\mtry can be obtained at ali. This 

makes our progress slow but sure, for those premature 

changes are avoided whioh lead to reaotion — ^premature 

changes like those whioh made one of the most remarkable 

rulers of modem times 8ay that his own epitaph would be — 

^'Here lies Joseph 11^ who failed in eyerything that ho 

undertook.'* 

[At Elffin, October 27th, 1864.] 
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LIBERAL PHILOSOPHERS AND LIBERAL P0LITICIAN8. 

The work of the politioal philoeopher and of ihe praotioal 

politioian is veij different, and, while the latter may be 

deeervedlj blamed for not making himself aoqTiainted with 

ali that the most advanoed political thinkers have to teaeh, 

he deserves not onlj toleration but approbation if he sajs — 

'* I will do ali that I oan in the oircmnstanoes in whioh I 

find mjself ; I will attempt to oany out in legislation the 

oonolusionB whioh are generaUj aocepted bj Liberal politioal 

philosophers, and where I see a good opportnnitj of advanoing 

Liberal meamires by speech or aotion in Parliament, even 

althongh there is no immediate ohanoe of oarrjing them, 

I will not fail to do so, but I will not prejudioe a good oause 

by attempting impossibiUties." 

lAt Peterhead, Jiay 1865.] 

TWO KniTDS OF LIBERALS. 

There are, as somebodj said, two kinds of Liberals — 
Ldberals before the faot and Liberals after the fact. The 
f ormer are the true Liberals, the latter are Tories in disguise. 
There are f ew Conservatives now who do not admit that ali 
the great changes from 1832 to 1860 were perfeoUj right ; 
but who oares for their approval now P What did they do 
when their approval would have been of some oonse^uenoe P 
Thej opposed eYer7 one of those measores. How do thej 
štand aff ected to ali those Liberal measures whioh are before 
the oountrj, but are not yet law P How did they treat in 
the last Farliament the oommeroial treaty mth Franoe, the 
Cl6rgy Belief BiU, Mr. Bouverie's Bili for opening f ellow- 
ships^ Mr. Baines's Bili for loweiing the Borough Franohise, 
Mr. Hađfield's Oualifioatian for Offioes Bili, Sir John 
Trelawny's BiU for the AboUtion of Church Bates, or the 
Oxfard Tests Abdition BiU r ^Ab abave,^ 
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THE INNS OF COIJRT 

Of wliat use, however, are oommifisions, if ministers, who 
have long sinoe obtained the objeot of their ambition, and 
only want a quiet lif e, leave their reports unopened on the 
fihelf P This appears to have been the f ate of the oommiflsion 
whioh in 1854 inqTiiTed into the Inns of Court, those great 
and wealthy corporations which guard the acoess to the most 
influential of Engliah professions. I bronght that subject 
before the House last session, aoting in oonoert with some of 
the most respeoted members of those bodies, and I mean to 
retum to it next year, in the hope, not only to oany out the 
yiews of the Boyal Commission of 1854 and of a Seleefc 
Committee which preoeded it, but still more with the hope 
of indipeotly oontributing to the oođifioation of our law, by 
raising up a raoe of lawyer8 who may be inolined to make 
and able to work a oođe. 

lAt Elgin, October 27ih, 1864.] 



CODIFICATION, 1864. 

I cannot understand why more zeal in this cause has not 
been Bhown by reoent Liberal Administrations. ETeiy one 
knows that the present Lord Ghanoellor is really a law 
ref oimer, and that he is doing something in the direotion to 
which I allude. Witn688 his speeoh of June last year. But, 
in order to break down the opposition of interest and'of 
prejudioe, there is need f or energy like that whioh wa8 8hown 
under the auspioes of Justinian in old, and of the Frenoh 
Gonvention, or of Napoleon, in modem times. That energj 
tbe present Lord Ohanoellor has it in him to diow, but the 
apathy of his oolleagues^ and of the public mind, leave him 
without proper support. ViThen we look at the Maoaulay 
Gode and the labours of the Lidian Law Gommission, it 
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vould reallj seem that our eastem domiinons are in thifl 
most important matter to take preoedenoe of the mother 
oountry. 

[As above.'\ 

IRSLANĐ IN 1865. 

There i& etili much in the oonđition of the sister island 
whioh i& verj sad and yeiy disheartening — Protestant 
Tiolenoe, and Catholic violenoe, both deeplj to be deplored-* 
vain dreams and orazy disaffeotion, with much phjsioal 
snffeiing. These evils are, in a great measure, the result of 
the imwisdom of the Engliah Government at a time when 
Sootohmen had no part in the Gbvemment of Ireland ; but 
althongh the chanoes of historj saved us, to a great eztent, 
from inflioting the wrong, thej have given us the opportunity 
of undoing it, and Sootoh members have not been in the past, 
and will not be in the future, slow in tijing to raise that 
unhapp7 portion of the empire to the level of the aotive and 
prosperous portion of it whioh they inhabit. 

[At PeterJiead, July 1866.] 

IBELAND IN 1867. 

I advooate a oheaper system of land-transf er, enoourage- 
ment to leases, and an equitable oompensation f or tenants' 
improvements. Nor, if these mUd measures f ailed to settle 
the land-question and padfj the oountrj, should I shrink 
from more sweeping ohanges. Đon't fancj Fenianism is 
killed. It is hardlj even sootohed. The danger is pressing. 
Have an Irish session as soon as you oan — as Mr. Bright 
long ago proposed. Oonoede to the uttermost everj just 
demand, but keep the peaoe of the oountrj, and crush anj 
overt attempt at resistanoe with ruthless severitj. 

[At Elgin, 1867.] 
x2 
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IBELAND IN THB WINTER OF 1867. 

You have ali probablj seen an aocoimt in the newspaper8 
of a letter bj an American Fenian in one of the magazines. 
That letter i& fiUed with absurđitieB ; but suppoee it to be 
true, suppoae that the Iriah people had detennined at any 
prioe to break oS the oonneotion with England and Sootland, 
what ahould we saj P "VVe should saj — '* Yoa shall have the 
best goveroment that we oan give you ; we ahall not leave 
you the ghost of a grievanoe, but we muBt beg jou to 
understand that separation ia not to be thought of /' — and, if 
it were attempted, we should put it down in eveij oomer of 
the iflland, not, I hope, with more severitj than wa8 neoea- 
sarj, but put it down we should at any oost. 

[At Peterhead, Deeember 19«, 1867.] 

HOME BULE, JANUABT 1S74. 

If there is one thing about whioh Great Britain has made up 
its mind distinotly, it is this, that Lreland oannot be aIloweđ 
to do anjthing whioh may tend to weaken the TJnited 
Eingdom. liberals, I take it, throughout the oountry are 
well oontent that lreland should be govemed aoooiding to 
Irish ideas; and Liberal stateemen will be supported in 
yielđing to any demand that will not distinotly tend to do 
haim to lreland herself , or to weaken the ooUeotive foroe of 
these islanđs ; but there, I think, publio opinion win draw 
the Une, and forbid any ooquetting with ^'đivisive ooursee'' 
whioh may lead to the ruin of the weaker, and the weakening 
of the stronger partner in the eiisting union. Do every- 
thing, I think publio opim'on in England and Sootland will 
Bay, wfaioh justioe, and the most unprejudioed large-hearteđ 
oonsideration of Irish want8may require, but, when you have 
reaohed that point, stop, and take to the last argument of kings. 
There is no đi£S.oulty whatever in goveming lreland — ^the 
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oiilj diffioulij is in gOT^ming Irekad well. The moment it 
beoomeB a que8(iQii of the bajonet, ali is eaij^ enoagk. ^* Not 
a state of siege/' said the greatest statesman of our times, as 
his life wa8 ebbing fast away9 '^ not a etate of ciege — any 
bodj oan govem with a state of aiege." The mistake of our 
anoestors wa8 that they took to the last argument of kingi 
before thej had tried meroj or juistioe either, while the 
liberal party will never have reoouiae to f Oroe tili thej have 
ezhausted ali other means. 

\^At Elgin, January 1874.] 

IRELANĐ, 1880. 

The moment there has, at anj period of our historj, been 
anjrthing like an attempt to lise in instiireotion in Ireland, f oroe 
has alway& met, and always will^ I hope, meet f oree, and ordet 
has been easil^ restored; but you o&nnot imprison a feeling^ 
whether jom do or do not suspend the Habeas Corptu. If you 
are merelj fighting a oonspiraoy, like the Fenian oonspiraoy, 
eusperndon of the Habeas Corpus may štand you in veiy good 
stead. Yon pounoe on the leaders, and the organization is dis- 
organi^ed, but here yoa have ft further element of diffi<mlty. 
The Goremment has done its simple duty in pi^oseouting the 
persons who have useđ inflammatory and dadgerous language 
at the land meetings j but if ali these persons oould be sent 
to prison to-morrow^ and the Habeas Corpus y»ere suspended 
into the bargain, tiie great rent strike woilld, I fear, go on, 
and wiOnld have to be met by other and lees easy i^en^dio«. 
Of oourse, if the Tory party does half the agltator's iFork, by 
thwaarting the ref orms propdsed hy the liberals, it mAy have 
to oome to the bullet and the bayonet in the end. The 
oalmest and trisest man in the ćounky kno^wft that, just as 
well as the madmen t(^o are shrieking f or what, it it means 
anything at ali, and is not to be understood as a mei^ 
inooherent espnesaon of rage, means a treatment of the 
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đisturbed districts of Ireland like that whioli vas meteđ out 
to the W6st of Sootland bj the Highland Host or to the 
Frenoh Protestanta by Louis Xiy. The object of ali good 
and patriotio men during the next f ew months should be to trj 
whether we oannot prevent it ooming to the bullet and the 
bajonet. It is so natural to think that a little blood-letting 
woTild put ali to rights — to see a Promised Land bejond 
the Eed Sea ; but unhappilj f orty jrears' wandermg in the 
wildemeBB is muoh oftener the result of orossing the Bed Sea 
than an arrival even after that long period in the Promised 
Land. [^At Peterhead^ December 1880.] 

LORD PALMERSTON AND MR. COBDEN. 

Toward8 the end of the session there were several sharp 
passages of arms between Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gobden, 
and on the Ist of August, in a verj thin house, thej engaged 
in a regular single oombat. There they stood unreoonciled 
and irreoonoilable, the representatives of two videlj difEerent 
epoohs, and of two widely different type8 of English life. 
The one trained in the elegant but superfioial oulture whiQh 
was usual amongst the young men of his position in life at 
the beginning of this oentury9 full of pluck, full of intelli- 
gence, but disinclined, alike by the oharaoter of his mind and 
by the habits of offioial life, from indulging in political 
speoulation, or pursuing long trains of thooght ; yet yielding 
to no man in applioation, in the guiokness of his judgment, 
in knowledge of a statesman's business, and in the power of 
enlisting the support of what has been so truly oalled '^ that 
floating mass which in ali oountries and in ali times has 
always dedded ali questions. The other derived from nature 
finer powers of mind, but many year8 passed away before he 
oould employ his great abilities in a field suffioiently wid6 
f or them, and he has never had the offioial training whieli 
is perhaps ab8olutely neoe6saiy to tum even the ablest 
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politiolan into a statesman. There he stood, an admirable 
representative of the best seotion of the olass to which he 
belongs, full of large and philanthropio hopes, anđ full of 
oonfidenoe in his power to realize them, jet wantiiig in 
pliability of mind, and defioient in that earlj and sjstematio 
eulture whioh prevents a man beooming the slave of one idea.* 

lAt Elnin, September 23rrf, 1862.] 

LORD PALMERSTON. 
It had long been f oreseen that Lord Falmerston's soeptre was 
pasdng to other hands, and in October 1865 he died without 
giving his ring to Perdiecas, for Perdicoas,t if common report 
speaks the tmth, had gone bef ore his chief . It is too earlj, 
even now, to pass a qmte dispassionate judgment upon Lord 
Palmerston; but I suspect that his fame will rest in the 
future abnost altogether en what he did during the middle 
portion of his lif e, when he wa8 Foreign Minist^, not upon 
anything that he did or left undone when he was Prime 
Minister. His best title to the good-will of posteritj will 
be the hatred whiGh he inspired amongst aU the worst men 
in ali the worst Oourta of Europe — ^a hatred whioh wa8 
summed up in the rhyme ourrent about him duiing the 
reaotion that folIowed 1848 in the most benighted portion 
of Austria : — 

If the deril hfts » son. 
Sure it is Lord Palmerston.. 

He lived long enough to see the fali of almost ereij one 
on the Oontinent of Europe whom, during his best dajs, he 
had most . opposed, for during his best days he read yery 

* Theee wordB do not ezprees my more matured opinion abont Mr. 
Cobden ; but I leamed to appredate that remarkahle man more jaBtly than I 
did in 1862 at a somewhat later period^thanfas chiefly to the conversation 
and writingB of his most distuignished disciple— Sir Louis Hallet. 

[ApHl 1871.] 
t Lord Herbert of Lea. 
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8lirewclly ihose ridcUes of ihe times of wliioh I spoke a few 
momenta ago. It might almost be said of him, as Lamaitme 
eaid of Toltaire, ^' He had the time to oombat against time, 
and wken he feU, he waB the oonqueror." 

[%e«, December lOth, 1872.] 

MR. J. S. MILVS CANDIPATUBE FOR WESTMINSTER. 

Ali these varjing and oontrajsted meiits the electors of 
'WestminBter oan veli oompare for themselves without 
asking the opinion of outsiderB. I shall oonfine mjaelf, 
theref ore, to one point, on which I may claim to have some 
knowledge, and that is the advantage likelj to aocrue to the 
Liberal party from having Mr. Mili in the House of 
Gommons. 

I am not sanguine enough to beliere that, if Mr. Mili sat 
through the whole of the ne^ct Farliament, we shonld find, 
when the general election oame round, that anj useful law8 
wouId have been passed, which otherwise would not have been 
passed, or many mistakes avoided vhioh, without his help, 
woiild have been made. Legislation, however, is far from 
beingthe onlj duty of the Legislature. The House of Gom- 
mons espeoiallj has another great funotion to fulfll. It is the 
ohief agenoj by whioh publio opinion is eduoated tili it, in 
its tum, becomes strong enough to command Farliament to 
legislate. There is, I think, no one who has done more than 
Mr. Mili to extend sound ideas amongst that not verj 
nvmerouf olass, whioh haa soffident leisure to read lai^e 
vorks upon O-ovemment and ui>on the prinoiplea vhioh 
determine the happiness or miserj of States. There is a 
tolerablj large group of men in the House of Commons at ' 
this moment who, if thej were obliged to oall themselves 
the đisKuplea of any partionlar master, would perhaps rather 
oall themselves the disdples of Mr. Mili than of any other 
living teacher. As it is in the House of Commons, so it is 
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in most sooietieB wher6 men assemble viko have time far 
abstraot studieB. So it ifl at the Universities of Oxf ord and 
Gambridge, more eepeoiallj, I am happj to saj, in ihe 
f ormer-*-where there is now a singularlj aotive and devoted, 
althongh still not rerjr large, Liberal partj. So it is in the 
Press. So it is wherever, thronghout ali wide England, men 
of thonglit and higk oulture are gathered together. The 
ideas, koweYer, of Mr. Mili, which are so well fltted to 
promete the happiness of the greatest possible nnmber that 
I eannot quote from him a more oharaoteristio maxim than 
this — '' Govem as if you had nniversal sufirage nntil the day 
oome when the people are ripe far nniversal sufErage/' have 
not yet extended so mdelj, or got so thoronghlj into the blood 
of the conntij, as I oould wi8h to see them. If , howevery 
Mr. Mili is retumed to Farliament, and oan speak in the 
House of Gommons those thoughts whioh he has hitherto 
^ritten, he will at onoe be able to aot npon masses of his 
fellow-oonntrymen, who at present do not even know his 
name. For one man who studies Mr. Mill's books, a 
hnndred vnH read his speeohes, and remember that eaoh of 
the speeohes of so eminent a person, even if he onlj speaks 
eight or ten times in a session, will be in itself a political 
event, disoussed in everj newspaper and oommented on in 
everj oompanj from which suoh topios are not altogether 
exoluded. Soon jon vili hear opinions which are at present 
held only bj a minoritj, ooming back from ali qnarters of 
the oountrj, as the opinions of majorities in this or that 
looalitj ; and two or three Farliaments hence, jou ivill have 
measures passed whioh even those of ns who most ardentl7 
desire them think of onlj as pleasant dreams. 

But let me oome to partioulars. Supposing some one were 
to ask, what good measures do 70a think wauld be 
materiallj advanoed by Mr. Mill's retnm to Parliament P 
I mll state a few bj wa7 of a sample. First, then, we have 
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the que8tion of the estension of ihe sufiErage. 'Who oould 
have an8W6red the speeoh of Mr. Lowe whiQh so skdlfullj 
marshalled ali the objeotions which philosophioal, but timiđ, 
politidans oould take to that measure with more authoritj 
than the author of the treatise on BepreBentatiTe Gh)vem- 
ment P The question of the estension of the suffrage is the 
most imminent of our great intemal que6tioĐB. The next 
which I shall name is the most dangeroua of our great 
intemal question8. I mean the question of the Irish Eatab- 
lishment. I do not remember having read anjrthing of 
Mr. Mill's upon that subjeot, but I know his opinions on it, 
and I cannot imagine any one better qualified to lead the 
attaok on the terrible abuse whiQh has done ao muoh to 
dimJTiiflh our hold on Ireland, and with it the general 
prosperitj of the empire. Then take the whole subjeot of 
our f oreign polioj. To that Mr. Mili has giren veij great 
attention, and there is nothing on whioh the House of 
Commons stands more in need of an authoritative guide— of 
a man who will boldlj take his štand upon a prinoiple, and 
who has at the same time a oompetent knowledge of the 
aotual state of Europe, understanding vhat is possible and 
what impossible. Then there is India, the affajrs of which 
have oocupied, I suppose, more of Mr. MilVs time than ali 
his great works put together. For remember that these 
vorks, important as thej are, have been, tili recentlj, onlj the 
products of his leisure, and not of his working hours. Who 
is better fltted to guide public opinion on ali that relates to 
our gigantic interests in the East than the son of the 
historian of British India, who, after having passed more 
than thirtj jeais in the India-house, has now for seven jeara 
been looking at our Indian policj from the point of view of 
an independent speotator. Take another sub]eot-*-the abuses 
and blimders of our charitable endowment8. No man who 
listened to Mr. Gladstone's noble speech on the taxation of 
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oharities in the seasioii of 1863 could doubt that he at least 
Ib prepared f or Bweeping ref orms in this dark oomer of our 
Booial organisation. No one, kowever, who wa6 witnes8 to 
the indignant uprising of honest piejudioe whioh seoonded 
the efforts of frightened interests in opposing Mr. Glad- 
Btone's Yiew8 oan doubt that, before any Yeiy great and 
Balutarj ohange can be made in this matter, public opinion 
mnst go through a long prooess of enlightenment. "VVlio, 
then, oould help on that enlightenment more quiokl7 than 
the author of the lucid and admirable paper, wiitten thirtj- 
two jears ago, whioh stands at the head of Mr. Mill's two 
volnmes of Discussiom and Disaertatuma — ^that, viz., " On the 
right and wrong of State Interf erenoe with Corporation and 
Church property." 

I might go on to epeak of the important help whioh 
Mr. Mili conld not fail to give to public sohool reform, whioh 
bears so direotlj on the preparation for the duties of law- 
making of the olasseB who have sufficient leisure to make 
law-niaking their profession. I might show how his YiewB 
about women, premature as thej maj be in some respects 
with reference to our present state of dvilisation, would make 
him a useful advooate of the extension to women of some of 
the benefits of those great educational foundations from 
^hich thej have been hitherto so little the gainers. I might 
teli how he has been the enlightened adyocate of codifioation 
in India, and how greatlj his speeches would be likelj to 
advanoe the same good oause in England. I might remind 
you (if I did not know that some who will f ollow me will 
speak to this) how much attention he has given to the 
relations of capital and labor, to the working of the principle 
of co-operation, to eveij subjeot which falls within the most 
extended definition of the term '* Folitioal Eoonomj." 

The f ew instances I have dted are, however, enough to 
illustrate mj meaning, and now I haye onlj to add that, 
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whether Mr. Mili moceeds or faih^ the fad t^ hi8 ha/cing been 
hrought farward tffill at kost be of this adoantage to the Liberal 
partyy that it mU attract inereaseđ attention to his tcarks. 

[Jft JVestminsteTj June 1865.] 

M&. J. S. MILL IN PABUAHENT. 
Some of jou maj reooUeot that I spoke last year on the 
hustings of Mr. Miirs eleotion as an eyent of no oidinaij 
importanoe. I đo not think mj prediotions have been faLn- 
fied ; bnt my deep ađmiration f or Mr. Mili oannot prevent 
my sajing, nay rather enoonragee me to saj, that I think the 
speeohes which he delivered toward8 the miđđle of the seesion, 
beginnmg with that admirable one on the Franohise Bili, 
were 80 good as to make it infinitelj đesirable that he shonld 
oonfine himself to speaking great essajs on great subjeots. 
For the orđinaij oarte and tieroe of the house he has no 
particular gifts. Hercules himself, dub, lion's skin, and ali, 
would have stood little ohanoe with the fenoing-masters 
Orisier or Bertrand. lAt Elgin, Octoher 9th, 1866.] 

GREAT BRITAIN IN THE £AItL7 SUMHEE OF 1866. 

Happ7 the oountij which, at so solemn a moment, is able 
to watch with interest the encounters of ohampions whoBe 
respeotive war-ories are a aeven and an eight poimd franohise ! 
Over half the f airest dties in Europe the thunder-douds seem 
ciosing as we write, and for some time to oome we must be 
oontent to find our best comf ort in the olđ German distioh — 

HeiTacht der Teuf el heiit' aof Erđen, 
Morgon inzd Gbtt MdBter werdea. 

[Preface to Studm in European PoUticB^ June 9thy 1866.] 

1866 AND 1867. 

The jear 1867 has been verj uniike its immediate prede- 
eesBor. The latter will be had in everlasting romembiance 
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as oae of the turmng-pointB of human historjr. Wlien ali its 
other stizring events have f aded from the popular reoolleotion, 
its memorj vili stiU be kept green bj that one tremendons 
daj on whioh, strangelj disguised indeed, and with war-GrieB 
not their own, the f ozcee of progrefis and obstniotion met to 
trj one eonclusion more, under the walls of a pettj Bohemian 
fortress. Koniggrats has set its mark, for ali time, on 1866. 
1867 has been busj and crowded. It has had its f air share 
of impoitant and stiiking events, but unless something verj 
unexpeoted ooours in the f ew dajs that remain to it, it ivill 
štand to its foierunner in the same relationsas the year 1067 
did to the year whioh 6aw the Nonnan Conquest. 

lAt Peterhead, Leeember l^th, 1867.] 

THB AĐITLLAMITES, 1866. 

The tenants of the Cave, of whom so muoh has been saiđ, 

may be divided into three sections — ^first, those who hated 

anj real ref orm altogether ; seoond, those who, from reasons 

oonnected with their own seats, and the like, did not want 

the Gtjvemment bili ; and, thiid, those who, mth no strong 

poUtical bias one way or another, were dragged in and 

beoame a prey to the genuine hyenas of the Cave. Of the 

first I need say nothing. Their motives are intelligible 

enough. They were our enemies in the last, and they will be 

our enemies in future struggles, but their number is not veij 

great. Of the seoond and third I have stiU hopes, in spite of 

explanation6 which explain little, such as those whioh oame 

from the other side of the Firth,* and with regard to whioh 

one might be indined to say — 

** These are the after-thonglits tbat reaaon feigiLS 
To jiistify excee8, aod pay tlie debts 
Imcninod by paflBU»i*0ikrQđig|iliiy.^ 



* The teference vas to a speech just mađe to his constitnents hy the then 
Member tor the Widc Bnrgha. 
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TVith regard to this Adullamite seoession, there iB another 
thing to whioh sufBdent attention kas not been paid. Feople 
have treated it too muoh as if it had been purelj a matter of 
politios, and not, to some extent, also a matter of fashion. In 
a neighbouiing ooirntij the salom were for manj a daj a 
great politioal foroe. "VVe have no mkms in London, the 
more's the pitj ; but it is not to be supposed that, even nnder 
our gray skies and in the oitj of Exigeno7, as some one well 
named the work-a-da7 metropolis of England, sodal influenoea 
are not to be taken aooonnt of . Well, the sooial influenoes 
were not propitions to Eeform. The " party of the Boses and 
the Nightingales " was Teiy deoidedly against us. And if 
the '' partj of the Boses and the Nightingales " was adverse, 
what had we to expeot from our " golden jouth P " I am 
quite sure that, if you exoept the small knot of men whom I 
oall the genuine hjenas of the Cave, there are veij f ew of 
those who Toted against the late Government on the two 
deoisive oooasions of last session who are reallj and on oonvio- 
tion opposed to any further oonoessions to the špirit of demo- 
oraoj. Ali that is wanted for those gentlemen whom I put 
in the seoond and third olasses, and oonsider as the prey of 
the genuine hjenas, is to see that the oountrj and their 
oonstituents are thoroughlj in eamest ; that what is deeired is 
a distinct step, not a veij long step, but a distinot step towards 
a more democratio f orm of govemment ; not a tinkering up of 
the existing state of things with a f ew well-neutralised demo- 
oratic elements, but a change whiQh, while it weakens the 
partj of resistanoe, shall make England on the whole a better 
plaoe for the artisan, by giving him the inoreased self-respect 
whioh oomes from a sense of exeroising a reasonable amount 
of politioal power, as well as being able to bring the peouliar 
ideas of his dass bef ore the attention of Parliament more 
direotlj than has hitherto been possible. I am glad to observe 
that both Lord BusseU and Mr. G-ladstone seem anxious to 
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make a golđen briđge f or suoh of the seoederB as are rather 
viotims than enemies. \^At Elginy October 9M, 1866.] 

the refobm bill of 1866. 

Earl Bussell. 

It should not be forgotten tbat 1866 was the first jear of ia 

Parliament, 8urely the most impropitioiis moment for the 

passisg of a measure whioh, in its effeots in the bodj that 

passes it, reminđs one of the f amous simile of the historian 

who, after desorihing Alva's entrj into Bnissels, says — " The 

citj, after it had received the Spanish general within its gates, 

wa8 like a man who has taken poison, and who awaits in 

shuddering expeotano7 the manif estation of its deadlj work- 

ing." The only objeotion to this soheme* whiQh is likelj to 

be brought forward is that some people might have raised 

the 017 that the Government wa8 trifling with the question. 

I believe the nnmber of persons who would have done so 

wonld have been qmte insignifioant. To have done so would 

have been to aoouse both Lord Bnssell andMr. Gladstone not 

onlj of supreme stupiditj, but of the most impudent hjpo- 

oriB7, and f ew, I f anoj, were prepared to do that. When the 

Government had taken its resolntion, something might have 

been effeoted to prevent misohief bj a f air exohange of view8 

between the heads of the partj and their f ollowers ; but Lord 

Bussell has never, with ali his experienoe, leamt that a party 

is not a maohine, but a bodj of men. The lines in whiQh Lord 

Ljtton desoribed himtwent7 jears ago are still true. These 

lines are f amiliar enough ; not so are flve of Lord Bussell's 

own, written when he was sowing his intelleotual wild oats in 

tragedies and romanoes, and diaries of the Wandering Jew — 

« My IniBmeaB, not m^ bosom, the^ shall know ; 
Hence be iny heart, like ocean, oommon road 
For ali, bat only for the dead abode ; 
Man flhall not soimđ the đeep o'er which he steen, 
And none shall oount its traisores or its tears." 

* The postponement of theBeform Bili tili 1867* 
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These lineB, whioh aie suppoaed to liATe been imtton hj the 
hero of the novel * vbioh he gave to the world in 1824, beforo 
the sun began to shine on hia side of the political hedge, maj 
be highlj proper sentimenta f or a joimg gentleman who has 
just seen his ladj-love expire at his feet, but perhaps thej 
are not altogether 00 suitable for the leader of a paii^. 

lAt Elgin, Oetober 9«, 1866.] 

LOM) ARTHUR RU8SELL. 

A veij silent member, who is, nevertheless, one of the most 

juđidous and high-minded politidans, as well as one of the 

most aooomplished men, who sits in our or anj other Parlia- 

ment. [On the SiMtings at Elgin, Navefnber 16th^ 1868.] 

MR. ĐISRAEU IN 1867. 

The flrst of the points on whioh I Tnsh to touoh is the 
suooeBS of Mr. Đisraeli. Now, this sucoess is leađing two 
difFerent aets of people to be yery unjust in disHimilar wayB. 
One of these, fijdng its ejes ezdlusivelj on the moral aspeot 
of the govemmental doings of hist session, thinks it oannot 
speak in terms suffioientlj severe of the leader of the Honae, 
while another, looking only at the power of Parliamentaij 
management whiQh he displajed, oannot soffioientlj laud his 
statesmanship. The kej to Mr. Diaraeli's oonduot is this — 
he is an Englishman beoanse he tcillj not beoaose he mtist, 
His outer lif e is identified with onrs, but his inner lif e 
belongs to another raoe and another historj. Ali English 
politios are to him onlj a game. Lord Đerbj, Mr. Bright, 
and the rest of them are to the real Đisraeli mere pieoes on 
the ohess-board — ^knights or bishops, oastles or pawns. His 
objeot is to yrm. When he first čame before the public he 
had not jet suoeeeded in keeping his outer and his inner lif e 
separate, and henoe the real man was oonstantlj ooming out 

* The Nnn of Anrono*. 
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to the amuBement of ali aroimd, not so much beoause what 
he aaiđ or đid was absurd in itself , as it must be admitted it 
Bometimes wa8, but beoause it wa8 out of harmonj with time 
and place. Towards a man who oonsiders ali our political 
oonfiicts as a kind of grave jest, who believes that ali our 
bills, whether " passed or stopped, leaye England much the 
same/' and who spoke on the 13th Maj, bj a happy slip of 
the tongue, of Her Majestjr's O-ovemment as " Her Majestj's 
Oompany/' it is quite impossible to feel the morsd aversion 
that one does feel towards oertain persons who believe that 
they bave leapt in the dark, and done on mere partj grounds 
a dangerous if not a fatal thing • « «^ r^]^^ partj 
of resistanoe oannot have a better leader than Mr. Đisraeli. 
It is not a verj dignifled speotade ; but, after ali, is there 
anjthing partioularlj dignified in the two other spedes of 
leader whioh the party is apt to have — the one iypified by 
the f amily whioh leams nothing and f orgets nothing — ^whioh 
sees the whole world ohange around it without giving up one 
iota of its poUtioal creed — ^the other so weU known to our 
own history — a man holding false position after f alse position 
always in good f aith, always retreating just when it is too late 
to do 80 with oredit — always obstructive, while obstruction 
ean do mischief ? 

" TiU old age and ezperience, hand in hand, 
Lead bim to death, and make him undentand, 
Wh6n he has toiled so idly and so long, 
That aU his life he has been in the wrong.** 

" Entre fripon et fripon^'* as the Freuoh say — ^As between 
one equiyooal oharaoter and another, I, gentlemen, am on the 
side of the def ender of the angels. 

But those who sing psdans in honotir of the statesmanship 
đisplayed in reo^t transaotions, seem to me as far ^wrong as 
those who perorate about Mr. Đisraeli's immorality. Tact 
is good, and management is good, but they do not make a 
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statesman. No man seems to me in theae days, and in tHs 
oountrj, to deserve the name of a statesman, wlio is not in ali 
respeets abreast of the best thought of bis time, and who 
does not steadilj and witb reqiiisite abilitj work on to make 
the aotualities of national life oorrespond with bis ideal 
standard. Politios are, alas ! not a game, tbough thej some- 
times look verj like one ; and he who treats tb^i as a game 
may indeed be brilliant and suoeessful, bnt he write6 bis 
name in water. If that is to be the fate of Mr. Đisraeli, as 
I think it will be, there is ali the more reason wh7 in this 
hour of bis sucoess — a suooess of whioh we, bis enemies, will 
reap the fruit — ^we sbonld try, so f ar as we can, to Bympa- 
thise with the honours whioh are about to be paid to him in 
the Scottisb capitid. We sbonld try to remember bis long 
yearB of struggle — the astonishing want of penetration of Sir 
Eobert Peel * — ^a want of penetration wbioh the terrible night 
of the 16th June 1846 hardly punished too severelj — for a 
nation does not make a man Prime Minister with lioense to 
blunder. We sbonld try to remember bis extraordinary 
Parliamentary power, bis verBatiKty, and the numerous small 
but real brilliants which are to be found amidst the pasto 
diamonds and glass sapphires of bis writing8. Above ali 
.we sbould remember that, in so far as he bas any politioal 
belief B at ali, they are much more nearly ours than those of 
the gentlemen who are peculiarly anxious to do him honour. 
For, ye power8 of delusion ! what do those good souls 
imagine that he eitber bas conserved, or cares one half 
f arthing for conserving P 

I vas speaking a little while ago of the humorous side of the 
great Parliamentary chess toumament of 1867. One sees 
the humouT of it as long as one looks at the pieoes on the 

* I đid not know, when I made the speech from which tbis extract is 
taken, that it 'wa8 not the -urant of penetration of Sir Kobert Peel, but the 
ho8tility of the late Lord Derbjr, which excluded Mr. Đisraeli from tho 
Administration oi 1841. 
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l)oard and the oountenanoe of Mr. Đisraeli. One Bees its 
tragio side when one oatohes a glimpse of the coimtenanoe of 
Mr. Gladstone. The Mephistophelio nonohalanoe of the one, 
and the melanoholj eamestnefis of the other, would have 
made a fine studj f or an artist. I wish mj good old frienđ, 
Moritz Eetszoh, conld oome baok to his pleasant home among 
the Saxon vinejards, and give us a aketoh of the two. It 
woiild form a good pendant to one of the most famons of his 
works. lAt Elgin, 1867.] 

THE BEACJONSFIELD POLICT IN 1878. 

Gentlemen, it is ali veiy well. Fireworks are pretty things, 
even bad fireworks like those which the Ghovemment has 
given us ; but, please, remember they must be paid f or. Every- 
single farthing that has been spent and will be spent is just 
60 muoh deduotion from the oomf ort of jour lives and the 
provision jou ean make for jour ohildren. Lord Beaoons- 
field puts into the mouth of one of his favourite oharacters 
the f ollowing words : " What should I be without my debts P '* 
he would sometimes exclaim ; ^' dear oompanions of my life 
that never desert me ! AU my knowledge of human nature 
is owing to them I it is in managing my affairs that I have 
sounded the depths of the human heart, recognised ali the 
combinations of human oharaoter, developed my own power8, 
and mastered the resouroes of others. What expedient in 
negotiation is unknown to me P What degree of endurance 
have I not oaloulated P What play of ooimtenance have I not 
observed P Tes, among my creditors, I have disoiplined that 
diplomatio ability that shaU some day oonfound and control 
Cabinets." It is, gentlemen, to that sort of thing that we 
are now given up — ^to the happy-go-lucky finanoe and 
diplomaoy of Bohemia ! How long will a nation that respects 
itself allow its affairs to be managed by suoh hands in such 
a špirit ? lAt Peterheađ, September 6M, 1878.] 

y2 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD IN 1880. 
And ihat leadB me to mj Beoond point, that the ohief who 
was their inf orming and goveming mind did not possees the 
kind of abilitj whioh is wanted f or a British Prime Minister 
in theee dajs of ours. A BritLsh Prime Minister now» in 
order to be reallj able, mnst oonfonn to one of three fcype0. 
He must be a man of transoendent sooii^ podtion and exoep^ 
tionallj oool judgment, in perfeot harmonj mth the YiewB of 
)iis paitj — like Lord Hartington— or he must be a man like 
Mr. Gladstone, who, possessed of great direotive and enor- 
mous propulsive power, is, so to speak, oaptain and engines in 
one, or he must be a man who lajs no daim to propulsive 
power, but who has a clear head, the most intimate knowledge 
pf the vessel and ali that relates to it, a good aoquaintanoe with 
the sea she has to traverse, and the most ardent desire that 
^he should make a suooessful vojage — suoh a man as the one 
statesman of the first rank whom Lord Beaoonsfield's Gabinet 
ever held, and whom, thank Q-od, it holds no longer ! The 
present Prime Minister, howeTer, oonf orms to none of these 
three tjpes. Lord Beaoonsfield is a first-rate partj leader, a 
great master of the arts by whioh wor4s are made to do the 
dutj of things, a most skilf ul deteotor of , and prejer upon, 
the weaknesse6 of human nature, but he is a statesman onlj 
in the oonventional sense in whiQh any man who holds high 
Ministerial office in a State is called bj oourtesjr a statesman. 
No man really deserves that high title who does not oon- 
stantljr, and with adequate power, attempt to make the reali- 
ties of things correspond with what he believee thej ought 
to be. Now that, Lord Beaoonsfield has never done. The 
man has been the sucoeasful plajer of a game {or nearlj ali 
his lif e. But politios are not a game ; thej are yery grim 
eeumest, and a man who treats then^ as a game, howeYer 
sucoessful he maj be in attaining his personal pbjeots, ia but 
too likelj to land his countrj in a verj bad scrape. And the 
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Bcrape is ali the more likelj to be a bad one, if in old age he 
remembers some đreams of hia youtli whioh he has steađilj 
kept apart from his working-đay life tUl the sun is we8ter- 
ing. Đreams of ihat kind bave given us Anglo-Turkish 
Gonventions and Protectorates of Asia Minor, and projeots for 
seizing a point upon the Sjrian Coast, and managing Af ghan- 
istan ^*by Penda and the Arabs." Of the two I oonfess I 
muoh pref er the Mr. Disraeli one nsed to watoh in the House 
of Oommons, treating ali our domestio poUtios as a kind of 
grave jest, and whom I heard describe, bj a happj slip of 
the tongue on the 13th May 1867, Her Majestj's Govern- 
ment as '^Her Majestj's Company/' but, gentlemen, in 
neither phase oan I reoognise the present Prime Minister as 
the proper man to lead a great and serious people — ^a people 
whioh know8 how to appreciate the infinite clevemese and 
amusing dezteritj which Mr. Disraeli has 8hown and whioh 
Lord Beaoonsfield shares, but has for manj months wearied 
of the entertainment, and is now longing for the general 
eleotion, in order that it ma7 be able to saj louder than it 
spoke even in 1868, " Put the puppets in the box, for the 

plaj is plajed out." 

[At Aherđeen, January 30^A, 1880.] 

DEMOCRACY, 1867. 

I have said that I think the immediate results of Eef orm 
have ali along been over-estimated by both parties ; but I have 
no shadow of a doubt that, as an ultimate result, paitly of 
this great eleotoral ohange, still more of the ohange going on 
in many minds, everj institution, whioh has only antiquity 
and oustom to plead for it, will go by the boarđ. Sooner or 
later, the interests of the majority will 8weep away eveiy 
vestige of mere historioal, as distinguished from philosophioal 
right. To those who doubt it, however powerful or highlj 
plaoed, I can only say what John Huss said of the old 
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woinan, " holy »impKoitj ! " Let no one be deoeiveđ. TVe 

have taken a distinot step toward8 đemooracj. £6 or £7 or 

honsehold sufirage bills point to the same goal ; and there is 

not muoh to ohooee between them, althougli, perhapB, the first 

mentioned wa8 on the whole the best. Đemooraoj lies bef ore 

ns on a not verj distant horizon. Our dutj during the next 

thirty jears will be to prepare for it. 

There are manj who, pre-oooupied too eiolusivelj with 

Bome of the ooarser f eatnres of Amerioan lif e, look on that 

undiscovered oountrj towards whioh they are slowly but 

surelj moving, mth feelings of horror and dismaj. ^' We 

see," they saj, " a great spreading Moorland, with a low, dark 

horizon. No 8hadow moves aeross its surfaoe. No light 

glimmers on it. It is the plain before the vallej of the 

Bhadow of death." I oannot ahare theee apprehensions. It 

seeniB to me far from improbable that the democratic 

England of the twentieth oenturjr will be, on the whole, a 

muoh better place both for the rioh and the poor to live in 

than the England of to-daj. Oertain I am that the wi8eBt 

oourse for aU is to aooept the inevitable, and to take care 

that ali our politioal and social arrangements shall be revised 

during the next thirtj jears. 

lAt Elgin, 1867.] 

ĐEMOCItACT, 1880. 

" The Gk)đs have appointed it so ; no Pitt nor body of Ktts, 
or mortal creatures, can appoint it otherwi0e. Đemooraoj, 
sure enough, is here : the tramp of its million feet is on ali 
streets and thoroughfares, the sound of its bewildered 
thousandf old voioe is heard in aU meetings and speakings, 
in ali thinkings and modes and activities of men.^' 

These words of Mr. Carljle's, published about a genera- 
tion ago, were recognised as true bj manj at that time, and 
will now find few gainsajers. There are still, as ali maj 
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see, powerful monarchioal and powerful aristocratio influenoes 
in our 80ciety, wluoh may oontinue to work f or long ages, 
but to a verj great extent the United Kingdom has become 
a orowned demooraoy. 

To Bome politioal philosophers this foims a subject of 
rejoioing, to others of regret. The politioian, as suoh, 
neither regrets nor rejoioes at it. His buBinefiS ifi to use the 
f aots and f oroes around him, as best he oan, to promote the 
happiness, first of the oommunitj of whiGh he finds himself 
a member, and secondlj of the worlđ. 

IForeign Polici/ ^ Macmillan^ 1880.] 

RESTATE THE REASONS OF YOUR EXISTENCE. 

During the next generation, I am fullj persuaded that ali 
OTir institutions will be asked, so to speak, to restate the 
reasons of their existence, and be judged aooording to their 
capaeitj for f urthering the common weal. So averse are our 
countrjmen to ali ohange not manif estlj neoessarj that sueh 
of those institutions as bave historioal right upon their side, 
will not find it difBlcult to oonform to the exigencies of the 
new time; but woe unto those whioh are determinedlj 
obstruotiye ! Woe unto those whose friends are rash enough 
to 8ay, " Let them be as they are, or let them not be at aU ! " 

Suoh obstinate institutions will soon hear the ominous 
words " Too late ! " — ^words now sounding in the ears of 
that Irish Establishment whioh so fondly imagined that its 
dangers were at an end with the f ailure of the Appropriation 
Clause. lElection Address, August 29th, 1868.] 

THE SLOWNESS OF THINGS. 

When the guestion of the Irish Churoh has been put in 
the way of settlement, I trust that we may see many other 
ref orms set about. As to what the ohief of them should be. 
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I have erpressed 1117 Yi6WB prettj fuUj in the oourse of mj 
oanvass, but I know onlj too well ihat, wlien the Parliament 
that is now being elected has oome to an end, the amoimt of 
work đone will be far les8 than we at present f onđlj antici- 
pate. " Slowly, very 8lowly," as the poet 8aid» " goes the 
histoijr of the world ;" and only too muoh to be remembered 
by ali Refonners is the Spaniah proverb, " However earlj 
one gets up in the moming, the dawn oomes never the 
Booner." 

[^On the Hmtinga at Elgin^ November 16tt, 1868.] 

LEVELLING TJP. 
Levelling up first oame into our politioal literature through 
a pamphlet of Mr. Aubrey de Vere's ; but the expreBsion was 
borrowed by that gifted Irishuian from a native of the United 
States, with whom he was talkingabout deniocraqyin America. 
*^ You in Europe," said this gentleman, ^* misunderstand the 
špirit of our American institutions. You think that we want 
to level down ; but what we want to do isto level up." When 
we have levelled up in that sense, and not tili then, we shall 
see the true f ruits of democraoy in its best acoeptation — ^the 
rule, that is, of an intelligent and edueated people by itself . 
We shall then go on from strength to strength, subduing one 
natural foroe after another to man's uses, tili, bs has been 
admirably said, '^the inequalities whioh prevail in human 
life, so f ar as they are the result of artificial and not of 
natural causes, will diminish and disappear more and more, 
tili even the lowe6t classes in the social scale wiU be raised to 
a level of well-being hitherto unknown and unimagined." 

[At Elgin, October 21«^, 1868.] 

THE PILOT AND THE MINISTER. 
The business of a politician in a popular Government is to 
use as best as he may the ezisting gales and currents of public 
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thought, to oanj him in the direction in wliioh he woi]lđ go. 

As Bolingbroke said long ago, " The ocean vhioh environs 

us is an emblem of our Gt)yeminent, and the pilot and the 

minister are in similar oiroumstanoes. It seldom happens 

that either of them can steer a direot conrse, and thej both 

anive at their port bj means whioh frequentl7 seem to oarrj 

them from it." 

People are often unjustlj oailed dootrinaires, beoause thej 

have distinct ideas about politios, and haye sjstems of polioj 

in their heads, to which from time to time they give expres- 

sion ; but those are onlj justlj called doctrinaires who insist 

on aoting in season and out of season upon the doctrines whioh 

they prof ess. 

\^At Elgin, December 20M, 1871.] 



WHY WE WANT PEACE. 

This ooimtry has a large and rapidl7-growing population. 
A verj considerable fraction of that popnlation — saj, speak« 
ing roughlj^perhaps a million and a half — has at its command 
more of the raw material of happiness than any equall7 large 
fraotion of anj other nation ever had; but the immense 
majoritj of our people has really not veri/ much more oom- 
mand of the raw material of happiness — observe I put an 
acoent on the very — than they had a hundred years ago ; 
and although the fraotion I have alluded to has this exoep- 
tional oommand of the raw material of happiness, it is raw 
material, and the happiness is too often enjoyed in a stupid, 
tmintelligent, semi-human sort of way. Now, we wish to 
alter this state of things ; we wi8h the majority of the nation 
to have the oommand of the raw material of happiness, and 
we wish the fraotion whioh has that already, to enjoy its 
happiness after a higher fashion. 

[^Introduction to Efgin Speeches^ April 1871.] 
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EN6LAND AS A MILITARY NATION. 

Wliat eiiflting oominunitj oan point, I do not say to eqiial 
suooess in arme, but to suooess even f aintlj comparable withL 
ouTS P And observe that this suooess has not been won, like 
that of most other warlike oommunities, in or near our own 
dwelling-plaoe, but under every imaginable oombination of 
diflBcultj, aJike in the Old Continent and in the New. Is 
there anj evidenoe that there has been the slightest falling 
off in the aptitude of this oountry f or militaij suooess P We 
have had no small amount of diffioult work f oroed upon us in 
the last twenty years. Have we anywhere Bhown ourselves 
inf erior to our f oref athers P And if not, why should so many 
people be tormented with a desire to rush into quarrels whioh 
are none of ours, as if we, like some of our neighbours, were 
iiheparvenus of glory, not yet quite oertain of our position in 
the world P [^8 abote.'] 

OUR MILITART POLICT. 

We must have an adequate anny, and by ali means let us 
take advantage of the present hot fit, as is, indeed, being 
exoellently done, to meke a middling army into a flrst-rate 
one. A bad army is nothing but a sohool of demoralisation. 
A middling anny is a sohool of very little good. A first-rate 
army, whether you ever want it f or war or not, may be made 
a sohool f or produoing, no doubt at enormous expenBe, but still 
f or produoing, a vast number of persons extremely available 
f or the general purposes of the nation. But when we have 
onoe made our army as good in quality as it oan be — the best 
army of its siže in the world — I trust we shall take oare that 
its numbers in time of peaoe are as smcJl as is oonsistent mth 
the only purposes f or which we want an anny — the garrison- 
ing of oertain f ortresses Kke Malta and Gibraltar — ^the main- 
tenanoe of our rule in India — ^the support of the civil power 
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in Iieland alwaySy and now and theu f or an hour or two at 

home — ^ihe very improbable oontingeuoj of having to send a 

small f orce abroad, and the more improbable oontingencj of 

having to repel some attack on our ahoree, if the onoe glorious, 

and, as I still believe, incomparable navj of England tums 

out to be worthless. 

[^At Elgin, December 20th, 1871.] 



ENGLAND AS A MILITART POWER. 

At the oommenoement of every war into whioh we are 
dragged — and I am not sangoine enough to hope, ho^eever 
much I maj msh, that we shall not be dragged into war8 — ali 
the world will be astounded at the tnm f or war displajed bj 
the inhabitants of this Island, who, law-abiding and quiet as 
thej are on the sorface, are jet, underthe surfaoe, the fiercest 
and most determined population in Europe. It is strange 
that foreign statesmen and soldiers, in these dajs of rapid 
oommunioation, oannot understand that; and will have to 
be disillusionized at the oommenoement of everj struggle, as 
Ganrobert was at the oommenoement of the Crimean oam- 
paign. That disting^uished officer wa8 standing at Ghdlipoli, 
along with the gentleman who told me this storj, as first the 
Frenoh, and then the British, marohed bj. Another Erench 
G-eneral said, as the British passed, ** Ghood heavens ! what fine 
troops these areP" "Tes" said Ganrobert thoughtfullj, 
" Now I begin to understand the Peninsular War." 

\^At Elgtn, December lOM, 1872.] 

A MIDDLE PARTY. 

Something hasbeen said of late about a middle partj ; but 
what does a middle partj mean in English politios P Thej 
are not mde enough for a middle partj, and those who speak 
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of one oan have verj little iđea of ihe amoiint of đivergence 
which ezists between the estremes of politioal partj, in oonn- 
tries where a miđđle partj oan reallj be a power. We have 
in England, no đoubt, sons of St. Louifi and Bons of Voltaire— 
to ufie the phrase made f amous in Franoe by a great orator — 
but neither the sons of St. Louis nor the sons of Voltaire aie 
in this oountrj a politioal partj. 

The distinotion between the liberals and Gonservativeshere 
is this — The latter are inolined to keep up everj institution 
whieh has got a bare historical right to exist; while the 
f ormer are oonstantly trying to bring onr institutions, without 
anj abrupt breaoh with the past, into harmonj with right 
reason and the exigencie8 of a rapidlj ohanging societj. 
That is a verj deep and f undamental distinotion, but it is not 
one whioh admits of anj middle partj. The truth is, we have 
not amongst men of position or abilitj suffioient to have anj 
.weight -^ith the people of this coiintrj, those heaven-storming 
theorists who are so well known in some other lands, anj more 
than we have people who would saj, ^^ Oh jes I the oharter 
was given of oonrse, but it never crossed our minds that the 
Eing wa8n't to do what he liked in spite of it." 

I latelj read a verj good passage bearing on this subjeot 
in an artide in the Fortnightly Bevieto whioh I vili qaote 
to you: 

'* Is there a partj in this island, amidst a hubbub of iroe 
speeoh, whioh in this daj advanoes a programme remotelj 
akin to politioal revolution P Bevolution is a readj phrase on 
the tongues and the pens of Oonservative rhetorioians. But 
when squeezed into oommon sense, it means onlj that which 
Conservatives do not like or reluctanoe to aooept the Oonser- 
vative Eljsium. In its plain sense, revolution is an idea as 
alien to the politioal aspirations of our people bs the word is 
alien to their language. Qo where 70U will, amongst work* 
men in town or coimtrj, in trades' unions, in clubs and 
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' mass meetings/ and their talk is about bills and petitions, 
and the seotions of an Aot, oommisaions of inquiry , and depu- 
tations to ministers. Thej are saturated with the Parliamen- 
tary dje, and an indignation meeting of costermongers will be 
stioklers f or ali the f ormulsB in Hansard, and will eall * order ' 
and * stcmd by the ohair.' " 

The idea of a middle partj becomes not less, but more 

strange when we look at it from the inside of the House of 

Commons. I suppose Mr. 'VVliitbreadis the kind of man of 

whom people think, when they talk of a union being f onned 

between a portion of the Gonservatives and a seotion of the 

Liberal party, to prevent us going too f ast down the steep of 

Democraoj. Mr. Whitbread would be admitted, I presume, 

bj ali who know him, to be one of the wi8est men in English 

politioal lif e — ^inf erior to no one who could be mentioned, in 

that just balance of mind, that aptness to be right, which is 

the highest attribute of a statesman. He would be a great 

gain to any party, but the bare idea of his breaking away 

from the assooiations of his life, and becoming a member of a 

middle paxty, is to me very amusing ; and what is true of 

Mr. Whitbread is equaUy true of ali the important persons on 

our side who would naturally ocour to the mind of people who 

đroam about a middle party. There have been times in 

]Eii2^Jish hi8tory when middle parties had room at least to 

ezist. Suoh a time was that which immediately preoeded the 

hreaking out of the great Civil War ; but the difficulties of a 

midcJJ© party were well grasped by him who, ref erring to that 

i^^<o<l9 wrote the lines : 

' Nor Icflfi nlono norlesa a dreatner thore, 

[^an Fnlkland looks throu^h Bpfioo with gloomy stare, 

Hpring tliat questioTi, whioh no wise man' 8 Toice 

^vod yet to ^d@ the brave man* b choice/' 

partiea are onlj too apt unfortunately to have 

and to die as he did, vainly miumuring 

\^At Elgin^ Januar^ 1874] 
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** EXPEDIT--LAB0REMU8." 

A wis6 man, at one of the tuming points of the world'8 

histoij, Bununed up his view of the situation in the sad 

wordfl — 

"Nil Ezpbđit — Laborbmub." 
*' It is ali in vam — stiU let us labour on.*' 

We live in a happier time, and maj amend the sajing. 

lAt Elgin, December lOth, 1872.] 

PROGRESS. 

I agree, as I generallj find mjrself doing, with much that 
Lord Đerbjr said in his Beotorial addrese, but there wa8 a 
remark in it to which I think some exception must be taken, 
He spoke with disapproval of '* sanguine men, who predicted 
a future of uhlimited progress, because progress has been the 
rule in Europe for the hist 500 jears." Now, surelj there 
are no men so foolish as to base suoh a oonolusion on such 
premises. 

The people who believe in a future of what maj be fairlj 
oalled unlimited progress, base their hopes upon a Tiew of 
human historj as a vhole. Thej would be the last to deny 
that there haye been endless ups and downs in human pro- 
grese, that this or that kind of exGellenoe has seemed now 
and again to die out of the wQrld altogether. Thej think, 
however, that the vast diffusion of knowledge in our days has 
oreated so manj dilFerent centres of light and intelligenoe 
that we are now no longer at the meroj of suoh oatastrophes 
as that whioh overwhebn the civilization of Greeoe, which 
was dispersed onlj over a f ew spots, in a veij limited area, 
and oonfined even in these spots to small communities ruling 
over slaves, and thej think, further, that even so frightful a 
oalamitj as the ahnost total disappearance from the world, of 
the art of Greeoe sinks into insignificance if one looks at 
himian histoij as it oan now be traced in our oolleotions 
from the dajs when the highest efforts of art were the 
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Boratohings on the bones of animals slaughtered for their 
food, which W6re made by the cave-dvellers in various parts 
of Europe. 

They are sure that it is demonstrable that progresa has 
hitherto been the law of the communitj, and they think, 
although he wa8 perfectlj right who said that htunanitj 
advanoed not in a direot, but in a spiral Une, the tendeno7 of 
the events of the last few centunes has been to make it 
advanoe ever more and more in a direot, ever less and less in 
a spiral one. 

Thej think this, and thej think further, that a statesman 
who does not aocept this philosophj loses one of the greatest 
supports he oan have in working for the good of his countrj 
and mankind, and is far more likelj than another who takes 
a more hopeful view, to lose heart in diffioult times, and to 
fali into that Boeptical mood whioh has been too often the 
mood of the ablest Tories : — *' There is nothing new and there 
is nothing true, and it don^t signifj." 

You, gentlemen, and Liberala generallj, think that there 
is a good deal new, and a great deal of it true, and that 
working out what is true in praotice signifies a great deal. 

lAt Elgin, Februari/ 5tt, 1876.] 

THE REAL DEPOSITABIES OF POWEIl IN ENGLAND. 

Ali these things affect onlj the opinions of persons who 
care about politics, while the oourse of this nation is reallj 
determined in ali great matters by those who do not care 
about politics. Onlj when the hiige inert mass which goes 
about its dailj avooations, caiing for none of these things, is 
reallj reaohed, are O-ovemments ohanged, or decisive things 
of any kind done, in this steady-going oountry. It is, I 
suppose, because they are thoroughlj convinced of that — 
thoroughly convinced that here thought is as far as possible 
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from issuing, as has been said of it in other lands, armed 
cap-a-pie like Ifmerva from the brain of Jupiter, that some 
verj sensible persons aie well content to be denoimoed aa 
dootnnaires, dreamers, difioipleB of O-eist, and what not. 
Tbey kixow verj well that the enthusiasm of the horsee which 
drag the ohaiiot of the State will bear a great amoimt of 
enoouragement, and so thej give that enoouragement with 
the utmost confidenoe that bj so doing, thej are not at aU 
likelj to upset the vehiole, but only to urge the team into 
respeotable trot. It maj be true enough, as a German 
philosopher said five-and-fortj jears ago, and as many 
hare repeated sinoe, that the world is improved, not bj 
revolution, but by «?olution, yet the eiertions of people who 
want to move even too f ast are a neoes8ary part of that 
evolution, and if there were not suoh people we should have 
been stUL in the Stone Age. What do I 8ay — ^we should 
have been in the rudest part of the Stone Age, f or even the 
better kind of flint arrow-heads whioh we see in our Museums 
of antiquities would have appeared a startling innovaticm to 
the primeval savages who first ohipped flints at alL 

\_At Elffin, FBbruary bih, 1876.] 

ENDOWMENT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

There wa8 another matter as to whioh I was glad to see 
that Lord Derby spoke 8trongly — the importanoe, nai4ely, of 
doing more than we are doing to enoourage original soientiflo 
researoh. This seems to me desirable, not Qnly for the honor 
of the nation, but even for its material advantage. A very 
large portion of our wealth and pro6perity is, as we ali know, 
dependent on our manufacturing industry. Our manufao- 
turing industry is the daughter of invention, and invention 
is the daughter of discovery, herself the daughter of original 
soientiflo researoh. '' Many persons/' says Mr. George Gore 
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in a paper vhich I should like to see read by ali members of 
Parliament, " look upon Boientiflo researoh either as a hobbj, 
or as a refined intelleotual pursuit, and do not view it as an 
important or essential element of national greatness and 
progress. Persons in general in this countrj also consider 
such researoh as unpractical, but this is simplj in conse- 
quence of their ignoranoe of the subject. Soientific disooverers 
maj be oonsidered the most praotical men in eiistence, 
beeause their labonrs give rise to greater and more numerous 
praotical results than those of any other persons. A man 
who cultivates plants for the purpose of obtaining the seed is 
quite as practioal a person as he who oonverts that seed into 
vegetables fit for human oonsumption." 

Are we, then, doing as muoh as is reasonable in the wa7 
of original soientific researoh P I f ear not. Mr. Harcourt, 
the President of the Chemical Seetion of the British Associa- 
tion, pointed out last year at Bristol that original researohes 
in his department were now muoh more often made in 
Gtermanj than in England, and a similar assertion is made 
with respect to other branches of science. It maj be said 
that it is no matter by whom the discoveries are made, 
provided our people f ollow up those discoveries by invention 
and the application of invention to the purposes of lif e ; but 
that is not true. Invention will always flourish best near the 
house of her parent Disoovery, and if we go on allowing 
another nation to outstrip us in researoh, we shall soon find 
ourselves outstripped in money-making, and the power that 
comes of it 

** Alpeady," says Mr. Q-ore, " our manufacturers and others 
in ali directions are asking for improvements on their 
machines and processes ; employers of steam engines want to 
obtain more power from the ooals ; makers of washing-soda 
wish to reoover their lost sulphur ; oopper-smelters want to 
utilize the '' oopper smoke ;" glass-makers wish to prevent bad 
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oolour in their glass ; iron puddlers want to economize heat ; 
gas oompanieB are đesirous of diminiahing tlie leakage of gas ; 
iron smelters wi8h to ayoid the e^il effeots of impurities in the 
iron ; manuf actorers in general want to utilize their wa8t6 
prođuotfl, and prevent their poiluting the streams and atmos* 
phere ; and so on withottt end. And inventoira are continuallj 
trying to supplj these demands by ezeroiaing their ekill in 
everj poesible way with the aid of the seientifio inf ormation 
oontained in books; but after putting manufaoturers and 
themeelves to great expense they very frequently f ail, not 
through want of skill, but through want of new knowledge 
attainable only by means of pure researoh. Judging from the 
vast amount of inventive skill ab:'eady ezpended upon the 
steam engine, and from the coalB oonsumed in it, it is highly 
probable that a machine f or completely oonverting heat into 
mechanical foroe cannot be invented until more seientifio 
knowledge is đisoovered/^ 

We often hear that our coal is being nipidly exhausteđ. 
Well, I dare venture to 8ay that, in the brains of the ohildren 
bom in this island in the last ten yearsy you have a power 
capable of creating more wealth than would pay f or ali the 
ooal they will seebumed in their lifetime, if you will only s^ 
about developing it in the rig^t way . And the way to develop 
it is twofold — ^first, to give every child with a tum for 
Science a fair oppQrtunity of getting a seientifio training. At 
least, don't bribe suoh ohildren away from science by devot- 
ing a disproportionate share of your endounnents to reward 
success in other studies ; second, make it possible for those 
men to lire oomfortably by sdentific researdi ivho eome into 
the world with the kind of brain which is fitted for suooessful 
seientifio research. Don't caloulate upon ali disooverers being 
like Faraday, who, when urged to give himself to those 
applioations of science which bring in moneyy said, as Mr. Cbre 
tells us — *' I can't afford to become rich." Bemember that 
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there oome into the world every year perhaps 100 brains whioh 
oan applj Boienoe U8efully when onoe it hafi been gaineđ from 
the etemal silence, for one brain that oan push soienoe on 
hj disooveij — that c^ gain it from the etemal silence. 

Here, then, as Lord Đerby sajs, is another most useful 
field for endowment, and in this field far smaller smns will 
produoe more yalnable results than those whioh are wanted to 
put onr education on a proper f ooting. 

lAt Elgin, Febrmrt/ 5thy 1876.] 
SOME P0INT8 OF CONTRAST BETWEEN 1847 AND 187«. 

Two or three veseels of our present navy wonld sink ali 
the vessels of onr navy as it wa8 in 1847, while a few 
thousands of onr present anny, far more numerous, be it 
observed, than that of thirtj jears ago, wonld hold their own 
against whole legions of their, aooorđing to onr present notions, 
hardly armed predeoessors. Our manuf aotures hare not only 
Yery muoh inoreased in amount, but the sense of beauty has 
been exten8ively developed amongst our workmen. You 
will often hear it said that money goes less far than it uJsed 
to do in this oountry, but that, exoept as to artioles of which 
the supply ia yery limited, suoh as the finest piotures and the 
rarest wine8, is to a great extent a delusion, arising partly 
from one or two important items of house-keeping having 
beoome dearer, suoh as meat and servants' wageB, but ohiefly 
from the fact that we ali live more expensiyely than people 
did a generation ago. A thousand sovereigns ooming into 
any man's pocket, in the year 1876, will enable him to buy, 
if he know8 how to employ them judiciously, many more of 
the pleasures and advantages of lif e than they would have 
done in the year 1847. Look round in eyery direotion, and 
you will flnd that in ali ways England is a better and a 
pleasanter plaoe to live in, for ali dasses, than it was in 1847. 

z2 
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If the generation to which I belong and the generation to 
whiGh yoa belong do their đutj and are wi8e, the histoiianB 
of the last five-and-twenf7 jears of this oenturj will have 
even-a more wonderful tale of proeperitj to teli. 

lAddress at Clifton College, 1876.] 

KEEP YOUR VIEWS OF MEN AJNT) THINGS EXTENSrVK. 

Do you, such of you as may devote yoiirBelve8 to politics, 
take care that no narrowness of this kind can be brought 
against you P Be English first of aU, and last of aU ; but 
be European — ^not to say Gosmopolitan — into the bargain. 
Above aU things get betimes such a grasp of the great litera-- 
iures of the modem world as may enable you, when you come 
to deal with the politics of the modem world, to find your 
bearings, whexe others grope as pitiably as the generation to 
which I belong saw many English politicians do, in 1864, in 
1866, and in 1870. [-4« abovc.'] 

THE BRITI8H CONSTITUTION. 

It is the gloiy of our Constitution that it ha« had the 
power of aooommodating itself to the ohange of times, and 
hafi gTown ever more and more f avourable to the liberty of 
the subject, while it kept intaot aU the graoeful phraaeologj 
and habits of the olden day. In a remarkable poem oalleđ 
'^ Crowned and Điscrowned,'' worthy to be quoted in this 
place, whose chief oonnection with the great stream of historj 
wa8, 1 suppose, through the landing of the Chevalier de St. 
G-eorge in our bay, a living ¥^riter has desoribed Charles 
Edward looking on at the Goronation of G^orge III, and has 
made him say : 

** I must see your May-game ritual ; see yoa giye the Crown and Globe ; 
I must see jour Gtennan iiia8quing in my dre's Đalmatic robe ; 
For 70 keep our sacrod Bjrmbols, £dward'8 Staff and Edward*B Crown ; 
Ye that build a throne for itrangers, hurled jour native monarcha dotm/' 
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We howeyer, who look at the matter with other ejes, can see 
that in thifl is the greatest merit of our oonstitutioĐ. It 
reverenoes the past wheneyer ihe past is good, or even harmless. 
but infusee a new špirit into the aacient f orms. The greatest 
living orator of the Latin raoes told his oountrTmen : ^^ Đo 
not let us deceive ourselves with the puerile priđe that we 
have good laws. What is essential is that these laws should 
be camed into effeot. That is ^hj, to the Latin Constitu- 
tions oorreotlj written, commented on bj great orators, built 
on metaphy8ioal principles, with arohitectural proportions 
and Ghreek f a9ade8, the oommon sense of humanity pref ers the 
Saxon oonstitutions, a monstrous and Q-othic work of the 
Middle Age, written in barbarous Latin, hidden awaj in the 
oomers of the Archives, sometimes without any known text, 
but who6e rights are a living realit j, and extend their benefi- 
oent shade by land and by sea, whereYer waYes the glorious 
flag of Old Englaad." Gastelar hit the right mark when he 
said our oonstitution was g^oođ, beoause the rights we enjoy 
under it are a living rea]ity ; but how can you keep the rights 
which are granted by a oonstitution, whioh nowhere exists 
in writing, a living reality exoept by constant watohfulness P 
Belax that watchfulness, and your oonstitution will soon 
cease to be a good one — soon oease to aocommodate itself to 
the constant changes of society — soon become a straight 
waistcoat, instead of a ooat of mail. 

[At Peterhead, Septeniher eth, 1878.] 

SOCIETT. 

People are in the habit of finding it strange that the 
niajority of the electorate in our generation has so often been 
right, when what is called " Society " has been wrong. 

But, after 'ali, how should " Sooiety " have particularly 
sound opinions about public affairs, or indeed any affairs 
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exoept its owii trifles P " Societj " oontains a oertain number 
of persons who are as ]iaid-wQrking and as able to fonu soirnd, 
if not sounder, judgments than any persons in the ooiintrj, 
but they oonstitute but a small fraotion of '' sooietj," and are 
indeed raibher in it than of it. Tbeir opinions are not what 
Mr. Hutton means by the opinions of " Sodetj." What is 
"Sooiety " P "8ooiety" is a oolleotive name for a large number 
of men and womeny 8ufficiently well ofE to be iđle, who spend 
their time for the most part in amusing themselves and eaoh 
other. What is there in their pursuits to oultivate their 
intelligenoe more highly, if as highly as the intelligenoe of 
the artisan is oultivated by his handicffaft P What is, so to 
speak, the life-hi8tory of these people P For the first few 
years bf their ezistenoe they are, both boyB and girls^ brought 
np, in these ktter days, pretty 8ensibly ; thei^ the boy8 are 
sent to sohool, where they are largely ooeupied in pietending 
to obtain an infinitesimal aoquaintanoe with two anoient 
tanguages, aod that soienoe whi(ji has least to do with the 
ordinary daties of the dtizen. Nearly the whole of the time 
whioh is not oooupied in these but 8lightly oultiTating pursuit« 
18 given to out-ol-door amusements ; the whole publio opinion 
of the little wc^ld in which they live is against 8tudy and in 
f avour of idleness, and the ardent desire of ali exeept a mere 
fraotion is ta arrive at that happy period when they, too, will 
be masters of hounds, or bave moors and rivers in Scotland 
unless indeed they are oontent with the humbler and nearer 
aspiration of getting great scores in the orioket fleld, or being 
heroes in the boats. Their sisters, meanwhiley are reoeiving 
an eduoation far less oontemptible in its subjects, and 
immeasurably less expo6ed to bad ii^uenoes of many kinds, 
but in which far too muoh attention is paid to-taiere aooomplish- 
ment, and far too little to what strengthens ood informs the 
mind. Then, again, if they have any serious elements in 
thair characters, these almost always biing them* under tha 
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influence of a oTiurcli whioh has been, and is, almost invariablj 
wrong on ali political que8tion8. The joung people meet 
again — ^the men fresh from the Uniyeraity, or -vritii oommis- 
sions in the more f ashionable legimente, the girls emanoipated 
from their sohool-room — after having, during the^hiole course 
of their edaoation, been expoBed to influenoes ahnost exclu- 
eivelj in f avour of oonserving the ezisting order of things, 
hostile^ that is, to what I hold to be the manifest destinj of 
man — progresa by the amendment and idteration of the 
exi8ting order of things, under the oonjoint influence of 
oultivated intelligence and of eztraordinaij men. 

When they onoe more meet in their emancipated state and 
become a portion of ^' societj/' thej do little or nothing, as 
I have said) but amuse themselves and each other. The 
wondar Ib, not that thej are habitually wrong about queBtionB 
of politios, but that thej are not as bad aff c^rtain misleaders 
of the masses have sometimes represented them to be, 

INineteenth Cmturp, May 1878.] 

PRESTTGB. 

liberals generallj dislike the word prestige^ beoause it 
makes them think otprestidigitation — sleight-of-hand, Beaoons- 
fieldism, brag; but e8timcU;ion, presiige in a good sense, is an 
important national asset so to speak. He does verj unviselj 
who f orgets that it is sa 

lAt Elgin, September 1879.] 

THE ELECTION OF 1874. 

Nothing was further from the thoughts of the nation when 
it retumed the Parliamentof 1874 than that that Parliament 
would be mainly oocupied with f oreign affairs. The hi8tory 
of what oocurred was given to perf ection by the man who said, 
*' The porsons and the publioans have let in the sinners." 
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Pettj qu6Btioiis and little spites possesseđ the minds of the 
men who were the eustive agenta of the change, but it wa8 
oaused muoh more by Liberal inaction in some plaoes and 
electioneering blunders in others, than by those agents. The 
most Buperstitious incimibent, the most assiduous frequenter 
of the publio-house, might well have thought twioe about his 
vote, the most orotohet-mongering or apathetic Liberal might 
have raised his voioe for imited and vigorons aotion, if he 
oould have foreseen that events of the greatest magnitude 
were preparing, and that the question bef ore him wa8 vhether 
England was to be given up in dark and diffioult times 
to the guidance of '' audacitj and pugnadtj nntempered bj 
Bagacity." 

. No one however fore8aw this, and themajoritj voted unđer 
the joint influenoe of ^' beer and fear " as intelligentlj as the 
man who did his best to ostracdse Aristides simply because he 
was bored bj hearing him oalled '' the just/' while too many 
Liberals pressed their orotohets to the bitter end. 

It is well known too that the majority of Totes čast at the 
last eleotion were oast in f avour of the Liberals. Their def eat 
was owing to numerons small defeats, theresnlt in more thon 
twenty eases of running too many oandidates and whiohy while 
8howing olearly that a trifling majority was against them in 
a variety of electoral coUeges, said little or nothing as to the 
opinion of the country. 

[Foreign Poliot/, Macmillan^ 1880.] 

THE TRUE •* PRIMATO." 

The chiefs of our orowned Đemooraoy, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, must aot upon a thoroughly well-oonsidered 
sy8tem of policy. 

What then shonld that syBtem of polioy be P 
It shonld be a polioy which abhors aggression, whioh tries 
to promote peaoe everywhere, which, while alwayB letting it 
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be clearlj seen that we poBsess suffiGient f oroe to make it 
liighlj impnident f or anj one to assail iu9, behaves in the 
Bodetj of natioDfl as men of the world behave in ordinarj 
Bocietj, with as little inclination to take as to give offenoe — 
a polioy whioli reoognises the truth that nations beoome great, 
not b 7 8qTiandeiing their resouroes in Clnixotic enterprises, but 
by husbanding them ; and that true gloij depends not upon 
militaij suocess, which is at best splendid miaf ortune, but upon 
brilliant aohievements in the arts of peaoe, upon wealth wisel7 
and nobly used f or public and private purposes ; upon long 
lists of great statesmen, great poete, great historians, great 
artists, great oratora, great men of soienoe; upon thinking 
first the thoughts whioh other nations adopt and building up 
first the institutions which other nations imitate ; upon deserv- 
ing to obtain from the future the praise of having been wise 
and just. That, and that alone, entitles anj people to olaini 
f or itself the first place among the nations. 

[Foreign Policyy Macmillanj 1880.] 

MR. GLADSTONE'S FIBST GOVEBNMENT. 

Đid ever anj Administration carry it« promises more 
literallj into effeot than that whioh fell in 1874 P Would 
it not be quite easj to show hj a reference to the election 
speeches of 1868 that its members promised to abolish the 
Iiish Church; thej did abolish the Irish Ghurch; that 
they promised to reduce expenditure ; thej did reduce ex- 
penditure — ^that they promised to abolish purchase in the 
army ; they did abolish purchase in the army ; that they 
promised to create a general system of primary ^education 
f or England, Wale6, and Scotland ; ihey did create a general 
8ystem of primary education for England, Wales, and 
Scotland — ^that they promised to withdraw the troops from 
many of the oolonies ; they did ivithdraw the troops from 
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lose Colonies, to the great and lasting advantage, not of us 
only, but of them. 

[^At Newtown^ in Montgomer^shire, October 1879.] 

1874 TO 1879. 

The nation has already slept more than five jears, Five 
preeious jears, which, if they had been used like those whieh 
immediatelj preoeded them, woiild have made this great 
Empire far stronger, far richer, far happier, and far more able 
to meet the oompetition of its rivals than it is noWy are gone 
irretrievably. " Pereunt et imputantur " — " The hours perish 
and are coimted against us " — wa8 the motto which the late 
administration plaoed upon the dial, which told them the time, 
but the first aot of the present administration waB to ohange 
two letters in the insoription : " Pereant et imputentur " — 
^^ Let the hours perish and be oounted against us" — wa8 the 
new reading. Best was to be the order of the day, or rather of 
the night, and even the sentinels poeted round the slumbering 
oamp wore on their oaps that truly military motto, whiQh the 
troops of the Bishop of Hilđesheim are said to have wom 
on theirs — " GKve peaoe in our time, Lord." Even in these 
days of scientific gardening men do not gather figs of thistles, 
and I presmne that no one expeoted the Conservatives, when 
they were onoe in power with a ma]ority behind them^ to 
make many 8alutary ohanges. No one f or example looked to 
them for any advance in the direction of religious liberty. 
For that I f ear we shall have to wait tili the oountry passes a 
Burial Bili at the polis — and puts ministers in it. 

\_Ab a&ore.] 

THE •« DECKEPITUDE " OF ENGLAND. 

The very last words of the speech are the following : — " If 
England is old she is not decrepit, and has still within her 
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daring and elastioitj." Here again is an attempt to raise a 
false issue. Wh6n did the Liberal partj saj that " England 
was decrepit/' or that it was wanting in *' daring and elasti-^ 
oitj " P What the Liberal partj does saj is this, that the 
power8 of England^ although verj great, have, like ali human 
things, their limita and are not oapable of infinite expan8ion ; 
further that thoee power8 will not cany her verj far unlesa 
they are used with a reasonable amount of oommon sense, 
and in some tolerable aooordanee with the law8 bj which the 
world is govemed. A buli is a very powerful animal, but if 
he were to oharge the flying Sootohman he would be putting 
his great power8 to a use which would bring him but little 
ađvantage. 

ISpeech at Norihallerton^ February 2Zrd, 1880.] 

THE MINORITY OF THE MINORI'IT. 

I entirelj agree with his (Lord Arthur Eussell's) oondusion 
that '^ there is no disagreeable confession to make, and that 
the uneduoated masses are onlj in the right when led by 
right-minded leaders." The whole art of politics, worthy of 
the name, in our day, appears to be to try to get the ideas of 
^' the minority of the minority " stamped as deep as possible 
on, and spread as wide as possible amongst, the masses ; and 
it is in the belief that " the minority of the minority " bas 
suoceeded in doing that in the past, and will sucoeed more in 
doing it in the future, that I am, like Lord Arthur, a Liberal 
politioian. 

If it were not for this oonfidenoe, I should *' despair of the 
republio," reoant most things I have said sinoe I entered 
Parliament, Gry peccavi with reference to ali the more impor* 
tant votes I have given, and look out for an enlightened 
despot. 
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The foroe whioh has lifted man from the fiist humble^ 
beginnings in a far, f ar-of! time, whioh the scieiioe, hardly 
yet a generation old, of pre-historio aichseologj has revealed 
to US) has been the power of the intellect. That power has 
graduall j separated itself into two yery đistinot influenoefi, or 
methods, of aoting upon publio affairs, to the first of whidi 
we maj give the netme of genius, enthusiasin, spiritual 
insight ; to the seoond, that of oultivated intelligenoe. 

No goođ influenoe oomes from the mass either of those who 
are rich in this worl<l's goođs, or of those who are poor in 
them. Ali good influences oome from '^ the minoritj of the 
minoritj/' or from gifted personalities who spring up here 
and there, quite as often amongst the latter as amongst the 
former. 

The question whether a partioular olass at a particular 
time does, or does not, come to wiser deoisions in politios than 
another, depends wholl7 upon whether it is, or is not, more 
afPected bj the ideas of those gifted individuals, and more 
teaohable by oultiTated intelligenoe. For a time these two 
great f orces often act in different directions, but the work of 
the men of genius only becomes a possession for ever in so 
f ar as it is ratified by oidtivated intelligenoe. 

Now, for some generations, in the west of Europe the mass 
of the people has been more affected by these f oroes than 
have the '* higher orders," and has consequently had a far 
larger share in shaping the state of things in whioh we are 
living, and that towards which we are moving, than have the 
^^ higher orders.'' But this has been the case not the least in 
virtue of any innate superiority, suoh as their flatterers and 
deceivers speak of, but solely because from a yariety of 
reasons they have been more under the guidanoe of the 
" minority of the minority," 

# « « « « 

In every well-ordered State, call it Monarchy or Republio, 
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Or what you Tvill, the " minoritj of the minoritj " must be 
the guiding force, but the neorer that a State approaehes to 
being a democraojr, the more care must the " minoritj of the 
minoritj " take, not oiily to be right but to seein right, not 
only to be recognised by those whom they would lead as B({fej 
but as 8ympathetic, Since the great changes of 1867 and 
1868 this has beoome very apparent, both in North and South 
Britain. We have a more impulsive constituency to deal 
with than we had. Well, then, what should the " minority 
of the minority " do — flatter prejudioes, encourage the masses 
to listen only to the counsels of passion P Surely not ! That is 
the way in which great States are ruined. The " minority of 
the minority/' while never conoealing that it thinks it has a 
right to lead, should endeavour to place itself at the point of 
view of the masses, to understand what they f eel, and to help 
them, if they are wrong, to take a correcter view. This will 
in the long run be the wise, as it is unquestionably the 
honest poKcy ; but it involves a good deal of trouble. It 
involves, for instance, at this moment, for that small but 
important fraction of the " minority of the minority " which 
is fonned by the politioal leaders of the Liberal party, not 
the base line of oonduct whioh has been lately recommended 
to them — the following, namely, the example set by their 
opponents of harassing the Government of the day by petty 
guerilla warf are in the House of Commons — ^but the drawing 
up of a clear programme of polioy, and the discussion and 
explanation of that polioy on many thousand platf orms. We 
are in the midst of a bad deoade of the century — a decade, 
marked by the triumph of oharlatanism in politics — a 
deoade marked by a bad tone in ^' Society," a tone of 
which a painful record will remain, for the condemnation 
of a better age, in the files of the new class of joumals whioh 
has sprung up for its amusement and for that of ali the 
Tilest elemente in the community outside its pale. The 
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cultivated intelligenoe of the oountrj must trj to make the 
next decade better by appealing to those clasaes whioh, being 
brought more in oontact with the stemer realities of Uf e, are 
more inolined to seriousness than the " roses and the night- 
ingales " of " society ;" and it is doing Boto an extent which 
makes one hope that the present period will not be of anj 
verj long duration. 

INineteenth Centun/, May 1878.] 
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